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PREFACE 


The Lectures here printed were delivered more than 
a year ago, and I must apologise for the long time 
that has been needed for the work of writing them 
out in book form, and putting together the supple- 
mentary material on which much of my case rests. 
The leisure that a busy teacher’s life commands is 
very scanty for such complex inquiries ; and the very 
different field of Hellenistic Greek has demanded 
its share of my time. 

It will perhaps be convenient if I collect in this 
preface the chief theses for which evidence and 
argument are offered in the following pages. I 
have not thought it necessary to occupy space with 
the ordinary information which may be found in 
good books on the subject, or in such standard 
sources as the articles of Geldner and Eduard 
Meyer in the Encydopcedia Britannica. I am 
the less disposed to do this, as I should only be 
repeating what I have myself recently written in 
my little book in the “ Cambridge Manuals ” series, 
Early Religious Poetry of Persia. In these Lectures 
I am trying to paint a picture, and not merely to 
take a photograph. Scholars more competent than 
myself may pronounce my painting out of perspective 
• or false to the facts; but I shall still perhaps have 
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done some service to the study of a fascinating and 
much-neglected subject if I only provoke discussion 
and research. I need not sprinkle a host of personal 
pronouns over my pages to show where I am giving 
my own reading of the situation ; for by the very 
nature of the case I am doing this all through. But 
I hope I have given references enough to show where 
I have differed from the authorities ; and if I do 
venture on novelties, or even heresies, I trust it is 
with great willingness to be confuted if I am wrong. 
My mistakes may suggest to other inquirers a truer 
solution of knotty problems 1 have tried to unravel 
Lecture I. deals with the sources. Here I try to 
face the question of the antiquity of the Gathas and 
the Later Avesta. The reality of Zarathushtra’s 
person as portrayed in the Gathas is defended ; and 
the latter are claimed for a very early date, especially 
on linguistic and metrical grounds. The traditional 
date (660-583 B.c.) is a minimum, but there are 
strong reasons for placing Zarathushtra and his 
Gathas some generations earlier still The Yashts 
may be placed in the later Achgemenian age, and 
the prose Avesta, in particular the ritual of the 
Vendidad, probably after Alexander. 

In Lecture II. are investigated the religious con- 
ditions prevailing before Zarathushtra came. Darius 
is pronounced to have been the first true Zoroastrian 
( ; ] among the Aehaemenian kings ; but it is urged that 
' j antiquity had dimmed the clearness of the Prophet’s 
: ■ more esoteric teaching even with this truly religious 
! , The other early kings belong to the un- 

f reformed Iranian religion, either because the teaching 
I ^ ^ had wholly or mainly failed to rearfi 
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them, or because they reverted to superstitions more 
in 'accord with their character. The cult of Ahura 
Mazdah is not a mark of Zarathushtra’s teaching, 
having been hereditary in a small aristocratic caste 
long before his time. The popular religion of Persia, 
as described very accurately by Herodotus, is the 
proto- Aryan nature-worship, with JDyau^, the sky, 
at the head of the pantheon, as in the days before 
the Indo-Europeans began to separate. This leads 
to some speculations as to the original character of 
Mithra, the chief of the Iranian “heavenly gods” 
whom Zarathushtra ejected from heaven — to return 
in a modified form in the Later Avesta. Finally 
the period of syncretism which brought the religion 
towards the Later Avesta is fixed for the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Lecture III. urges the historical truth of the Gathic 
picture of Zarathushtra, and places his prophetic 
activity in Bactria. This is the answer to the 
difficulty which sent Darmesteter astray : the more 
esoteric lore of Zarathushtra, and especially the 
doctrine of the Amshaspands, remained for centuries 
within the land of its birth, which was far away from 
the main stream of history. It only spread westwards 
when adapted by the Magi, and in the form they 
gave it. Among the legends of Zarathushtra one 
is discussed as probably referred to in Virgil’s Fourth 
Eclogue. It is then shown that the earliest doctrine 
of the Amshaspands gives them neither a collective 
name nor a fixed number; they are parts of the 
Divine hypostasis, sharing with Mazdah the name 
Ahura, “Lord.” Finally I summarise the features 
of a double counter-reformation, as I regard it. 
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First there is the return of the old Iranian poly- 
theism; then the work of the Magi, which in fhe 
Sassanian revival brought Parsism to the form in 
which we know it to-day. 

Lecture IV. is concerned with the Doctrine of 
Evil, which Zarathushtra called Drnj, -‘the lie”: 
Angia 3Iamyu, “Enemy Spirit,” is a title devised 
by the Magi from a casual epithet occurring only 
once in the Gathas. The fail of the Daevas — once 
“ heavenly ones ” — is examined ; especially it is 
shown that Mithra himself, as well as Haoma, was 
probably a Daeva in the Prophet’s own system. 
Naturally, explicit allusions have not survived, for 
the old Iranian gods soon emerged from their eclipse, 
shorn of their corrupt attributes and subordinated 
to Mazdah. The Fall of man, as taught in the 
Gathas, is newly interpreted. In the next Lecture 
Zarathushtra’s eschatology is set forth, and some 
points in its relation to older ideas examined. The 
most important novelties I have to propound come 
in Lectures VI. and VII., on the Magi, the delinea- 
tion of whose origin and work is central for my 
whole view of Zoroastrianism. It is argued that 
the Magi were an indigenous tribe of priests or 
shamans, the leaders of the non- Aryan population of 
Media, who, after failing to gain political supremacy 
in the revolt of Gaumata, secured in two or three 
generations a religious ascendancy which compen.sated 
for any failure. The earliest evidence of their activity 
as a sacred tribe is in Ezekiel (8^’'), where they are 
found at Jerusalem in or before 591 b.c., worship- 
ping the sun, and holding to their face a branch, 
which is the predecessor of the later barsom. Their 
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aboriginal affinities are indicated by parallels from 
CSntral and Western Africa to their method of dis- 
posal of corpses, which, like certain other peculiar 
tenets always recognised in antiquity as specially 
Magian, points to their being neither Aryan nor 
Semitic. Zarathushtra himself was claimed by 
them as a Magus, without adequate reason, and 
points in his religious system which the Magi 
could adapt were taken over. Magian character- 
istics which never found their way into Parsism 
were (1) next-of-kin marriage, (2) magic, (3) onei- 
romancy, (4) astrology, (5) the malignity of planets 
and (6) of mountains. On these lines I endeavour to 
trace in the Avesta the contributions of the Magi, 
who may be held responsible for the ritual, and 
for the composition of the Vendidad, while they 
preserved the verse Avesta and popularised with 
adaptations the teaching of the Prophet. But the 
extent of this was very limited till Sassanian times, 
so that true Zoroastrianism is not available as a 
possible source for religious ideas found before that 
period in the West. The alleged influence of 
Babylon upon early Parsism is discussed and shown 
to be without any real foundation. Finally a Median 
folk-story, full of Magian ideas, is traced behind the 
Book of Tobit, and tentatively reconstructed in the 
Appendix. 

Lecture VIII. is devoted to the Fravashis, who 
are traced to a double origin, the £H Manes of 
universal ancestor-worship and an animistic concept 
not greatly differing from the External Soul. This 
accounts for the Fravashis of the living, the unborn, 
and communities. The relations of fravcm and 
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dadna and -farsyiah are examined, also external 
parallels such as the genius {iuno) of Roman religion. 
Finally it is asked how far the Fravashis were 
guardian spirits, and whether they were specially 
connected with stars, which leads to an examina- 
tion of possible signs of ISIagianism in the story of 
the Magi in ISIatthew ii. 

The concluding Lecture endeavours to illustrate 
the true character of early Zoroastrian concepts by 
comparing them with corresponding concepts in the 
religion of Israel and in Christianity, in matters 
where borrowing is excluded on either side. The 
question of actual borrowing is discussed, and a 
mainly negative result attained, except for some 
features of apocalyptic imagery and of angelology. 
Some limited influence of the Fravashi concept 
may be accepted, but Ahriman and Satan are only 
superficially connected. 

It only remains for me to perform the very pleasant 
task of expressing my deep indebtedness to two 
friends, who between them almost monopolise the 
study of early Zoroastrianism in the English-speak- 
ing world. Professor A. V. Williams Jackson of 
Columbia University has helped me now for many 
years by his books, his letters to me, and all too 
rarely by talks when we could meet in his country 
or my own. He read a large part of my JVIS, and 
sent me many suggestions. Bishop L. C. Casartelli, 
whom Manchester University is fortunate enough 
to claim as Lecturer in Iranian, has read the whole 
of my proofs, to my great profit. I need not say 
I do not leave with either of my friends the slightest 
responsibility for my reading of this ancient and 
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perplexing history. I have generally named them 
when they have either added to or questioned what 
was before them. But their kind estimate of the 
work as a whole has been the greatest possible 
encouragement. 

There are many other names of learned friends 
from whom I have received help in dealing with 
isolated points that came within their special know- 
ledge. I must resist the temptation to set down 
their names here, lest I should produce the impres- 
sion that this book has been revised by a veritable 
commission of experts. I have gratefully named 
them at the places where I have sought their help. 
Two more extensive contributions must be mentioned. 
Mr R. D. Hicks has most kindly allowed me un- 
limited borrowing powers in a paper he presented 
to the Cambridge Philological Society. Readers 
who follow my annotated extract from Diogenes 
will be grateful to me for rescuing what a too modest 
author had not arranged to publish. The notes I 
am able to print under Dr J. G. Frazer’s name 
are a very small part of my twelve years’ indebted- 
ness to their author. Friendship with such a man 
is a liberal education. One name that does not 
often figure lies behind every page. No pupil of 
E. B. Cowell would omit to record his veneration 
for an ineffaceable memory. I read the A vesta with 
him at Cambridge for fifteen years, bidding reluctant 
farewell to my alma mater less than a year before 
she lost one of the most learned and humble of her 
scholars, the most lovable and inspiring of teachers. 
Fravasim asaono yazamaidef 

I should like to add a word of greeting and of 
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thanks to distinguished members of the Parsi com- 
munity in Bombay, The learned editor of the 
Dinkart, Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, has sent 
me the three latest parts of his great work. I have 
had similar courtesies from Mr J. J. Modi, IVIr 
G. K. Nariman, and the Trustees of the Parsi 
Panchayat. Writing as I am of the early period 
I have had less opportunity than I could wish for 
acknowledging their kindness by making appropria- 
tions from such researches. My o%vn knowledge 
unhappily does not cross the border of those ancient 
Iranian dialects wdierein my studies in Indogermanic 
Philology first led me to range. I earnestly hope 
this book will not too much disappoint Parsi scholars 
who have taken an interest in endeavours to throw 


light on the hoary origins of their religion. I can 
at least plead that I have bestowed much labour of 
love on a subject lying rather far away from the 
primary claims on my time. 


My final acknowledgements, if more limited in 
extent, are naturally the most pleasing to record. 
In the holiday of a busy schoolmaster, my brother- 
in-law and old colleague Mr George Osborn, of 
The Leys, was good enough to make me the first 
of the Indices. Other help in the drudgery of index- 
making comes from members of my family, and 
especially my daily helper: ovS'ev el pLtj to 

ayairav. 



Wesleyan College, 

Didsbgey, Manchester^ 
September 8, 1013. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 


The system of transliteration adopted in Iranian words is that of 
Bartliolomae’s Lexicon, except that I substitute the Greek x 
the rather misleading sc (M). This applies only to words in italics, 
which are represented with exactness. A less strict transliteration 
is adopted when Iranian words occur in continuous English text 
printed in the same Roman type. A note may be added as to the 
probable pronunciation. The vowels have the Italian ’’ value : 
9 is the Sanskrit a (as in sofa), q the French an ; a the sound in 
law. Spirant x ^^id y are heard in German docA, Tage (dialectic) ; 
$ and S in our bai^A and ba^Ae ; o is our 7ig ; s z as in 5ure and asure ; 
€ j as in ckuvch and j'o.dge; x^ may be heard in the Welsh chwtchy 
and t is probably a th sound. For more exact definitions the 
student will go to the grammars. 

Most of the abbreviations will explain themselves. I may note 
a few that are less obvious : — 


Ys = Yasna. 

“ Yasht. 

Fd^Vendidad. 

Visp == Vispered. 

]\Yr= Nirangistan. 

W = \¥ estergaard (fragments). 

Bd or Bund = Bundahish. 

SYS = Selections of Zad-sparam. 
MAA= Minokhired. 

BYt = Bahmaii Yasht. 

SIS == Shayast-la-Shayast. 
^d*Sad~dar. 

Dk = Biiikart. 

Bk = Behistan Inscription. 

Pers Persepolis Inscription 
, (Kings' names precede : — : 


Dar(ius), Xerx(es), Art- 
(axerxes).) 

NR = Inscriptions at Nak§-i- 
Rustam. 

AirWh — AUiranisckes Worterhuck 
(Bartholomae). 

Brugmann Grimd^iss^ = Griindriss 
der vergleichenden Gjum^natik 
der mdogermaiiischeii Spra^ 
chen. 

EB = Encychpmdia Bihlica. 

EiKPP= Early Religious Poetiy 
of Persia (Moulton). 

ERE ~ Hastings’ Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. 

Grmidriss or Grd. = Geiger and 
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' , iihii:*s ; GrundfiM : der. ir&n- 
dsckeii 'Pidloiogie, ■ 

JF; or; /%. Forsch. == iMdogermmn- 
hvhe Forxckuiigen, 

'£e ,i?(eiicl) ./I ('Test a)^ l>y Darme- 
.'steter. ■ 

■.LA¥ Later Avestaii. ' " 

'■■OP.,' UP., N.P.-Old, Middle, 

' ■ New Persian. 

0(rmazd et) d(hriiHaii), by Dar- 

iiiesteter, 

FSBd — Proceedings of tlie 
Socl'etj . of Biblical Arebie- 
ologf • 


j EUR =5 Heme de fiHdidre des 

\ Eeiis;km,s\ 

I ■ •» ■ , " * ... 

j Eapp i. « ZDMG xlx. I-8P; 

1 ii == ZDMG XX. 49-I40 

I (is 6 .j r.v 

i SBE^SMTcd Hooks of the Hast. 

! TkLZis^Theniog!,sekf 

i' zeiiung. 

j ZDMG =- Joorua! of the Cferriiaii 
j Oriental Soriidy ; /LZAMA 

i of the \leiiiKi do, ; JJOS^ 

I of the Ameriran do. 

■! Z{ir(oastriselie) »V/(uiiieii), bv 
Windisrisniaiii'L 


. ADDENDA AND''';,GORRIGENDA 

P. xviii. To a.bl;)reviations' 

A ^4 7^ ^ Die Iieiilnsehriften zmd das alte 7''estam.mt 
(Schrader): ed/^ by Wiiickler and Zimoiern. 

F. 186, 11 . ^ Data must be passive, in which case it means 
"“created by the xVinshaspands,’'* or “ by Speiita Mainyu.'' If 
true, til is is important for the subject of Lecture III. 

P. £33, 11 .” (cf. p. 434). My statement receives' at once exten- 
sion and corroboration from a remarkable find announced to the 
Hellenic Society by Mr E. H. Minns on November 11, 1913. A 
Peivsian Christian physician. Dr Saced Khan, secured from Kurdish 
mountaineers a stone jar with ancient inscribed parchments, and 
presented it to Prof. E. G. Browne. Three documents arc Greek, 
dated b.c. 88 and 9.%jl ; and the name MeipiodTJ??— and IlipaSdrnq 
'hlipa^avoaKov on the later document — recurs with the spelling 
for which hitherto the oldest witness is the name in Tacitus. 
So the Middle Persian Aiilir for MiQz'a is a century earlier than 
we thought. The heightened antiquity of the passage from 
Old to Middle Persian strongly reinforces the argument of 
Lecture I. A further fragment in the same jar is described as 
probably Pahlavi,'** but it had not been deciphered at the time 
when this addendum was sent to press. It may be added that 
the reigning kings (Mithridates 11. and Phraates IV.) are 
polygamists, and the former’s wives include two of his sisters : 
this reminds us to include Arsacides with the later Achmmenians 
(p. 20S) who practised Idivetuk-das. One of the principals in 
the first document has the name PaOd/c??? * is this a shortened 
compound from gdQa ? 

P. 252, 1. 11. The statement must be modified by the evidence 
that no fixed number was assigned by Zarathushtra himself. 
Anyhow, it was not seven, 

P. 280, 1. 5 of the second verse extract : read a comma at the 
end of the line. 

P. 363, n. ^ : transpose ^‘ambrosia” and ‘^nectar.” 

P, 388, 1. 3 from bottom : read “ corrupt.” 

P. 390, n. end : read ‘‘Nirang.” 
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LECTURE I 

THE SOURCES 

Oh that my words were now written ! 

Oh that they were inscribed in a book ! 

That with an iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock for ever I 

The Book of Job, 

The subject of which I am to treat in these Lectures 
is one that has in our own country attracted far less 
attention than it deserves. In the study of the oldest 
Iranian languages, literatures, and religions we have 
produced a very few great experts ; but we have left 
it to our cousins in Germany and in the United States 
to build up a school. It is a highly regrettable state 
of things, for the Avesta and its religion form a 
subject of extraordinary interest alike for the philo- 
logist and for the student of theology. The very 
name of the hall in which these lectures are being 
delivered in London reminds Englishmen of their Parsi 
fellow-subjects in India. Sir Cowasjee Jehangier, 
by whose munificence this hall was added to the 
Imperial Institute, was typical of a small commun- 
ity in Bombay whose influence and importance is 
altogether out of proportion to its numbers. We 

, shall find as we study the beginnings of Parsism that 
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the religion explains the outstanding excellences of 
the Parsi people. We shall understand why their 
fathers long ago preferred death or exile to apostasy. 
For their great founder Zarathnshtra — Zoroaster, as 
Greeks and Homans called him — must count among 
the loftiest minds of human history. Of hini alone 
among the prophets of the Gentiles — unless %ve may 
enhance Zarathushtra’s glory by setting Socrates at his 
side — we may declare with conlidence that he liad 
nothing to say of God that even Christian thought 
could deem unworthy. There is indeed the pro- 
foundest truth in the beautiful familiar story which 
makes the heirs of Zarathushtra’s teaching first among 
men of foreign tongues to offer homage to the infant 
Christ. They were worthy of the privilege, for tliey 
professed a faith that gave them least to unlearn 
when %velcoming the Teacher who should gather 
together all the scattered fragments of Truth and 
“ mould them into one immortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection.” 

The history of a great religion through some three 
thousand years is too large a subject for a course like 
this, and I am obviously compelled to limit the field 
I shall attempt to occupy. My title announces 
“ early ” Zoroastrianism as my subject, and by this 1 
mean in general the period ending with Alexander 
the Great. I shall overstep this limit only for special 
reasons which will appear when the occasion arises ; 
and I shall make no pretence of being exhaustive 
even up to the limit I have named. 1 am mainly 
concerned with the origins of the religion, and with 
the lines on which it diverged in later times from its 
first model. Zarathnshtra himself and the Gathas 
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will accordingly take a primary place in my scheme. 

1 arh the less tempted to aim at completeness because 
my friend Prof. Williams Jackson of Columbia 
University, who has already written the most authori- 
tative description of Zoroastrianism we possess, in 
the pages of Geiger-Kuhn’s monumental Gi'undrm 
der iranisclmi Philologie, is preparing for English- 
reading people a treatise which would immediately 
antiquate my own. 1 shall try to examine with some 
fullness a few of the most important aspects of the 
religion. For the groundwork which has to be pre- 
sumed, even in the study of a subject that enters into 
the reading of very few educated people, perhaps 
I may refer to a little “ Cambridge Manual ” of 
my own — Early Religious Poetry of Persia — in 
which I have tried to give a non-technical account 
of Avestan literature and religion, and have sketched 
theories which will be the subject of full investiga- 
tion here. 

Before I turn to some necessary preliminary 
questions bearing on the sources of our knowledge, 
I should say a few words as to the features which 
make the earliest period of the history of Parsism the 
most interesting and important for our study. Some 
reasons are indeed too obvious to dwell on. In what 
are sometimes called the “founded” religions the 
person and teaching of the founder always claim our 
first attention, and Zarathushtra, dim figure though 
he is, forms no exception to the rule. Then we 
remind ourselves that it is in the earliest period that 
Parsism began most elfectively to influence the 
outside world ; while comparatively little was added 
• to its store of ideas in any after time. Moreover, 
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the greatest problems of religious history in Parsism 
lie within the period 1 have described, 'i'he strUnge 
uncertainty which attaches to Zarathushtra's date 
and country, and the attempts of highly distinguished 
scholars to relegate him to mythology, will gi\ e us 
plenty to discuss. And our first essays in systematic 
definition will show us that I’arsism is by no means 
homogeneous. It shows clear signs of a syncretism 
of sundry very distinct elements, and the work 
of resolution will prove a ^'aluable exercise in scientific 
sifting of evidence. 

I need not occupy time with any description 
of the sources, which may be sought in detail in 
various well-known books, and compendiously in my 
own little manual mentioned above. I shall only 
attempt in this Lecture to call attention to some 
points of importance for my purpose, and to discuss 
certain vital problems. Firet among our sources we 
take those which come to us in Iranian languages. 
A definition of terms should be interpolated here. 
Iran is the native form of the folk-name which is 
familiar to us in derivatives of the Indian dri/a} I 
shall use the term Aryan throughout in its proper 
sense, as the name given to themselves by the 

^ The possibiHty that this name is iiltiraately identiiml with one 
which appears at the other end of the Indo-European area in the 
Keltic Aiimmius^ etc.;, with cognates like the Greek apicrw, has !>ee.ii 
often urged, especially by Fick, who sought to prove that it was 
the prehistoric name of the undivided Indo-European femity; We 
should then recognise Erin and Iran as kin. But, like so many 
other obvious word-equations^, this is not as easy as It looks, though 
I cannot regard it as impossible. Bartholoniae (ZAirWh 1 1 8) gives 
us some necessary cautions about the uncertainty that besets the 
etymology of folk-names.' • (See Kretschmer^ Emkiiung^ 130 f.) 
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easternmost branch of the Indo-European family, 
whish at the dawn of history is found already estab- 
lished across the border of Asia, According to the 
view now generally held, this means a presumption 
that the Aryan folk migrated south-east in prehistoric 
times from a district somewhere in central or northern 
Europe, where a more or less homogeneous people 
spoke with some dialectic variations a language which 
comparative philology has been busy reconstructing.^ 
The Aryans proper were still one people at a 
relatively recent period. E. Meyer places their 
Urheiviat in the steppes north of the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, whence they migrated through South 
Russia to Turan (Turkestan), the Oxus and Jaxartes. 
In Eastern Iran they divided. According to 
Winckler’s view of the inferences to be drawn from 
the inscriptions he discovered at Boghaz-keui, the 
unity was still intact within the second millennium 
B.c. Winckler recognises the undivided Aryans in 
the Harri of his inscriptions, and accordingly the chief 

1 Since this book was completed, I have contributed an essay 
on some points in Iranian ethnography to the volume dedicated 
to Prof. William Ridgeway on his sixtieth birthday (Cambridge, 
191s). On evidence drawn mainly from technical linguistic 
affinities, 1 have ventured the conjecture that the migration was 
considerably later than I thought when I wrote the sentences of 
this page. I make the founders of the Aryan culture — or rather 
the speakers of the language in which it expressed itself — to have 
been a German tribe which made a very rapid trek across Russia, 
past the north end of the Caspian, into the country north of the 
Panjab, into which before very long the bulk of the invading tribe 
passed on. In the pei*iod of these hypothetical movements the 
Indo-European dialects had not yet become mutually unintelligible. 
I may recall here that Prof. Hirt {Die IndogermaneUy p. 22 ) places 
^ the first migrations as late as I6OO-ISOO b.c. 
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gods of the proto- Aryan pantheon in l^Iitra, ’^'’arnna, 
Indra, and the Nasatyau (the Twins) who figure in tiie 
treaty between King SubbiliuHuma and Mattiuarza 
son of Tusratta of Jlitanni. In Ih’of. Siklerblom's 
edition of Tide’s Compendium dcr Uiiip^ionfi^i'svhivhtv, 
p. 219 f., the inscription is claimed as confirming the 
belief that the Hittites, to whom the Boghaz-keui 
monuments dearly belong, were of xVryan origin; 
the names “depend perhaps on a branch of the 
Aryans slowly pushing their way froin the Baltic 
coasts to their new home in the East.” suggestioji 
that the connexion is rather with India is worked out 
elsewhere in these Lectures (p. 26 ) ; and we may 
put with it Prof. Jackson’s hint ' that we should be 
very cautious about drawing condusiozis from 
Boghaz-keui until our information is fuller. “ The 
mention may be merely a direct reference to Indian 
deities without having any immediate connexion with 
Iran.” The locality is altogether outside Iran, and 
only Iranian peculiarities of language could force 
us to accept so early an Iranian migration w'est. 
And the names answer only to Indian phozioiogy or 
that of the undivided Aryans. Prof. Winckler w'ould 
recognise this Aryan community in Armenia in the 
fourteenth century, to which the inscriptions belong. 
Prof. Eduard Meyer accordingly claimed Boghaz- 
keui as marking “the first entrance of the Aryans 
into history.” Prof. Winckler is content to take the 
names as evidence that for some reason which we 
cannot define the deities in question had special 
significance for the states affected by this treaty. 
He infers, however, that the undivided Aryans were 
^ In ERE iv. 620 . 
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under Babylonian influence and practised Babylonian 
writing.^ On this subject of early Babylonian 
influences upon Aryan peoples I have said enough 
elsewhere (p. 236 ff*.). Here I would only observe that 
we know nothing about the movements of Indian 
or Iranian tribes in the second millennium, and could 
postulate an ebb from India to the north-west 
without compromising anything that is really estab- 
lished.^ The Aryan character of Mitanni names is 
conjectured on very limited evidence, and may, I 
think, be quite possibly unsound. But if it is to be 
accepted, it probably means no more than that the 
chieftains were Aryan, the people whom they con- 
quered being indigenous. 

W e must postpone speculation upon the innumer- 
able possibilities of this discovery till Winckler can 
follow it further. It is enough to observe here that the 
Indian branch moved off to the Panj8,b only when a 
very distinctive language, civilisation, and religion had 
been evolved out of the inherited forms the immigrant 
Aryans had brought with them across the steppes. 
The comparative method enables us to reconstruct 
this “ Aryan period ” * with a considerable degree of 
precision. With the results of such reconstruction 
we shall be very much occupied later on. There was 
a time when the legitimacy of this whole method was 
fiercely contested by a school which insisted on the 
infallibility of the native Iranian traditional interpreta- 

^ See Orientaliscke Literaturzeitung for July 1 910. 

2 See a later passage in this Lecture, p. 25 f. 

2 Die arische Periode is the title of a monograph by Fr. Spiegel, 
the great Iranian pioneer. It was published in 1887, and of course 
^ needs checking by later research. 


tion of the Avesta; while the comparative seliool 
retaliated with an equally thoroughgoing contempt. 
Reconciliation has long been established betwccii the 
rival methods by the recognition that both are . 
indispensable, and a knowledge of the religion of the 
Veda is acknowledged to be an essential tool of our 
science just as much as that of the expositions handed 
down to us by the Parsi guardians of the Avesta. 

Having thus recognised the claim of prehistoric 
sources, we come to 'tvhat must of course !)e the 
primary source of our knowledge of iiloroastrianism. 

The meaning of the name Avesta need not detain 
us,^ nor the romantic story of its discovery by 
Anquetil Duperron and the distressingly wrong- j 
headed scepticism with which the magnificent 
achievement was rewarded. These controversies, 
like those that raged later between rival schools of 
intei-pretation, have only a historical interest for us 
to-day. The great majority of scholars would say 
nearly as much of the controversy to which 1 propose 
to devote the major part of this lecture. But the 
denial of the antiquity of the Gathas and the historical 
reality of Zarathushtra is so fundamental that I am 
bound to deal with the question, the more so as the 
negative view is enshrined in the Introduction to the 

1 Geldner approves the suggestion of Andreas, that Aml&k 
comes from «pas<a,the “ foundation text,” of -which the Zand (Zend) 
is the (Pahlavi or Middle Persian) translation and commentaiy. 

This suits the facts very well, but we cannot say more. I shall 
discard the incorrect term “Zend-Avesta” for the book, and 
(though less willingly) the conveniently brief term “ Zend " for the 
laaiguage, using regularly Gathas and Later Avesta for the one, 

Gathic and Later Avestan for the other. It seems best to retain 
the familiar " Vendidad,” even if it is a misreading for VHeudM. 
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English translation of the Avesta in Sacred Books 
of th& East, a work which English readers may be 
pardoned for regarding as infallible. 

It is now nearly twenty years since James 
Darmesteter^ startled the world of scholarship with 
his daring paradox, according to which the Gathas 
must be regarded as owing their most central con- 
ceptions to Philo of Alexandria, or to a school of 
thought of which Philo is the leading exponent. The 
theory, as Prof. Mills has well reminded us,^ involves a 
revolutionary change from its author’s earlier beliefs, 
as represented, for instance, in the first edition of his 
English Avesta. And within a year or so of its 
appearance the great Orientalist died, after crowding 
into his brief span a marvellous output, conditioned 
by the consciousness that for him the night was soon 
coming, wherein no man can work. It is due to his 
fame to remember that he never had before him the 
all but unanimous judgement of his fellow-students, 
in the light of which he might well have reverted to 
his earlier opinions. I need not, I think, go into 
detail, since with one notable exception the theory 
has never attracted any Iranian scholar of the first 
rank. But since nearly every page of these Lectures 
would be radically affected if we were no longer 
allowed to regard the Gathas as by far the oldest 
part of the Avesta, and centuries older than Philo, 
1 must set forth the main grounds on which ortho- 
doxy repels with confidence the new scepticism, as 

^ Le Zend-Avesta (Paris, 1893), introduction to vol. iii. ; and 
SBE iv. pp. xxxi-Ixix. See a convenient list of criticisms in 
Bousset, Judenium^ 547n. 

ZarathushtrUj Philo, the Achcemenids, and Israel (1905-6), p. 10. 
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represented in Darmesteter’s latest work, and to a 
modified extent in Prof. Fraiw Cumont’s famous - 
book on Mithraism. 

The sum of Darmesteter s case against the 
antiquity of the Gathas is really concentrated in the 
assertion that Philo’s Xo'70? is the original of the 
Amshaspand “Good Thouglit." ^ Incidentally, of 
course, this carries with it the lateness of all passages 
in the Later Avesta which name this or the other 
Amshaspands. Darmesteter does not tell us why 
Philo or the school to whicli he belonged may not 
have derived the conception from Iranian sources, if 
either party is to be convicted of borrowiiig. More- 
over, his admission that only one other of Philo ‘s six 
Xoyoi or Swufiei? can be compared with a member of 
the Zoroastrian hexad (the Amesha Spenta), is fiital 
to any close connexion between the two systems. 
The central equation itself is by no means axiomatic. 

“ Good Thought ” is at any rate no translation of 
Xdyos Betas, and the functions of the two have only 
superficial identity. As we see below (p. 98), the 
Araeshas have features of proto- Aryan antiquity, and 
their non-appearance in Achamienian religion can be 
accounted for on a very different theory. When 
Darmesteter says (p. Ixvii), “A Magus of the old 
days . . . would not have spoken of the earth as 
Spenta Armaiti,” he seems to have overlooked the 
evidence that Aramati was genius of the earth in 
India, and therefore presumably in Aryan times." It 

^ Vohu Mmak, also Best Thought/" or Thy {§fmn) 

Thought in addressing Ahura Mazdah. 

2 Unless Camoy is right in denying the truth of Sayana*s state- 
ments (on Rigiwda^ vii. S6^ and vhi. 42®): see Mmmn^ xili* 
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is very easy to grant much of what Darmesteter 
urges -as to foreign elements in the later parts of the 
Parsi sacred literature, though few scholars would 
now care to regard Judaism as a source of such. 
Cumont, in the first chapter of his great work, urges 
the fundamental differences between Ach^menian 
religion and the Avesta, which in this case will 
include not only the Vendidad but the Gathas. But 
this, as we see elsewhere, only means that Zara- 
thushtra himself had not kept a secure hold in the 
kingdom of Darius, nor the Magi yet gained one 
among the Persian nobility. We may remove the 
Gathas from the sphere of Cyrus and Darius in space 
as well as in time ; and we may give what date we 
please to Zarathushtra, and yet allow that the full 
effects of his teaching were not yet seen in Persia at 
the period where history opens. 

Darmesteter’s account of the transmission of the 
Avesta, based on the Parsi tradition, undeniably pre- 
disposes the reader to infer that an accurate repro- 
duction of a really ancient scripture was impossible. 
Tradition told how the twenty-one Nasks were lost 
in the invasion of Alexander ; how the Parthian king 
Valkhash (=Vologeses I., a contemporary of Nero, 
according to Darmesteter) ordered the scattered 
remnants to be collected ; and how the founder of 
the Sassanian dynasty, Ardashir, and his successor 
Shahpuhr, completed the canon two centuries later. 
A pno7i there seems every reason to suppose that 
the ultimate resultant would have but little of the 

ISS I do not think Carnoy adequately accounts for the genesis 
of the Indian commentator’s gloss, the coincidence of which with 
the Avesta gives a very strong presumption of its originality. 
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authentic and ancient about it. and a great deal of 
heterogeneous Sassanian thought. But when we 
have to give chapter and verse Ibr a claim that this 
has really happened, it is astonishing how little can 
be produced. In particular we have a test, that of 
metre, which by itself suffices to demonstrate the 
originality of the Gathas and of large portions of the 
Later Avesta. Darmesteter frankly admits that the ; 
Gathas were written in a dead language, if liis date ^ 
is to hold. Let us try to realise what this inv olves. 

There is, of course, no antecedent impossibility in 
such composition. All of us who have written Greek 
and Latin verse in our undergraduate days know’ that ' 
composition in a dead language is possible enough, 
granted very careful study of accurately preserved 
models, and of scientific gi-ammars. Such work as 
that which charms us in Walter Headlam’s Book of 
Gi'eek Verse proves that it can be done supremely 
well. But where w’ere the models, and the grammars ? ^ 

Sanskrit has been written for ages since it ceased to , 
be a living language — thanks to Panini, and the pre- ; 
servation of an immense literature. Have the very ^ 

names of Panini’s Iranian comrades perished ? And | 

what about existing Gathic verses on which the | 
priests of the first century modelled their own so 'I 
cleverly? We are to suppose that the innovating ;| 
Neoplatonist Magi used this ancient literature to help 1 
them, and then committed it to the care of the sacred ; 
fire, lest their new-fangled Amshaspands should be . 
found out. It hardly seems probable. Darmesteter’s 
earth rests on an elephant, which stands on a tortoise. 
And the tortoise ? Oh, rCimporte ! 

But this is only the beginning of the difficulties m 
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which the hypothesis is involved. These marvellous 
men of the first century a.d. had two dead languages 
to wrestle with, not one alone ! If the coins of the 
Scythian kings Kanishka and Huvishka (78-130 a.d.) 
prove by the legends 2aojOJ?oa|o{Shahrgvar)for Khshathra 
Vairya, and the like, that Gathic Avestan was dead, 
they prove equally that the Avestan of the Yashts 
was supplanted by Pahlavi. At the very least we 
must assume that the poets of the Yashts lived in 
another province, where a different literature in 
another dead language was preserved, and a second 
remarkably accurate gi'ammatical tradition. Or per- 
haps, while we are for postulating miracles, we may 
heighten the one instead of devising a second. Our 
grammarians, the peers of their famous Indian brethren, 
were able to preserve both dialects and keep them 
well differentiated ; they were the guardians of two 
literatures, one of which has vanished wholly in favour 
of the forged Gathas, and the other has left an un- 
certain quantity of fragments behind, mingled with 
the new imitations. This, too, seems hardly probable. 

W e come then to the special test anticipated above. 
The Gathas are confessedly in metre, and so ai’e large 
portions of the Yashts and later Yasna. The metrik 
of Gathas and Yashts is very different, and the one 
metre that governs all the verse of the Later Avesta 
is identic in principle with the ^loka of the later, 
classical Sanskrit, but more primitive, inasmuch as 
no sense of quantity has yet affected the prosody.^ 

^ I had better quote what I have written in ERPP 24 in a 
chapter devoted to Avestan verse terms : — 

We have noted that from first to last Avestan verse shows no 
sign of dependence on quantity. Long and short syllables are 
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Gathic metre is equally primitive in this respec^t, but 
is more varied and original in its terms. Eiit the ■ 
most iostnietive feature of Gatliie prosciih^ m the fact 
that a miiltitiide of forms refuse to scan as they stand 
ill the I^ISS. correctly spelt after tlic standards of a 
later day. Thus in the early stair/as of the first Chitha 
%ve find )(^Tidr€^ Armmiih^ vilurmwahiL where the metre 
demands three, four, and five syllaliles respectively. 
Etymology and comparison %vith \"’edie enable ns to 
read hmWre, ArammtiS^ vfivariihmikil wiii(*li suit the 

entire! j indifferent, and tlie student o( pnKudy has iinly In eniinfc 
and not to weigh. Now the verse of the Wain has inanlfeKtly 
passed into a new and more developed stage, in (as Prof. 

Arnold puts it) * preferences arise for long and short syllahles and 
for groups of these, at cerUun points in the verse.* Xur is this the 
only mark of development on the Indian side, 'Fhe rules tif vowel- 
combmation which in the . Rigveda (according to Whitney) canste t- 
vowel-ending to coalesce with a vowel initial in the next wtircl aliotit 
seven times for eveij one in which hiatus is left, mark a grc*at change 
from the conditions found in the Avcsta, where tins Kmndki* is 
relatively rare. This all means that the Rigveda belongs to a 
very much more advanced stage of liteniry evokitlcMi than any pari 
of the Avesta, although the latest Avestaii poetry must lie centuries 
later in date than the latest h}unns of the Elgveda. Indian literary 
development was clearly a hothouse plant llie \'edic fioets 
belonged to a regular craft, like Pindar ; and the Imrdk families 
had no doubt been elaborating the lines of their models for genera- 
tions before our oldest extant hymn was coinposecl. In Fer&iii, on 
the othe r hand, it was w^ell-ingh two thousand years before |>oels 
arose who cared much for literary form. We may not therefore 
argue that the more primitive system of Gathic verse gives the 
Hymns of Zarathushtra higher aiiliquity than the oldest Inclian 
poetry with its abundant marks of literary development But when 
we set this mark of primitive simplicity by the side of the evidence 
from language, which makes us recognise Gathic to lie at least as 
near as Vedic to the parent Aryan, we feel ft increasingly difficult 
to acquiesce in the traditional date for the Prophet, If the Vedic' 
poets are not to be brought down out of the second milleimiuia ncF' 
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metrical requirements. Geldner’s early work, tiber 
die 3Ietrik des jilngeren A vesta (Tubingen, 1877), 
proved the existence of similarly hidden metre in all 
the verse parts of Yashts, later Yasna, and Vendidad. 
In these, however, the verse is perpetually interrupted 
by prose, which usually betrays its unoriginal character 
by internal evidence as well as by its failure to scan. 
It is clear, therefore, that the secret of Later Avestan 
prosody was lost when the interpolations were made. 
The Gathas were much better preserved, and the 
verse form is relatively less often interrupted by 
misspelling, and practically never by interpolation. 
They were doubtless kept from injury by constant 
repetition with traditional music : if the music was 
wanting in the recitations of the Later A vesta, the 
wholesale accretions of prose glosses is accounted for. 

Having thus explained how the Gathas came to be 
preserved in a form which enables modern science to 
restore their metre with ease and certainty, we may 
go on to observe how minutely accurate is their 
language according to the tests of modern philology. 
Gathic inflexions are found to answer with uniform 
exactitude to those of Vedic Sanskrit, or to differ in 
perfectly explicable ways, the Gathic type being often 
more primitive. The 1st sing. act. pres, vaxsyd is 
older than Vedic -mni, the dat. sing. Ahurai than the 
Vedic asuraya. That first-century compositions, 
written in a dead language which only the priests 
knew, could have been made proof against the 
microscopic tests of twentieth-century science is 
unlikely enough.^ It is equally unlikely that men 

1 This statement does not involve a claim that the Gathas are 
impeccable in grammar. The recurrent use of instrumental case 
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with only religious interests in view %voiild have taken 
the trouble to cultivate linguistic* accuracy. ’ They 
had a public far less critical than that on which 
Chatterton palmed off his Rowley Ihicms. 

The verisimilitude of the Gathie picture of Zara- 
thushtra, his friends and his foes, is tlie subject of 
comment elsewhere. It is hard to see how anyone 
could make it into an elaborate myth, 'foo crabbed ; 
and allusive to be invented, too natural and at times j 
even trivial to bear any allegorical meaning, the ;| 
fragments of biography discoverable in the C-lathas | 
attach themselves without a suggestion of diflieulty I 
to a real man, doing a great work among many ad- ‘1 
versaries, but triumphant at last in the establi.shment ' I 
of a pure and practical religion. The Zaralhushtra ‘ | 
of the later A vesta rarely suggests the possibility of^' 
anything but myth. But to make the Reformer 
into a legend on the strength of the absurdities that 
gathered round his name is as reasonable as to make 
the Cyropesdia a pretext for doubting the existence 
of Cyrus, or the Apocryphal Gospels a triumphant ; 
vindication of the universal scepticism of Robertson f 

for nominative may perhaps be assumed to have some spjtactical ; 
ground, though it is hard to find one. But occnsioiuil lapses like 
the agreement of instr. and locative in 31 {us Prof. Jackson i 
notes) may be the exceptions that prove the rule. 

1 The mention of Mr J. M. Robertson reminds me that the ’ 
historicity of Zarathushtra goes the same way as that of every other 
notable figure of religious origins in his Pagan Chmts — “ Menu [«c f\, \ 

Lycurgus, Numa, Moses ” {op. cil.^, 238), with of cotirse Buddha and ' 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is ill arguiirg with a {xJymath who can set v 
Prof. Rhys Davids right about Buddhism, and all the Iranists about * 
Parsism — except, by the way, Geldner and Bartholomae, of whom 
he does not seem to have heard ! The cool confidence with which ? 
he declares the Gathas inconsistent with the reality of Zarathnsfatra’s j 
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and Drews. The Zarathushtra of the Gathas is 
historical, and in my judgement he himself is speak- 
ing there, wholly or nearly so.^ And here, as I have 
indicated, I am only echoing all the most recent 
criticism. Geldner and Bartholomae are emphatic 
on the subject, and Prof. Jackson endorses what I 
have written here. (He notes incidentally that 
“when Zarathushtra speaks in the third person, he 
is simply anticipating by a millennium and a half all 
other Persian poets.”) If this claim is allowed, we 
see the last possibility vanish of dating the poems 
late enough to be influenced by Platonism, for we 
certainly can find no room for him in any part of 
Iran that could feel Greek influence during the 
centuries of Achaemenian and Arsacide rule. 

The only live question as to the age of the Gathas 
concerns our choice between the traditional date and 
a higher antiquity. Since a large proportion of the 
Gathic verses distinctly profess to come from Zara- 
thushtra himself, and parts which do not so profess 
show every sign of contemporary date, we may treat 
the antiquity of the Prophet and that of the Gathas 
together : there is no discoverable argument for dis- 
trusting the overwhelming impression that the hymns 

person will only induce those who have really studied the Gathas to 
discount other dicta in this work of biassed and unscientific learning 
— ^'^pre-philological/' as Dr F. C. Conybeare well called it in his 
severe review [Literary Guide and Rationalist Review^ Dec. 191^)* 

^ Prof. Soderblom says {La Vie Future^ S45), “ C’est au vii® siecle 
que Fon peat placer; auplus tard^ Zarathustra et peut-etre les Gdthas 
qui sont pourtant; selon toute vraisembiance; considerablement 
posterieures au prophete.^^ It seems to me that there are many 
passages in the Gathas which become unintelligible if we separate 
them from the Founder’s own circle. 
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make upon our minds when the mythological microbe 
has been removed. For an earlier date — to ^uote 
only writers later than Prof. Jackson’s classical dis- 
sertation^ — stand Profs. Geldner and Bartholomae. 
The former says ^ : — 

If, then, the gathas reach back to the time of Zoroaster, 
and he himself, according to the most probable estimate, 
lived as early as the fourteenth century b.c., the oldest 
component parts of the J vesta are hardly inferior in age to 
the oldest Vedic hymns. 

And Prof. Bartholomae writes {AirWb 1675, s.v. 

ZaraQuUra ) : — 

While I hold fast to Zai'athushtra's historical diaraeter, 
I regard it as hopeless to determine precisely the period of 
his appearance. According to the native chronology (see 
West, SBE xlvii., p. xxviii), Zarathiishtra's birth falls 
in the year 660 e.c., and Jackson {Zo7'oaste}% 174) regards 
this as essentially reliable : “ The period . . . just before the 
Achgemenian power (is) the approximate date of Zoroasteris 
life."’ I believe we shall have to begin decidedly further 
back ; and I estimate Jackson’s investigation as Tiele does 
in Geschichte der Religion in Altertum^^ ii. 273 and 430, 

Bartholomae’s ipse divit in rejecting Jackson’s 
argument will carry much weight, but I hardly think 
that the reasons he actually states are very weighty. 
The general criticism of Jackson’s Zoroaste?', that it 

^ See his Zoroaster, where ancient views of the date of 

Zarathiishtra are summed up, and the case presented for the date 
that stands in the Parsi tradition, viz. 660~58S b.c. His argument 
is endorsed by Justi, Casartelli, and West. 

^ Em, xxi. 246. ■ Butin xxviii 1041 he quotes E. Meyeris 

date, viz. 1000 B.c., and adds ; ‘‘This, in its turn, may be too high, 
but, in any case, Zoroaster belongs to a prehistoric era.'^ The 
volumes of the new edition boast their simultaneoiisness, but here 
an exercise in higher criticism seems to detect a time interval and 
a change of view. 
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sets down a mass of matter, probable and improbable, 
without attempting to sift it, may or may not be 
justified : for my part, I have never read the book as 
suggesting that Prof. Jackson accepts all or any of 
the non-Gathic stories he collects. But in any case 
it cannot apply to a dissertation in which the author 
does most elaborately sift and discuss the credibility 
of the various elements in the tradition. Nor does 
it seem to me that the native chronology stands con- 
demned because in Yt 13®'^ the holy Saena is credited 
with a hundred pupils, and the chronology further 
makes him born on the centenary of the Religion, to 
die on its bicentenary. We might take something 
off all these centuries and yet hold that other elements 
in the system are approximately sound. 1 say this, 
though myself frankly unconvinced that the tradi- 
tional date of Zarathushtra is early enough. 1 do 
not feel that we can dogmatise, but I cannot help 
rather accentuating Prof. Jackson’s own admission 
that we could do with a longer time allowance. I will 
just state the desiderata, and leave the case, as 1 fear it 
must be left, with the traditional date as a minimum 
antiquity and a desire for a few more generations. 

To begin with, we seem to need time to bring 
Gathic nearer in date to the Veda. The closeness of 
Gathic and Vedic is extremely marked, and, as already 
observed, the Gathic is in many respects the more 
primitive. Vedic meti'e is decidedly more advanced 
than Gathic, as we saw just now.’^ Now of course 

^ See p. 14. In connection with Aryan Metrik it is interesting to 
note the Gathic vaf^ sing praise/" which properly means weave "" 
(cf. pai/rwSos). The development of meaning implies a rather long 
poetical tradition, well established before the Aryan tribes divided. 
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we can argue that a poetical school might develop in 
two generations what ten generations miglif not 
produce in a kindred people with a less decided taste. 
And since the Iranians remained within the area 
occupied by the united Aryan people,^ we can plead 
that they would naturally change in language less 
rapidly than the tribes which migrated into the new 
environment of India. Further, it may well be argued 
that we cannot date the Vedic poetxy safely within a 
good many centuries, though expert opinion seems 
generally to assume that its earlier developments at 
least lie well beyond the limits of the first millennium 
B.c. But when we have allowed for all these considera- 
tions, a feeling remains that we have not removed an 
a priori probability that a very few centuries at most 
should separate the two literatures, and that therefore 
we must put the Gathas as early as we can. 

Next comes the problem of fitting in the Gatha 
Haptanghaiti. It is in prose, but this must not weigh 
with us ; for the prose, being uniform, was doubtless 
due to deliberate choice, and not to the disappearance 
of Gathic ars metrica. But while it is in the Gathic 
dialect, and must apparently come from an age when 
the dialect was still a living idiom, its range of ideas 
dilFers startlingly from that of the verse Gathas. 
The most characteristic conceptions of Zarathu.shtra 
are thrust out by those of the old Aryan nature- 
worship. Apart from Ys 42, which Prof. Mills treats 
as an appendix (probably enough), the name of 
Zarathushtra does not appear ; and if w'e give up our 
claim that the Amesha Spenta were in some sense his 
special creation, we might put this Gatha before the 
1 See JgRPP, 31 f. 
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Prophet’s time. It is, however, highly unlikely that 
prosS should appear so early, and we seem compelled 
to allow the lapse of time enough to account for the 
gap that separates these compositions from the Gathas 
proper. Include Ys 42 (or its second stanza, which 
alone mentions Zarathushtra), and we are in a com- 
munity that worships the Prophet but ignores the 
spirit of his teaching: omit it, and we see the 
Mazdayasnian folk as oblivious of him as the royal 
author of the Behistan Inscription. Either alternative 
demands an adequate interval of time, unless perhaps 
place will serve, and the seven chapters may come 
from a district untouched as yet by the Reform. This 
involves (1) that the dialect of the postulated district 
was identical, or had been assimilated to the Gathic 
in transmission, and (2) that the Ameshas are older 
than the Reform and independent of it. This question 
we must discuss separately. Under this heading, 
then, again we have a problem of which the easiest 
and simplest solution comes by way of an enlarged 
time limit, though the argument admits of alterna- 
tives. We look at the case for the tradition, and once 
more we are left indecisively balancing probabilities. 

Thirdly, we need time most of all for the immense 
development that lies between Gathas and Yashts. 
As in the Gatha Haptanghaiti, there has been here a 
most marked return to the Aryan religion as it was 
before the Reform, and in thought as in metre the 
Yashts lie closer to Indian models than anything in 
the Gathas. There is also here the decidedly later 
form of the language. It may very possibly (see p. 23 f.) 
be connected with geographical separation. But here 
there is also the certainty of later date, which has 
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produced inter alia the apotheosis of Zarathushtra. 
Unless we are minded to excise all references tb the 
Founder as belonging to another age — though on the 
verse test many of them must be as old as any other 
part of the Yashts — we have to grant a considerable 
period for the growth of this total revolution in the 
conception of Zarathushtra and the religion. And if 
we ask how late we may put the earliest Yashts, we 
are met with a chorus of vetoes when we try to get 
past Alexander. Are two and a half centuries long 
enough to account for all these developments ? 1 

cannot pronounce the emphatic No. But I think the 
considerations here advanced may make us disposed 
to hear the counsel for the tradition and then bring 
in a verdict of Not Proven. 

On the subject of the date of the Yashts it is 
necessary to say a little more, since their date more 
or less affects the antiquity of the Gath as. I am on 
this matter in complete agreement with my friend 
Prof. Jackson, who places the Yashts in the period 
just before Alexander. Notices of Zarathushtra’s 
successor Saena influence his decision, and the re- 
markable coincidence of the Anahita Yasht with the 
records of Artaxerxes Mnemon and his encouragement 
of her cult. As we shall see in Lecture II., the 
accounts we possess of the religious conditions of the 
later Achaemenian period suit the contents of the 
Yashts very closely. That the two centuries allowed 
by this date give room for the Gathas is to me, as 1 
have said, increasingly hard to believe, when the two 
gaps have to be allowed for — between the verse 
Gathas and the Haptanghaiti, and between this and 
the Yashts. 
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There are, however, one or two other indications of 
date In the Later Avesta which should be examined, 
the more so as they affect the fundamental inquiry 
as to the districts from which we may assume the 
various parts of the Avesta to have come. I have 
sought further the help of my friend Mr E. W. 
Maunder of Greenwich Observatory, as to the data 
provided by the Tishtrya Yasht.^ He now raises a 
difficulty affecting the latitude. The four “ Regent ” 
stars, guarding the four quarters of the sky, seem to 
be identifiable as Sirius [Tistrya), the Great Bear 
(Hapto-hinga), Vega {Variant), and Fomalhaut 
{Satavaesa), t]xQ first two being quite certain and the 
last two most probable. These stars would all be 
above the horizon together, and not far from it for 

^ See note in ERPP, 132: it will be convenient to quote it: — 

On this pointy where the authorities differ considerably^ and there 
is no evidence how far the opinions expressed are supported by 
experts in a field very far away from that of the Zendist^ I have 
thought it well to consult my friend the Rev. R. Killip, F.R.A.S., 
who has kindly secured for me a further opinion from Mr E. W. 
Maunder of Greenwich Observatory. Mr Maunder, assuming the 
latitude 38“ N. (about that of Merv) and the epoch of 400 b.c., 
says that at the moment of Sirius’ rising (E.S.E.), Fomalhaut was 
setting (S.W. by S.);, Vega being 18“ high (N.W. by W.) and 
the Great Bear wholly visible, with rj on the meridian, sub-polar. 

^ Reviewing the whole problem, the most symmetrical solution would 
obviously be to take the four as Sirius, Fomalhaut, Vega, and Charles’ 
Wain. All four would be close to the horizon, and would be 90“ 
apart, the figure being a little slewed round with regard to the 
meridian.’ Mr Maunder discusses some other stars, and makes 
some interesting suggestions as to the possibility of using the 
legend for determining the date — a tempting line, but beyond our 
limits here. The stars I have given are the same as those for which 
Geiger decides (Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians^ i. 141), but he 
puts Satavaesa in the West, wrongly interpreting the Pahlavi evi- 
dence (Bartholomae).” Bd ^ (SBE, v. 12). 
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the latitude 38° N. and the epoch 400 b.c. They lie 
about 90° apart, and when Sirius is rising they -Would 
guard respectively the East, North, est and South. 
But Mr IMaunder now notes that it seems “ \'ery 
unlikely that even in the clear air ot the Iranian 
plateau two stars -would attract attention at the 
moment when both were on the horizon, and one of 
them [Fomalhaut] was setting ; and even if they were 
noticed they would only be seen together for a few 
moments.” “ If we take latitude 30°, then Sirius, 
Fomalhaut, and Vega, and the seven stars of the 
Great Bear, would be visible together at the rising of 
Sirius from about 300 b.c. to 800 b.c. They w-^ould 
all be above the horizon together for a considerably 
longer period, but either Fomalhaut or the star at 
the tip of the Bear’s tail would be getting too near 
the horizon to make it likely that it would be actually 
observed.” So far we are being led to seek the Yasht 
country in Arachosia, which would suit very well, 
especially as it enables us to locate the Gathas in the 
north, in Bactria, and the Yashts half way towards 
India: their closer relation to the Vedas is noted 
elsewhere. 

But there are more serious difficulties to come. 
The Yasht seems to point unmistakably to the period 
of the heliacal rising of Sirius, the time when after 
seventy days’ invisibility he first emerges victorious 
and shines in the morning before the rising of the 
Sun. But Mr Maunder notes that “when Sirius 
rises heliacally the other stars practically disappear. 
The dawn would overcome all the fainter stars.” 
Further, for latitude 30° and 400 b.c,, the heliacal 
1 More exactly,, S,E,, N.W., and S.W. 
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rising of Sirius was about July 18 ; it is some three 
week^ later now. “But on the Iranian plateau, 
anywhere you like to take from the Gulf of Oman to 
the Caspian Sea, or further north to Merv, July is 
one of the driest months of the year. It is, indeed, 
the beginning of the rainless season. The rains of 
the whole region between the Persian Gulf and 
Turkestan are winter rains beginning in November.” 
It seems clear that these facts knock a very serious 
hole in our interpretation of the Yasht and drive us 
to find its meaning in a very different quarter. 

And here my astronomer helpers are ready with 
a suggestion which is little less than sensational. 
“Reading the Tir Yasht again, my wife and I are 
greatly impressed, and the impression has grown with 
every reading, that it is practically, in mythological 
guise, a description of the breaking of the south- 
west monsoon. But this is Indian, and does not 
spread to Persia. If, therefore, Tistar means the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, it would suit very well 
meteorologically for the breaking of the monsoon in 
the regions round Delhi, Ajmir, Jaipur, and that 
district.” 

Did then the Tishtrya myth originate in India? 
If it did, Mr Maunder’s information further helps us. 
“If we could go as far south as 25 degrees, then 
the four chieftains would all be visible together at 
the rising of Sirius from about 900 B.c. as far back as 
I have gone, which is about 1800 b.c.” Now, suppose 
the myth is really Indian, and arose well back in the 
second millennium. We are very short of straw for 
our bricks, but I cannot resist a tentative effort, even 
if the brick is doomed to crumble under criticism. 
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Might the Tishtrya myth be one relic of a prehistoric 
migration out of India backwards to the nortli-west, 
of which the Indian gods at Boghaz-keui (p, 5) 
mark the limit ? I see no a priori reason why tliere 
should not have been an ebb of the tide : some tribes 
after trying India for a generation or two might -well 
strike back for some reason or other. If something 
of this kind happened, we have an additional stimulus 
for the primitive Aryan religious conditions observable 
in the Yashts, and for other features in which we see 
them markedly nearer Indian conditions than the 
much older Gathas.^ 

Before I leave this astronomical speculation I 
may mention that Mrs Maunder has been examining 
the date of the original form of the Bundahish - and 

1 For a perhaps rather daring speculation as to the prehistoric 
movements of the Aryan-speaking tribes, i may refer to my essay 
referred to above (p. 5, note). Here I have examined the 
linguistic affinity of Sanskrit with the West Indo-European 
languages. The whole mass of the satBin languages cuts off Sanskrit 
from them ; and yet they agree in the preservation of a distinction 
between hhdhgk and hdg^ which the sai^jn groups confused. 
Certain other affinities suggest that a Germanic tribe migrated 
very rapidly from the West, perhaps in the middle of the second 
millennium, before the Indo-European dialects were very much 
differentiated, and imposed their language on a mi am folk in 
Bactria or the neighbourhood. When the Indian section piisiied 
southwards, the language of the Gathic people left behind was 
gradually assimilated to the Iranian around. Tlie reader is asked 
not to judge the theory from this summary I 

^ In The Ohsei'mtory^ October 191^. Iri the two following months 
Mrs Maunder pursues the subject, and I am very sorry that I cannot 
stay to summarise her argument, which students of the ihirsi classics 
ought to read. But I must mention that she and Mr Maimder, 
who reinforces her argument in a letter to me, try to prove that 
TiUtya in the Yasht means not Sirius but the Sun. Their strongest 
proof is that in the Bundahish account of the conflict with Apaosha, 
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arguing for the middle of the first century a.d. I must 
not sfky to comment on this interesting conclusion, 
which only indirectly concerns “Early Zoroastrianism.” 
But as I must quote the Bundahish often, on the as- 
sumption that it contains much fairly early matter, it 
is worth chronicling that an acute specialist in another 
field of research sees reason to place it at this rela- 
tively early epoch. With this let us pass on to another 
possible chronological datum of a different kind. 

The nineteenth Yasht, as Darmesteter observes, 
“would serve as a short history of the Iranian 
monarchy, an abridged Sh§,h N^meh.” If so, we 
can hardly help attaching significance of some kind 
to its silences. The royal succession comes down to 
Vishtaspa, and passes on immediately to Saoshyant 
(who in the Yashts is a purely supernatural figure), to 
appear in the future at the Frashokereti. It seems 
fair to argue that the Yasht could hardly have omitted 
the great names of Cyrus and Darius, if it was 
composed in Persia several centuries after their time. 
But here as usual the argumentum e silentio admits 
of a good many alternatives. A section in honour of 

Tislitrya is said to be ‘^in Cancer,’’ which of course no orthodox 
Dogstar could be. I should have to assume that the Bundahish 
source %vas a little mixed ” in its astronomy, unless Mrs Maunder s 
hint can be used that Sirius rose heliacally at Delhi when the 
Sun was in Cancer, in the month Tir, and the breaking of the 
monsoon was in suspense.” That Greek writers [late, with the 
doubtful exception of Archilochus] confuse the Dogstar and the Sun 
suggests to Mr Maunder that the brightest of the stars was regarded 
as his representative. But Greek evidence, at anyrate, seems to 
make the star name come first. In the Excursus (p. 435 f.) I suggest 
that Tira was distinct from TiUrya and used to represent the 
planet Mercury. The clear statement of Plutarch (below, p. 402) 
shows that Sirius was very prominent in the Magian system. 
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Darius and his successors might evm hiive })een 
suppressed under the Arsacides, more philheliene 
than the Greeks themselves ; or other causes might 
be invoked to explain a loss which was so painfully 
easy in centuries in which it is the survival and not 
the disappearance of Avesten texts that imnes our 
wonder. Or, again, geographical separation may be the 
key to our problem. We can hardly study the long 
lists of manifestly genuine but utterly unknown ntunes 
in Yt 13 without asking whether the scene of all this 
mysterious literature may not lie in some part of Iran 
which has never entered the stream of history. Here 
again, then, we are making bricks without straw. 

A terminus a quo seems to be presented with 
considerable pi'obability in Yt 13^®, on which I may 
repeat what I wrote recently in ERPP^ p. 141 f. 

“ In 1.^® we read how the Fravashis cause a man to 
be born who is a master in assemblies and skilled in 
sacred lore, so that he ‘comes away from debate’ 
a victor over ‘ Gaotama.’ Now Gotama, which 
answers exactly to this, is a Vedic proper name, and 
Bartholomae is satisfied with recognising an other- 
wise unknown unbeliever. Geldner (in 1877) took 
it as a common noun. But the temptation to see 
here Gautama the Buddha is extremely strong. 
Darmesteter says that Buddhism had established a 
footing in Western Iran as early as the second century 
B.C. Prof. Cowell used to point out that pmpia, 
the cognate of the word rendered ‘debate’ just now, 
was a prominent word in Buddhism.^ On the same 

But it must be noted tlmi frasna appears in Yt 5®', where the 
wizard Axtya asks 99 questions of the holy Yoisia, which he answers : 
the wizard is an Iranian Sphinx, but rather resembles this “Gaotema.” 
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side is a concise and telling argument in Prof. 
Jacksdii’s Zoroaster, p. 177 f. Accepting this view, 
first suggested by Haug, we are, in Darmesteter’s 
opinion, brought down to the age of the Arsacid 
dynasty ; but there hardly seems adequate reason for 
rejecting the possibility that isolated missionaries of 
Buddhism might have been found in Iran many 
generations earlier, and Prof. Jackson gives a good 
argument for this earlier date drawn from the Yasht 
itself. One might even hazard the suggestion that 
the mistake by which the name of Gautama is trans- 
ferred to a man who preached Gautama’s gospel, may 
be due to the very fact that the preaching was thus 
isolated, that Buddhism was still almost unknown.” 

Prof. Jackson (lx.) points out that in 1.®'' of the 
same Yasht mention is made of Saena, whose date 
is on the traditional chronology 531-431 B.c. (see 
above, p. 19), and who “might therefore have been 
a contemporary with Buddha.” “ In the case of 
Gaotoma as of Saena,” Prof. Jackson proceeds, “the 
Yasht may be alluding to one who is born after 
Zarathushtra, and may be hurling anathemas against 
an opposing and heretical religion (and that religion 
Buddhism) which began to flourish about the same 
time as the Yasht may have been written.” 

One witness from antiquity should be mentioned 
before we leave the subject, especially as it might 
seem to tell in favour of the Sassanian date of the 
Avesta. In the latter half of the third century a.d. 
the philosopher Porphyry writes thus — the original 
may be seen in Jackson’s Zoroaster, p. 243 : — 

Yourself, Porphyrias, have written several criticisms upon 
the book of Zoroaster, showing it to be a recent forgery 
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concocted by partisans of the sect [ot the Gnostics, 
apparently] with a view to commending doctrines they 
have set themselves to propagate as if they came from the 
ancient Zoroaster. 

Now of course these words would be completely 
justified if, as Darmesteter asserted, the part of the 
Sassanian king Ardashir ( 211-241 xV.d.) and his high 
priest Tansar in gathering the Avestan texts was that 
of composition rather than collection. And it is no 
part of our case to deny that Tansar busied himself 
in both ways. Porphyry is not likely to ha^^e secured 
first-hand witness of what happened at the court of 
the Persian king ; and there would be little difficulty 
in making out a plausible case for a wholesale forgery 
of Zoroastrian texts in the fervour of the revival. 
But the philosopher’s language suits much better 
some Gnostic work, an anticipation of IManichean 
teaching which used the hoary name of the Iranian 
Prophet after the familiar manner of pseudepigraphic 
literature. Vishtaspa’s name was notoriously thus 
employed. I need not further argue that even if 
Porphyry was accurately recalling the literary activity 
of the newly established Sassanians, which began not 
long before he was born, our ease for the antiquity of 
the Gathas is not affected. 

One more argument bearing on the date of the 
Gathas remains to be mentioned. Prof. Eduard 
Meyer, with Geldner’s approval, urges from the 
appearance of Mazdaka as a proper name in ISledia as 
early as 715 b.c. that “ the Zoroastrian religion must 
even then have been predominant in Media” (Geldner 
in Enc, Brit.). But, as Prof. Jackson notes, the 
name in question may come from mazdclh just as well 
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as Mazdahx even in the Gathas the word is not 
invariaWy a proper name. But there is a far stronger 
piece of evidence than the name Mazdaka could 
supply, even if we allowed that it is a theophoric 
appellation. Prof. Hommel’s discovery of the divine 
name Assara MazaM in an Assyrian inscription of the 
reign of Assur-bani-pal ^ involves an antiquity for the 
name Ahura Mazdah higher than any scholar could 
venture to assign to Zarathushtra, whose claim to the 
authorship of this characteristic title must, I fear, be 
abandoned. The inscription itself is rather later than 
the date of the name Mazdaka, but the archaic form 
of Ahura Mazdah’s name takes us back at least into 
the second millennium, and some way back. To the 
phonetic indications described elsewhere^ may be 
added the fact that Assara Mazos is followed by the 
seven good spirits of heaven {Igigi) and the seven 
evil spirits of earth (Anunnaki). This means that 
the deity has been pretty thoroughly assimilated to 
Semitic conditions, as we shall see when we eome to 
discuss the bearing of these facts on the problem of 
the Amshaspands. Phonetic and historical evidence 
therefore converge on the deduction that the name 
Ahura Mazdah, in an earlier form, was in existence 
long before Zarathushtra. Asura - Ahura being 
already a generic name for the highest deities, we 
have to postulate the addition of a cult epithet “the 
Wise,” attached to one great deity ® ; some would say 

^ See Pi'oceedings of the Society for Biblical Arcliceology^ 1899, 
p. 132. I have to thank Dr C. H. W. Johns for the reference, the 
importance of which has been largely overlooked, 

2 See the detached note beiow/p, 422 f. 

s I may mention here a daring conjecture of my friend Prof. 
H. M. Chadwick. Starting from the fact that the Semitists seem 
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VaruEia, who in the Veda forms a pair wdth Mitra, as 
Ahura and Mithra do in the Yasht addressed no the 
latter. Probably this took place in a very limited 
circle, so that long after on the Behistan Rock Ahura 
Mazdah could be called “ god of the Aryans,” that is, 
presumably the nobles of Aryan race living among 
a people largely or mainly of a different stock, 
indigenous to the country. 

I pass on from what might seem to be a digression, 
were it not that candour seems to demand the 
examination of an argument which proves to con- 
tribute nothing reliable towards the evidence for the 
antiquity of the Gathas. We shall not need it, I 
venture to urge, after weighing the considerations 
already brought forwai’d. The position of Cumont 
must be sketched before we leave the Avesta. One 
sentence will, however, suffice for our present purpose. 
“ A fact which cannot to-day be contested,” he 
says,^ “ is that Avestan Zoroastrianism, whatever its 
antiquity, was not practised by all the inhabitants of 
ancient Iran.” He emphasises the contrasts bet'ween 
the Avestan ritual and the cultus of the AchEemenian 
kings, points out that Mithraism is nearer to their 
religion than is the teaching of the Avesta, and 
observes that not the Amshaspands but Mithi-a and 
Anahita first appeared as sharers of Auramazda’s 
throne and made an impression on the Gneco-Roman 

veiy doubtful about the meaning and etymology of the great god 
Asshur, he suggests that it may have been simply Asura adapted. 
Hommel’s discovery would encourage the possibility, one would 
think ; but the Semitists must be left to deal with the suggestion. 
If accepted, we have fresh arguments for a cultus of this Arj'an 
deity long before Zarathushtra. 

^ Textes et Monuments, p, 4. 
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world. All this we shall have to meet later on, but 
it ma;^ be said at once that geographical separation 
will account for it quite as well as a theory that 
makes the Amshaspands late. This, however, is 
Darmesteter’s position, not Cumont’s, for the latter is 
at pains to show (see below, p. 104 f., 430 f.) that all 
six of them supplied names for the Cappadocian 
Calendar some centuries b.c. If, apart from this 
exception and the evidence of the Later Avesta, the 
Amshaspands are invisible until the first century, it 
is only because the Reform was slow in making its 
way among the people of Western Iran, if indeed it 
ever did so, until the Sassanian era : it seems to have 
remained in the West the religion of the more intel- 
lectual classes — which is extremely natural. And 
when we find Cumont feeling strongly the difficulty 
of postulating early date for poems so recondite and 
abstract as the Gathas, is it not enough to reply that a 
great religious genius is always far beyond his age ? ^ 

With the Avesta we must class the mass of the 

^ To these notes on Prof. Cumont's position I might append one 
on a point made by him in a Congress paper reported in RHR 
xxxvi. 261. He calls the Avesta the work of a closed reforming 
caste not anterior to the Sassanides — which for its present form 
we admit. He goes on to say that the texts do not allow us to 
decide whether there was a rudimentary Avesta in Achsemenian 
and Arsacide ages. Basil and Eznik say the Magi had no books^ 
while Paiisanias attributes some to them. Are we to regard Basil 
and Eznik as better witnesses than Hermippus ? (The remark of 
Dr S. Reinach in the discussion, that the frequent comparison of 
Magi and Druids proves the former to have had no book^ strikes 
me as curiously inconclusive.) After all, if Magi in certain districts 
did not use a sacred book, it agrees with all we expect to find from 
other indications: elsewhere we know they had such. Prof. Cumont 
indicated that a reconciliation of the data was possible. 
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later Pahlavi literature, of which The /Sacred Sook.s of 
the East coxit&ms a very important selection. * Since 
these all fall in a late period, a millennium or more 
after the date we have fixed for our limit, they can 
of course only be used incidentally. That they can 
be used at all is due to the evident fact that they 
contain a large though indeterminate amount of 
Avestan matter otherwise lost — some of it decidedly 
early, as we saw above, p. 26 f. The extreme 
difficulty of determining the date of the late prose 
contained in the Avesta itself, which includes the 
bulk of the Vendidad, is of course even exceeded 
by the problem that meets us when we try to 
speculate on the antiquity of Avestan fragments 
contained in Pahlavi books, or in passages written in 
Pahlavi which claim to be paraphrased from lost 
Avestan matter. The grammatical chaos which pre- 
vails so often in prose parts of the Avesta, or in 
what appear to be interpolations of prose inserted in 
the older verse, demonstrates that the later Avestan 
dialect was dead when these belated efforts at com- 
position were made. They may therefoi-e very well 
be due to the Sassanian editors themselves, to whom 
in any case we owe the collection and preservation of 
our Avesta. But unless on any point we happen to 
have datable Greek witness, we are left to conjecture 
when we try to determine the antiquity of elements for 
which Pahlavi writers are our only Iranian authority. 

The old Persian Inscriptions, and especially those 
on the great Behistan Rock, are a tempting subject 
for digression, but I must keep to relevant matter, 
which in this case goes very little beyond bare 
mention. The interpretation of the inseriptional 
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data affecting religion will come before us in the 
second Lecture. The far-reaching consequences of 
the colossal achievement by which the men of the 
early nineteenth century read the secret of Darius 
are apparent to all students of cuneiform-written 
languages to-day. The task of decipherment seems 
to be finally accomplished now ; and the would-be 
gleaner at Behistan, equipped as he must be with the 
faculties of the Alpine climber as weU as of the 
scholar, has little prospect of new discoveries. There 
is something specially fascinating about the one piece 
of modern writing which Prof. Williams Jackson dis- 
covered on the face of the Rock below the records 
of Darius. The habit of courting immortality by 
cutting names on rock or building or tree is attested 
in papyrus letters from ancient Egypt and in too 
frequent irritations of modern experience. But for 
one indulgence of this kind the sternest censor will 
feel nothing but sympathy. “With an iron pen 
graven in the rock for ever,” may be read below the 
cuneiform 

H. C. RAWLINSON, 1844; 

and those who can best appreciate one of the most 
splendid triumphs of the brain of man will be readiest 
to allow that name its right to stand there. 

Upon the rest of our Iranian sources we need not 
dwell, for they will come up when wanted for special 
purposes. The newly discovered treasures of Turfan 
lie far outside our period, but that they are eminently 
relevant will be speedily realised by anyone who reads 
the supplement, one quarter the size of the original 
book, which Bartholomae has added to his Dictionary. 
Much later still is Firdausi’s Shah Nameh, but we 
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shall find frequently that its stores of ancient Iranian 
saga and folklore will help us in our study of the 
origins of Zoroastrianism. 

Finally we come to the Greek and Latin writers, who 
alFord us evidence of the utmost importance because 
of the precision with which we can generally date their 
information. Before Anquetil Duperron brought the 
Avesta to Europe, the classical sources were naturally 
almost the only evidence upon which historians of 
Persian religion could rely. Thomas Hyde’s great 
book, which indirectly stimulated AnquetiFs fine 
ambition, was published more than two centuries ago, 
but remains a valuable tool to-day because of its 
treatment of material accessible before Avesta or 
Inscriptions were known. A few of the most im- 
portant loci classici will be found translated and 
annotated below.^ The limitations of these foreign 
testimonies were easily allowed for, and I think 
experience gives the inquirer a higher sense of their 
value. This is especially the ease with our oldest 
witness, Herodotus, to whom alone I need refer in 
this context. I leave to historians very cheerfully 
the duty of estimating the general reliability of the 
“ Father of History” ; but I must bear my testimony 
to his character as a source for the delineation of the 
popular religion of Persia in the fifth century. Thirty 
years ago Prof. Sayce brought out an edition of the 
first three books which in many ways seemed intended 
to be an up-to-date reissue of the ancient tract De 
Malignitate Herodoti. I am not qualified to express 

1 Herodotus, i. 131-140 (p. 391 ff.); Plutarch, Ms and Osiris, 
46 f. (p, 399 ff.) ; Strabo, xv. 3, 13 ff. {p. 407 ff.) ; Diogenes Laertius, 
Procsm. ad init. (p. 410 ff.). 
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an opinion as to the bulk of the Professor’s strictures, 
whieh’range over a large proportion of the field ap- 
propriated by one of the most encylopgedic Orientalists 
of our time. But in the corner of that field in which I 
have tried to work I have found that a generation of 
research has antiquated not the ancient historian but 
his modern annotator. Some of the grounds of this 
opinion will, I hope, make themselves apparent in the 
later pages of this volume. 

Our survey needs only to be completed by a bare 
reference to epigraphic sources to which reference 
will occasionally be made. A rescript of Darius 
comes to us in Greek, and a long inscription from 
King Antiochus of Commagene (first century B.c.).* 
Coins of the Indo-Scythian kings, in Greek letters, 
afford some important indirect evidence that we shall 
have to weigh. And there are the monuments of 
Mithraism, scattered all over Europe, which will be 
borne in mind during sundry parts of our inquiry, 
although we shall shortly realise that their direct 
connexion with the subject is but small. I have by 
no means exhausted the list of sources which we shall 
have to study, but I have said enough to prepare for 
the investigations that will follow. 

^ I need hardly say that I do not suggest the indiscriminate 
acceptance of Persian material in Herodotus. He could make 
Darius, for instance^ talk Greek in more senses than one (e.g. iii. 
72). But the line is generally easy to draw. 

2 The text of the Gadatas ” inscription of Darius may be seen 
with Dittenberger’s notes in his Sylloge Inscriptionum Grmcarum^ 
1-4 (No. 2). Those on the monument of Antiochus of Commagene 
are in the same great epigraphisPs Orientis Grcsci Inscriptiones 
SelectWy 591 if. (Nos. S8S-401). The religious importance of the 
Antiochus inscriptions is discussed below, p. 106 f. 
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BE'FOEE KAEATHUSHTEA 

The Persian — zealous to reject 
Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 
And roofs of temples built by human hands — 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops. 

With myrtle- wreathed tiara on his brow. 

Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 

And to the winds and mother elements, 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 
A sensitive existence, and a God, 

With lifted hands invoked, and songs of praise. 

Wordsworth, The Excunion^ book iv. 

We are not ready yet to study the personality and 
the work of the thinker and prophet whose name 
gives us our subject. It is never possible to under- 
stand a religious reform without first understanding 
that which was reformed. So I must prepare the way 
further for Zarathushtra by investigating the beliefs 
and practices of the people to whom he came. It in- 
volves anticipating some subjects the proper place for 
which will come later on, but I must repeat my assump- 
tion that the foundations and framework of the Zoro- 
astrian system are known. I am not, as I said before, 
attempting a complete exposition of Zoroastrianism 
as it stands, but inquiring into its origin, growth, and 
essential character ; and for this purpose the order I am 
adopting seems least open to practical disadvantage. 
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There are, as I read the history, two main strands 
in the rope, apart from that which Zarathushtra 
himself supplies. One of these will form the subject 
of inquiry when we have examined the history and 
teaching of the Prophet himself ; for it seems fairly 
certain that it was outside his own knowledge, though 
in existence before his time. The work of the Magi, 
as we shall see, was to build on Zarathushtra’s 
foundation a superstructure which (to put it very 
moderately) was not in all respects after Zarathushtra’s 
style. The question before us now is the religious 
position of the people to whom he came. What 
were the beliefs which he inherited, which he had to 
accept, to adapt, or to reject ? Our evidence for this 
inquiry will be of very varied character. W e examine 
by the comparative method the prehistoric conditions 
of the Aryan -speaking tribes before their division 
into Indian and Iranian as indicated in Lecture I. 
We pursue our researches into the period of the 
Ach^menian kings in Persia, and from their monu- 
ments and the works of the Greek historians, especially 
Herodotus, we try to picture the religion of the court 
and of the people. 

The first question which should be settled is that 
concerning the religion of the early Acheemenian 
kings. The debate on this famous problem is perhaps 
not likely to be closed with any decisiveness, the data 
being curiously ambiguous. I cannot present the 
material here, but it is really unnecessary, as it has 
been done so well by experts who (for once) do not 
require us to go outside English. Indeed, there is 
a penny pamphlet by Bishop Casartelli which supplies 
all the quotations that are really germane to the 
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subject, with the comments of a scholar who carries 
the utmost weight.^ Of a more technical character 
is the very full discussion by Prof. Williams Jackson 
and Dr L. H. Gray.^ Dr Gray gives us a careful 
summary in his excellent article on the Achcemenians."’ 
With researches of outstanding importance available 
for every reader, I may content myself with merely 
stating my own view and offering a few comments. 

We begin with Cyrus. His position might seem 
to be removed from the range of discussion by the 
summary dictum of Prof. Eduard Meyer that “it 
cannot be doubted by any unpi-ejudiced mind that 
C5n:us was a Zoroastrian.”^ It will be seen from his 
words quoted below that this is mainly an inference 
from the Zoroastrianism of Darius, which IVIeyer 
asserts is patent from every wmrd of his Inscription. 
The specialists are by no means so clear about Darius, 
and in the case of Cyrus it is hardly too much to say 
that the “prejudice” which Meyer’s dictum implies 
in any who question it seems to have afflicted them 
with distressing uniformity. Dr L. H. Gray remarks 
that “there is no evidence whatever to show that he 
was a Zoroastrian.” Dr Casartelli records the doubt 
whether Cyrus was an “ Auramazdean ” like Darius, 
since — 

The Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions of that famous 
conqueror portray him rather as a polytheist, inasmuch as 
he proclaims himself to the Babylonians the servant and 

^ The Religion oj the Great Kings (Catholic Truth Society). 

2 Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxi. (1901), p. 164-IS4. 

3 ERE, i. 69-72 (1908). 

^ Enc. Brit., xxi. 205 : cf. GescLd. Alt., iii. 21 (“. . . wird, wer die 
Sachlage besonnen flberlegt, nicht bezweifeln; sonst musste die 
Religion bei Darius als Neuerung auttreten”). 
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the worshipper of the Assyrio-Babylonian gods. . . . This 
— may at least be supposed — was done in order to please 
his new subjects, and to gain the favour of the powerful 
sacerdotal body. 

That Meyer’s ipse dixit in itself would be accepted 
more readily than almost anyone’s is undeniable, and 
in questioning it here I am rather denying than yield- 
ing to a “prejudice.” We have nothing whatever 
from Cyrus’s own hand which could possibly bear 
on the question, except the “ Cylinder Inscription ” 
with its profession of loyalty to Marduk, and the 
rescript in Ezra (1*’®) where he declares that 
Yahweh is God. I do not draw the conclusion that 
Cyrus was a polytheist, for Darius, the fervent wor- 
shipper of Mazdah, makes the like concessions to his 
foreign subjects ; but they will hardly be claimed 
as evidence that he really adored only the deity 
who is not mentioned ! Of course, in the absence of 
Old Persian inscriptions from him,^ the silence about 
Mazdah is intelligible enough. But it will not do for 
us to compensate for the silence by a mere “doubt- 
less,” which is all too often the cloak for a total 
absence of evidence. We have in fact only two 
sources of information to eke out Meyer’s not very 
conclusive argument about the improbability that 
Darius was an innovator. We turn naturally to the 
Cylinder for what it may give us, which certainly is 
very little indeed.® The one conspicuous point we 

The Murghab inscription I am Cyrus the King, the 
Achsemenian will not help us— even if it were quite certain 
that it does not belong to C)rrus the Younger, who might be 
XsayaOi^a in the same sense as Dariuses ancestors had the title. 

2 C. J, Ball, Light from the East, 224 £, translates the 
inscription, A microscopic criticism might note that Cyrus is 
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observe is the relation in which the great king stands 
to Marduk of Babylon. The theory of local divinities 
could not be moi’e emphatically stated. IMarduk is 
angry because Nabonidus, anxious to make IMarduk 
supreme, had removed the shrines and images of the 
local deities to Babylon, which was his own locality. 
They in turn are angry at being removed away from 
their own place. So Cyrus, restoring all to their 
homes, and establishing Marduk as lord in Babylon, 
supreme because Babylon itself had such primacy, 
enjoys the favour of all the gods alike. 

Dr Gray seeks for material in the Cyropivdia of 
Xenophon, and very acutely points out^ that its 
subtle coincidences with our Iranian evidence make 
its testimony much less negligible than it is usually 
supposed to be. I think he makes a strong case, but 
that he has omitted to show how Xenophon bridged 
the gulf of a century and a half between Cyrus and 
his own Persian travels. When, on the strength of 
Xenophon’s evidence, which Dr Gray thinks the most 
reliable we have, the religion of Cyrus is inferred to 
be nearest to that set forth in the Later Avesta, we 
note the proof as striking and helpful, but for the 
religion of Artaxerxes Mnemon rather than that of 
Cyrus. If we regard Cjrus as probably a Mazdean 
— not a Zoroastrian, however — ^it will be because 
Ahura Mazdah was “god of the Aryans” (p. 82), and 
Cyrus belonged to an eminently Aryan clan. If it 

again and again “ King of the Four Regions ” (N., S., E., W.), 
which is an obvious contrast to the Seven Kaiv^vi-ars of the Later 
Avestan. But of course Cyrus (or his Babylonian secretaiy) uses 
the idioms as well as the language of Babylon. 

1 ERE, i. 70. 
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was possible to be a Mazdean without ever having 
heard of Zarathushtra, we have nothing left as proof, 
and next to nothing amounting to a presumption, that 
Cyrus had come in contact with the Reform. His 
creed was more probably the popular Iranian nature- 
worship described so accurately by Herodotus in the 
locus classicus we shall be taking up presently. In 
many particulars its elemental worship would agree 
sufficiently with Babylonian and Elamite ; and “ the 
God of heaven” in the Ezra rescript suits his own 
religious phraseology perfectly, especially if his chief 
god was Diyaus, the sky.^ Since he and his ances- 
tors ruled in a country which was not Iranian, we 
naturally expect to find non- Aryan traits in any 
account of him and his ideas. 

One solitary scrap of evidence in favour of Cyrus’s 
connexion with Zoroastrianism I am bound to present 
before I leave him, and I believe the point— uctZmf 
quantum ! — is new. He called his daughter Atossa, 
which is identified with the Avestan Hutaosa. This 
was the name of Vishtaspa’s queen ; and of course 
the name of Vishtaspa himself, Zarathushtra’s royal 
patron, was perpetuated in the Achgemenian family, 
in Hystaspes the father of Darius. I do. not think 
the double coincidence can be accidental. How much 
does it prove ? We will return to this when we 
come to Darius, from whom we are detained for a 
moment by the intervention of Cambyses. It seems 
almost grotesque to discuss the religion of one whom 
only the accident of birth and time rescued from 
segregation as a criminal lunatic. But maniac though 
he was, we should expect him to be restrained by 

1 On this see below, pp, 60 f., 391 f- 
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superstition ; and it is therefore significant that he 
had no fear of the wrath of the sacred element' when 
he burnt the corpse of Amasis.^ This fact may- 
be put with similar notes from the life of Xerxes, 
and with the well-known argument from the burial 
of the Achasmenian kings, to show that the IMagi 
had not yet come upon the scene: for all this see 
p. 215 f. The other fact about Cambyses’ religion 
is the Egyptian text, quoted by Dr Gray, which 
shows him worshipping the goddess Xeit at Sais, as 
Darius did after him. He acted presumably from a 
very real fear of the possible consequences of offending 
the local gods in foreign countries, where omne ignotnm 
pro magnijico probably counted more heavily than the 
politic motives which preponderated with statesmen 
like Cyrus and Darius. 

Before we pass on to consider the religion of 
Darius, a man for whom religion was obviously a 
very real experience, we may look into some questions 
concerning the Achsemenians in general. I quoted 
just now what seems to be Prof. E. Meyer’s one 
reason for regarding Cyrus as a Zoroastrian — his 
unwillingness to make Darius an innovator. It is 
important, therefore, to notice considerations leading 
us to postulate a rather marked difference between the 
two branches of the Huxamanisiya elan. Cyrus was 
king in Elam, while Darius expressly claims that his 
ancestors were “royal” from Achsemenes down, and 
possessed “ this kingdom which Gaumata the Magian 
took from Cambyses . . . both Persia and Media and 
the other provinces ” {Bk i. 12). M edia at any rate was 
not ruled by Achgemenians before Cyrus ; but Persia 
^ Herodotus, iii l6. 
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may well have been. Cyrus reigned over a people 
among whom Aryans were at best a small minority, 
but his own Aryan descent® is emphatically endorsed 
by the statement of Darius that he was “of our 
family” {J?A i. 10), that is, the Ach^menian, Accord- 
ing to the Assyrian inscription of Cyrus, he was son of 
“ King Cambyses of the city Ansan,” who was son of 
Gjrrus, son of Teispes, both also Kings of Ansan. 
This makes Hystaspes, Darius’s father, third cousin 
to Gyrus, Teispes ( Caispis) being a common ancestor. 
If we are to take Darius literally, we can make him 
“ninth” in royalty by counting the royal line of 
Ansan from Achgemenes to Cyrus, fifth in succession, 
and then adding the (younger ?) branch Ariaramnes, 
Arsames, Hystaspes, Darius. The difficulty is that 
neither Hystaspes nor his father and grandfather are 
ever called kings. If they exercised any kind of 
royalty, it must have been in some other province, 
such as Parthia, where Hystaspes wins a victory for 
Darius in Bh ii. 16. It may be noticed that Darius 

^ Compare E. Meyer s statement (Enc, xxi. 203) that the 

kings of the Mitanni on the Euphrates bore Iranian names, but 
ruled over people speaking non-Iranian language. Meyer, by the 
way, makes the Medes Iranian : they reached W. Iran before 
900 B.C. 

2 The names Kurus and Kambujiya are of disputed etymology, 
but there is no reason whatever to doubt their being Aryan. 1 do not 
think there has been any suggestion more attractive than that made 
long ago by Spiegel {AUper^, 96) that they attach them- 

selves to Skt Kuru and Kamhoja^ originally Aryan heroes of fable, 
whose names -were naturally revived in a royal house. Spiegel 
thinks that the myths about Cyrus may have originated in confusion 
between the historical and the mythical heroes, (Kamhoja is a 
geographical name, and so is Kuril often ; hence their appearance 
in Iranian similarly to-day as Kur and Kamoj.) 
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does not say his ancestors were “Great Kings'’ like 
himself, or the ancestors of Cyrus in the latter’s 
inscription above referred to (quoted from Spiegel, 
op. cit. 84 !). A more local sovranty will satisfy his 
words. 

Suppose, then, that Darius’s branch of the family 
were chieftains in Parthia, where Hystaspes is found 
after his son had won the supreme throne. We 
remember, of course, that Herodotus tells us that he 
was iiirapxoi in Persia. If we had to choose between 
Herodotus and the Behistan record, the Greek historian 
must naturally yield. But there is no real difficulty, 
for when Darius was once on the throne his sati-aps 
could be moved very easily, and he would naturally 
wish to have his father nearer to his own court. But 
when it was a matter of quelling a serious rebellion, 
probably among the subject population, there would 
be obvious advantages in sending Hystaspes to a 
country over which he and his ancestors had ruled. 
On this conjecture, then, Parthia becomes an earlier 
settlement of the conquering Aryan invaders, from 
which a prince of the Achsemenian house, Cyrus’s 
ancestor, went on to conquer Elam. 

Kow Parthia is exactly the district in which we 
should expect to find the earliest traces of Zoro- 
astrianism proper. Lying east of “Zoroastrian 
Ragha,” on the way towards Bactria, it suits equally 
well both the possible theories of Zarathushtra’s sphere 
of teaching. He or his successors must have preached 
to the Parthians as soon as the Religion began to 
extend beyond its original home, whichever of the 
two centres may claim it. And this brings us to the 
remarkable coincidence noted above, in the recurrence 
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of the names of Vishtaspa and his queen Hutaosa 
in the’' father of Darius and the daughter of Cyrus. 
Antiquity even tended to confuse the two royal 
Vishtaspas, which may be taken as a slight indication 
that the name was not common. The repetition of 
this very significant name in the family of a monarch 
whose Zoroastrian faith is attested by many lines of 
evidence, as we shall show, is by itself suggestive. 
But of course, if Vishtaspa’s name is significant for 
Darius’s branch of the Achgemenians, Hutaosa’s must 
be equally significant for that of Cyrus. The names 
must at least prove, I think, that the memory of 
the great king was kept alive in both branches 
of the family ; nor is it unlikely that it was cherished 
on religious as well as on secular grounds. But 
when we remember how quickly after Zarathushtra’s 
time all but the most superficial features of his 
teaching were practically lost, and only rediscovered 
in an esoteric circle by the preservation of the 
Gathas in worship — a subject which wiU come before 
us in Lecture III. — we realise that to prove Cyrus 
a Zoroastrian in any effective sense demands evidence 
that his ancestors had maintained the traditional 
lore m a country where the religion of the people 
was wholly alien in spirit, . and in the face of a 
powerful tendency, observable in all the metrical 
Later Avesta itself, to fall back upon the old Iranian 
nature- worship. As a great champion of Mazdah- 
worship Vishtaspa might well be commemorated 
in Cyrus’s family; but there is complete absence of 
proof that for Cyrus his name signified more than 
this, which we have seen to be on other grounds 
very probable. 
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This brings us to ask what tests we should apply to 
determine the presence of elements due to Zarathush- 
tra’s Reform. We saw in the last Lecture that the 
worship of Ahura Mazdah must be abandoned for this 
purpose, however reluctantly, since there is conclusive 
reason to believe that he was adored in a tribe which 
could contribute to the Assyrian pantheon centuries 
before the earliest possible epoch for Zarathushtra’s 
mission. The sacrifice of this test is a most serious 
complication in our problem, and may even preclude 
the possibility of any really decisive solution. But in 
the case of Darius we have really strong evidence to 
support the conclusion of Prof. Geldner that “ Darius 
and his successors were without doubt devoted adher- 
ents of Zoroastrianism.”^ Meyer’s difficulty as to a 
religious innovation is met by E. W. West’s proof 
that Darius probably reformed the Calendar in a 
Zoroastrian direction ; see SBE, xlvii. pp. xliii-xhTi. 
That Darius was a fervent worshipper of Auramazda 
may not prove Zarathushtra’s influence, but it is of 
course consistent with it. But what of his failure to 
mention Zarathushtra himself, Angra Mainyu, and the 
Amesha Spental The first omission is intelligible 
enough, if the Prophet was a figure of the distant 
past, but not yet elevated (by Magian theology) into 
a supernatural being. Taking the Gathas as generally 
representative of Darius’s religion, we might fairly 
say that the omission is no stranger than that of Paul’s 
name would be in a historical rescript by some pious 
medieval king, perpetually ascribing his triumphs to 
the grace of “ God and Our Lady,” but silent about 
the Apostles, to whose writings he would of course 
^ Enc, BriL, Zoroaster.” 
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attribute the whole of his religious belief.V As to 
the absence of Angra Mainyu, the usual answer is 
probably sufficient, that the spirit of Zarathushtra’s 
doctrine is adequately reproduced by the frequent 
mention of “ the Lie” {drauga), which appears in the 
Avesta as dr aoga, and (in a different flexion) as Druj. 
Now, as we shall see later on, it is actually not true 
that Angra Mainyu was Zarathushtra’s name for the 
Evil Spirit, The combination only occurs once in the 
Gathas (Ei 45^, see pp. 135 £, 370), and it is there no 
more a proper name than is the corresponding English 
when Milton calls Satan “ Enemy of God and man.” 
The name for the Evil Spirit in the Gathas is nearly 
twenty times Druj, “ the lie.” I point out (below, 
p. 136) that the Later Avestan transference of this 
casual appellation, which thus became a proper name, 
is really the work of the Magi, and very possibly de- 
pends upon an association of the two words “ enemy ” 
and “liar,” which actually occurs in Darius’s inscrip- 
tion, That being so, we can see that the king’s 
language is most remarkably in accord with the 

^ My parallel does not convince Dr Casartelli, who writes (May 4 , 
191^) * Don’t you think the omission of Z.’s name in the Royal 
Inscription a much more extraordinary one than that of Paul (or 
Peter for the matter of that) in a medieval text ? Would it not 
be nearer to the entire omission of the name of Buddha in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions^ or of Mohammed in Islamitic ones ? ” I must naturally 
lay some weight on my doctrine that in Darius’s day the more 
abstruse features of Zarathushtra’s teaching— such as his personal 
relation to his followers at the Last Day— had been dimmed by 
time. And the practical apotheosis of the Prophet which seems 
necessary for Dr Casartelli’s comparisons^ was on my theory entirely 
the work of the Magi, and later than Darius. Nor is Zarathushtra’s 
absence more remarkable than it is in the Haptanghaiti, if we take 
the one occurrence as a later addition. 
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Gathas, since every form of evil reduces itself to this 
one term. Every rebel chief “ lies,” not merely when 
like Gaumata he personates a member of the royal 
house, but when he simply leads the native population 
in an effort to shake off the Aclnemenian yoke. The 
objection accordingly turns to a positiv e argument 
in favour of Darius’s acceptance of Zarathushtra’s 
theology. 

The one really serious omission having thus ex- 
plained itself, we need not trouble very much o-ver 
the absence of the Amshaspands from Darius's great 
Inscription. We shall be seeing later on (p. 431 f.) 
that the Parsi Calendar is traced on strong evidence to 
Darius, and that the present names of the months 
therein bear very strong marks of his hand. If this 
is true, these most characteristic of Zarathushtra’s 
concepts were exceedingly familiar to Darius, and 
their absence from State documents needs no elaboi-ate 
explanation. But indeed there are not wanting fairly 
close parallels to ideas included within this innermost 
circle of Zarathushtra’s thought. Thus the recurrent 
va^na Auramazdalia (forty-one times in Darius’s in- 
scriptions), “by grace or •will of Auramazda,” differs 
little from Vohu Manah in such passages as 3 a* 33^®, 
vohu n-xsya manawha . . . tamm, “ bless my body by 
the Good Mind.” When Darius says {Bh i. 5) 
Auramazda xm&'am mana frabara, “Auramazda 
gave me the kingdom,” he means a kingdom of 
this world ; but the two worlds were in the Persian 
mind so closely parallel that the of Auramazda 

would be a necessary corollary to that of his earthly 
vicegerent. Then we might say that liyatis, “ wel- 
fare,” which in the recurrent formula Auramazda 
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“made for man,” is not far away from Haurvatat, 
the Amesha. That the conception of Truth was 
supreme in Persian ethics needs no proof ; and Asha 
included this as its primary element, as Plutarch’s 
rendering ’A\0eia illustrates, and the fact that Asha 
is the of the Druj. So if the Amesha 

were not formally present, the ideas which lay behind 
them as divine attributes were not far away. We 
may add the recently restored arstam in JBh. iv. 13, 
conjectured by Foy and then read by Jackson on the 
Rock : this is an abstract word (for arStatdm), “ up- 
rightness,” almost exactly identical with the Avestan 
yazata, closely akin to the Amesha in character, 
Arstdt { = arsta-tdt), to which it answers like iuventa 
to iuventas in Latin. Less significant, but not quite 
negligible, is the occurrence in the Inscription of 
one Avestan fiend, that of Drought {DuUydrd, Av. 
Duzydiryd, qs. ^Svcrwpta). Dr Gray notes also the 
mention of the other great affliction of the agri- 
culturist, the nomad “horde” (O.P. haind, Av. 
haend), associated with Drought in both texts. 

The negative argument for Darius’s Zoroastrian 
position may be noted before we begin to face the 
arguments con. Darius is of course no monotheist 
in the strict sense of the word — any more than the 
pre-prophetic Israelites, who regarded Yahweh as 
supreme, but beheved the gods of the nations to be 
regnant powers in their own lands. Darius acknow- 
ledges occasionally the help of Auramazda “ and the 
other gods that exist ” {utd aniyd bagdJia tyaiy hantiy),^ 
or A. M. hadd viOaibis or viOibis bagaibis,^ “with all 
the gods ” or “ with the elan gods ” : which of the two 

1 Bh 412 al 2 Dar. Pars. d®. 
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readings must be taken we cannot determine finally. 
The meaning of baga comes out well in the P ersepolis 
inscription of Artaxerxes III. (Ochns), where we find 
mam Auramazda uta M'Qra haga pCttuv, “ may A. ^I. 
and the baga Mithra protect me.” Now Auramazda 
is madiUa bagdiiam^ “gi’eatest of bagas,' and in the oft- 
repeated creed of Darius and his successors" he is 
expressly baga vazarka, just as Darius himself is 
XSdyaBiya vazarka. But it looks as if even in the 
days of Artaxerxes III. the godhead of Auramazda 
was so high above that of the “ other gods ” that he 
and Mithra would never be called hagaha conjointly, 
any more than the “ Great King ” would have shared 
the title inferior kings who are 

implied in the title x^UyaBiyanrnn. We 

have therefore a subordination of other divinities 
as emphatic as in the Gathas themselves ; and the 
0eo? BeS)v is the same as in Zarathushtra’s preaching. 
So near an approach to monotheism we can hardly 
trace to coincidence ; and, in spite of many difficulties, 
it seems best to regard Zarathushtra as the ultimate 
author of the creed which so obviously comes from 
Darius’s heart of hearts on the columns of triumphant 
exultation at Behistan. 

So we may turn to the difficulties. These are 
forcibly put by Dr Gray, in his summary of the 
evidence from non-Iranian texts {op. cit. p. 180, and the 
more recent article in EBE, i. 69-73). Darius speaks 
{Bk i. 14) of the “places of worship” (dyadand) which 
he restored after Gaumata the Magian had destroyed 

1 Bartholomae {AirWb, 292 f.) points out the parallel maziSto 
vazatanqm in Yt 17^®. 

® See p. 122 below. 
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them.. Here the Babylonian and the New Susian 
versions alike render “ houses of the gods.” Dr Gray 
is “inclined to consider ayadana as including not 
only the fire-altars of the ancient Persians, but the 
fanes of nations subject to the sway of Darius.” This 
tolerance, he says, was not “ in harmony with Zoro- 
astrian teaching ” : it was a “ politic course,” “ like that 
of Cyrus when he not only sent back the captive 
gods from Kutu, but also built them their temples 
anew {Cylinder Inscr. 32), or when he restored the 
Temple at Jerusalem.” (It may be noted in passing 
that Prof. HommeD takes a very different view of 
this action of the Magus. According to him, Gaumata, 
being a Magian, and therefore a Mede, shared the 
Persian horror of temples and destroyed them as an 
act of fanaticism : Darius restored them out of respect 
for the popular beliefs. Hommel thinks Darius 
was the first to introduce Avestan religion into the 
Persian kingdom, with certain concessions to popular 
feeling. Why I entirely dissociate the Magi from 
the Aryan population I have explained in Lecture VI.) 
Similarly — to return to Dr Gray — “Cambyses re- 
paired the desecrated temple of Neit at Sais, and with 
a spirit quite as alien to that of the Zoroastrian 
reform.” Dr Gray quotes next — after an argument 
in favour of “ all the gods ” rather than “ clan gods ” 
(see above), on evidence drawn from the versions — 
the well-known Gadatas inscription of Darius.® In 
this rescript, preserved for us in an Ionic Greek form 
on a stone some five centuries after Darius, the king 

^ Geographie (in I wan Muller’s Hmdbuck d. Mass, AUertumsfvissen- 
sckaft), p. SOI. 

^ See p, S7 : lie cites 11.^^”^®. 
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sharply chides a satrap for violating the sanctity of a 
precinct of Apollo, ayvoSiv efiwv Trpoyovwv ek top Oeov 
o? Hejocrat? eive [7racr]a[i'] aTpe«’e[ija[j']. Dittenbei’ger, 
whose supplements are printed here, understands the 
“ancestors” to be his predecessors Cyrus and 
Cambyses. Darius tells Gadatas ^ that he was mis- 
representing him to Apollo’s worshippei's — rhv v-rep 
0eoov ixov SiaOea-ip a(pavl^eis. Here Dr G ray finds an almost 
“polytheistic” tone. But in an inscription found 
between Tralles and Magnesia, concerning (surely ?) a 
Greek god whose oracles, like those of Delphi, had 
been valued by Persian kings, we must expect to 
meet with language adapted to Greek conditions. 
Finally, Dr Gray quotes an Egyptian inscription in 
which Darius calls himself son of the goddess Neit, 
to whose special favour he owes his victory. 

These quotations, we may readily concede, show 
that Darius was no fanatic. His religious position 
was remarkably like that of King David, wdiose 
passionate devotion to Yahweh proved perfectly 
consistent with a conviction that leaving Yahweh’s 
land involved entering the service of “other gods” 
(1 Sam. 26^®) ; or, again, that of Elisha, who seems 
to have acquiesced in Naaman’s belief that he could 
only raise an altar to Yahweh on soil brought from 
Palestine. In foreign lands, therefore, the king must 
propitiate the gods of the soil, just as the Assyrians 
provided for the return of a native priest to teach 
“ the manner of the god of the land ” to their colonists 
whom they had planted in Samaria (2 Kings 17^® fF.). 
According to ancient ideas there was quite as much 
real belief as there was “political shrewdness” in 

^ Who was surely not a “ Greek,” as Dr Gray calls him. 
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the action of Darius, Cyrus, and Cambyses towards 
foreign deities. Even Jews were practising a much 
more remarkable tolerance, as the new Aramaic 
papyri from Elephantine have shown us lately. 
Moreover, in any case we have no reason to credit 
Darius with the whole creed of the Gathas. He was 
probably further removed from Zarathushtra’s day 
than was the Gatha Haptanghaiti ; but he is a better 
Zoroastrian than the authors of those prayers, on any 
showing, and less of a polytheist. 

One point of interest made by Dr Gray seems to 
tell distinctly against his general thesis. He tells us 
that whereas the Old Persian inscriptions, like the 
Avesta,^ have the word “ Lie ” only in the singular, 
and in this are supported by the New Susian version, 
the Babylonian version “uses the plural of the corre- 
sponding parm ‘ Lie ’ in the two passages in which 
the word occurs,” especially Bh i. 10, .“the Lie 
became rife in the land.” He infers very naturally 
that “the usage would seem to bespeak personifica- 
tion among the Persians, but not among the Baby- 
lonians ” — who were thus, in fact, no Zoroastrians like 
the former. 

To the objections raised by Dr Gray — with de- 
cidedly less emphasis, if I understand him rightly, in 
his newest article (in ERE, i.) — may be added one 
from Bishop Casartelli’s pamphlet. Dr Casartelli 
presses the argument from the silence of Behistan as 
to Zarathushtra himself and Angra Mainyu, and 
declares himself unsatisfied with any of the “ several 
ingenious solutions” which have been proposed for 
the problem of the differences between Behistan and 

1 [Yi^] 24-^ is noted as no real exception, being late. 
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the Avesta. The resemblances which I have tried 
to bring out seem to me so striking tliat 1 feel' bound 
to add to the tale of attempted solutions, and cherish 
the fond hope that my learned friend may find it a 
less “rash theory ’’than its predecessors. He has a 
further difficulty in the silence of the vesta about 
the Achjemenian kings, and the substitution of other 
great dynasties, Peshdadian and Kayanian, which are 
unknown to history. Can we meet this by urging 
(1) that the Avestan country is far away from those 
which enter the range of external history, and (2) 
that if (for instance) Achaimenian kings were praised 
in the Farvardin Yasht, there was no guarantee that 
the philhellene Arsacides would encourage the sur- 
vival of those sections? The harmless prehistoric 
monarchs had the best chance of this immortality. 

After much hesitation, therefore, and I frankly 
confess not a few pendulum swings from one side to 
the other, I give my vote Aye when the question is 
put whether Zarathushtra comes into Darius’s spiritual 
ancestry. I have given away, in deference to Hommel’s 
inscription, the one evidence that would be absolutely 
decisive — Zarathushtra’s authorship of the cult title 
Mazdah. But though the other arguments could be 
countered severally with good replies, I think the 
balance turns in favour of the affirmative, and I accept 
it with the modifications already given. 

Finally, we have to ask wffiat were the religious 
beliefs of Xerxes. The inquiry may be suspended 
here, since we have nothing whatever to discuss in 
the history of Artaxerxes Longimanus or Darius IL, 
except the popular religion as observed by Herodotus 
in his travels during this period. Xerxes is almost 
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as grievous a stumbling-block to defenders of the 
hereditary principle in absolute monarchy as Cambyses 
himself, and he lacks the excuse of insanity. Religion 
meant much less to him than to his great father, and 
we should naturally expect to find in his ideas an 
eclipse of the ethical theology of the Gathas and 
Darius, and a recrudescence of the popular Aryan 
superstitions. Herodotus (vii. 114) has a very in- 
structive story, which {pace Dr Gray) 1 find entirely 
credible. Coming to a place called Nine Ways, the 
Magi buried alive nine boys and girls of the place. 
(The Magi at least are the subject of the preceding 
sentence, and it seems most natural to understand 
Herodotus to implicate them here— of course wrongly 
— as the agents of the king’s superstition.) The 
historian goes on to observe — 

“ To bury alive is a Persian custom, for I learn that Amestris, 
the wife of Xerxes, when she grew old, buried fourteen children 
of distinguished Persians, endeavouring to propitiate on her own 
account the god who is said to dwell beneath the earth.” ^ 

There are many other evidences that the Magi had 
not yet begun to push their propaganda against burial, 
and the idea that the Earth-spirit would be offended 
never entered, it is plain, minds wholly impervious 
to moi-e important considerations. There are two or 
three instructive (and very horrible) pages in Prof. 
Jackson’s Persia Past and Present (pp. 271-3), deal- 
ing with the barbarous punishments still inflicted in 
Persia. One of these, the plastering up of the victim 
in gypsum, with face exposed, and leaving him to die 
as a pillar by the roadside, is in principle not unlike 

1 The significance of this extremely interesting appellation will 
be considered in Lecture IV. (p. 128 f.). 
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what Herodotus describes as Hepcra-o)' long ago. And, 
as Prof. Jackson’s informant observed in reporting 
another horror, Iran hamtn ast, “ Persia is always the 
same” ! Perhaps the well-known humanity of Russian 
manners will effect the needed change in the un- 
willing pupil! 

Two other hints are extracted by Dr Gray from 
the seventh book of Herodotus. Xerxes on arriving 
at the Hellespont sacrificed 1000 cows OoSj t>; 

'AQnvalri while the Magi poured libations to the 

heroes : it is added that a panic fell on the host because 
these things had been done at night.^ Dr Gray re- 
stricts his citation to the point about the ** 1000 oxen 
[sic]” and the correspondence with Yt 3"^ (etc.), where 
the sacrifice to Anahita is 100 male horses, 1000 oxen 
(or cows), and 10,000 sheep. The suggestion that this 
is an early notice of the Anahita cult is very interest- 
ing, but the concomitants are unexplained, and we 
cannot be sure that the notice, like the regular appear- 
ance of the Magi, is not an anachronism transferred 
from a later time. Still, there is no serious difficulty 
in believing that the cult had already begun to make 
its way.^ It is further stated that Xerxes poured a 
libation into the sea and prayed to the rising sun 
(vii. 54). I see no necessity to bring in Mithi-a here, 
as Dr Gray does : the Sun was a yazata on his own 

^ This was a rather definite lapse into the (irwvaymna : see the 
note below (p. 1S9) on nocturnal sacrificing of cattle as condemned 
in the Gathas. If the notice of Herodotus (vii. 43) is sounds we 
must suppose that the spirit of the Reform had in this respect pene- 
trated the soldiery. But I should hardly care to trust the detail : 
it is enough to assume that Herodotus had heard of the existence 
of orthodox objections to sacrifices by night. 

2 See on this subject^ p. ^38 f. 
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account from of old. The libation probably agrees 
only by accident with Magian doctrine (p.216 below). 
It was hardly Persian, for Aryan worship only con- 
cerned the waters that nurtured plant life. But the 
sea had given Xerxes trouble before, and propitia- 
tion would be politic now, even if it belonged to 
the Daevas. Dr Gray finally cites vii. 40, where the 
chariot of Xerxes follows “the sacred chariot of 
Zeus,” drawn by eight white horses, whose driver 
went on foot, “for no man ascends this throne.” I 
am myself inclined to recognise here, not Mazdah, to 
whom the symbolism is not specially appropriate, but 
the popular Sky-god to whom we shall be turning our 
attention presently. The general impression made 
by these notices is that if the religion of Darius 
suggests the Gathas of Zarathushtra, that of his son 
has its affinities in the “ Seven-chapter Gatha ” which 
marked the relapse into the old nature-worship. 
Everything we know of Xerxes makes us feel that 
it would suit him better. 

Let us turn now to the popular religion of Persia, 
as described for us with convincing and detailed 
accuracy by Herodotus. The locus classicus is trans- 
lated and annotated in the appendices, and I need 
only call attention to a few outstanding features. 
First let me call attention to its omissions. Without 
over-pressing the argumentum ecc silentio, we can 
assert positively enough that Herodotus never met 
with the name of Angra Mainyu, nor heard of the 
Prophet Zarathushtra. I have been explaining away 
Darius’s silence about the Prophet, and noting that 
the absence of Angra does not need to be explained. 
But it really passes all probability that a writer like 
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what Herodotus describes as HejocrfKoV long ago. And, 
as Prof. Jackson’s informant observed in reporting 
another horror, Iran hamin ast, “ Persia is always tlie 
same ” ! Perhaps the well-known humanity of Russian 
manners will effect the needed change in the un- 
willing pupil! 

Two other hints are extracted by Dr Gray from 
the seventh book of Herodotus. X.erxes on aniving 
at the Hellespont sacrificed 1000 cows (,5o?j y^ikla?), 
’AQrimlrj Ttj ’iXidSi, while the Magi poured libations to the 
heroes : it is added that a panic fell on the host because 
these things had been done at night. ^ Dr Gray re- 
stricts his citation to the point about the 1000 oxen 
[see],” and the correspondence with Yt (etc. ), where 
the sacrifice to Anahita is 100 male horses, 1000 oxen 
(or cows), and 10,000 sheep. The suggestion that this 
is an early notice of the Anahita cult is very interest- 
ing, but the concomitants are unexplained, and we 
cannot be sure that the notice, like the regular appear- 
ance of the Magi, is not an anachronism transferred 
from a later time. Still, there is no serious difficulty 
in believing that the cult had ahready begun to make 
its way.® It is further stated that Xerxes poured a 
libation into the sea and prayed to the rising sun 
(vii. 54). I see no necessity to bring in JMithra here, 
as Dr Gray does : the Sun was a yazata on his own 

1 This was a rather definite lapse into the dacmyaHiia : see the 
note below (p. 129 ) on nocturnal sacrificing of cattle as condemned 
in the Gathas. If the notice of Herodotus (^nii. 43) is sound, we 
must suppose that the spirit of the Reform had in this respect pene- 
trated the soldiery. But I should hardly care to trust the detail : 
it is enough to assume that Herodotus had heard of the existence 
of orthodox objections to sacrifices by night. 

® See on this subject, p. 238 f. 
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account from of old. The libation probably agrees 
only by accident with Magian doctrine (p. 216 below). 
It was hardly Persian, for Aryan worship only con- 
cerned the waters that nurtured plant life. But the 
sea had given Xerxes trouble before, and propitia- 
tion would be politic now, even if it belonged to 
the Daevas. Dr Gray finally cites vii. 40, where the 
chariot of Xerxes follows “ the sacred chariot of 
Zeus,” drawn by eight white horses, whose driver 
went on foot, “ for no man ascends this throne.” I 
am myself inclined to recognise here, not Mazdah, to 
whom the symbolism is not specially appropriate, but 
the popular Sky-god to whom we shall be turning our 
attention presently. The general impression made 
by these notices is that if the religion of Darius 
suggests the Gathas of Zarathushtra, that of his son 
has its affinities in the “ Seven-chapter Gatha ” which 
marked the relapse into the old nature- worship. 
Everything we know of Xerxes makes us feel that 
it would suit him better. 

Let us turn now to the popular religion of Persia, 
as described for us with convincing and detailed 
accuracy by Herodotus. The locus classicus is trans- 
lated and annotated in the appendices, and I need 
only call attention to a few outstanding features. 
First let me call attention to its omissions. Without 
over-pressing the argumentum ex silentio, we can 
assert positively enough that Herodotus never met 
with the name of Angra Mainyu, nor heard of the 
Prophet Zarathushtra. I have been explaining away 
Darius’s silence about the Prophet, and noting that 
the absence of Angra does not need to be explained. 
But it really passes all probability that a writer like 
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Herodotus should omit so interesting a figure as 
Zoroaster’s if he ever heard of it. I think his silence 
must at least mean that his knowledge came from strata 
wholly untouched by Zarathushtra’s teaching. So 
abstract and esoteric a doctrine 'was never likely to 
win popularity ; and if it was really known to Darius, 
the extent to which it spread beyond the royal circle 
must have been limited to a very few of its easiest 
conceptions. It was the Magi who popularised it by 
refraction, as we shall see. Ahura Mazdah himself 
is described on the Susian version of the Behistan 
Inscription as “ god of the Aryans,” and this probably 
gives us the estimate of the people in general. The 
“Aryans” in this context may well be simply the 
nobles, who had taken up the new cult, while the 
mass of their kin of lower rank continued to worship 
the old elemental daivas, with the Sky-god at their 
head. It will be remembered that the 'Api^avroi were 
only one of the six tribes of the Medes in Hdt. i. 101 : 
there may have been other Aryans among these 
Median tribes, and the Persian ariyazantava would 
not be identical with the Median in their beliefs, if 
a new religion had made its way into Persia first. 

In the description which the historian gives of the 
Persian religion the central feature is the worship of 
the /cAXos ovpavov upon mountain-tops. I have tried 
to prove in my note on the passage (p. 891-3) that 
“ Zeus ” here is not the Greek divine name transferred 
to the chief deity of another country — as we have 
Zeus Oromazdes in Commagene and Zeus Ammon 
in Egypt,— but the old South Indo-European deity of 
the Sky, the Indian DyauJ}, name in Old Persian, 
especially in the accusative, genitive, and locative cases, 
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would sound to a Greek very much like the name of 
his own Zeus, It is more than doubtful whether an 
elemental character can be assigned to Ahura Mazdah, 
even in the pre-Reformation age. It is true that 
Prof, Cumont claims for him in the Avesta itself 
“traces of his original character , . , as the god 
of the bright sky.” ^ But against this we may set 
Dr Hans Reichelt’s comment^ on Yt 13®: “Ahura 
Mazdah is the Varuna of Aryan times, the god of 
the night-heaven.” And for this it maybe pleaded 
that in the Later Avesta the old Aryan pair survives 
as Midra Ahura,^ a dvandva compound like the Vedic 
Mitra{u) Varuna{u) : unless, then, we assert inde- 
pendent origin, we must make Ahura = Varuna, as 
the Amra kut e^ox>/K So scholars have largely agreed 
to read it : Geldner’s words may be cited as typical — 

In one Jsura, whose Aryan original was Varuna, 
[Zarathushtra] concentrated the whole of the divine 
character, and conferred upon it the epithet of the 
“Wise."* 

(But we cannot still hold the doctrine that the 
Reformer invented the name Mazdah.) If this is 
right, Ahura would necessarily be the night sky, if 
a Sky-god at all, for Mithra’s prior claim on the light 
is certain. But really the evidence for Ahura’s ele- 
mental character is exceedingly weak at best, unless 
we are prepared to assert the same whenever a deity 
is said to be robed with stars or clothed with light. 

^ In Roschei% Lex, Myth,^ iii. 105^. I owe the reference to my 
friend Mr A. B. Cook. 

2 The sky which Mazdah wears as a star-spangled robe ” 
(Avesta Reader^ 115 : cf. 110). See p. 280 below. 

-3 YS Yt 10113 . 145 . 

^ Enc* BriiMf sub voce. 
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It must be admitted, however, that the old Sky-god 
of the Aryans has left his traces in Iran abundantly 
enough, if only in deities who have stolen their 
thunder from its rightful lord. Here IMithra is 
emphatically the most conspicuous. I shall return 
immediately to his past, and deal with his ultimate 
future in Lecture IV. ; but I must first note this 
connexion with the sky, which, however explained, 
is unmistakable in the Yashts and kindred texts. In 
this regard, since too many scholars have been in 
a hurry to antedate the ultimate identification of 
Mithra with the Sun, I should emphasise the fact, 
properly insisted on by Tiele,’^ that he belongs to the 
night as well as the day. Tiele notes that in the 
Yashts he is “unsleeping,” as in the Rigveda, and 
has myriad eyes. Since, however, 

The Night has a thousand eyes^ 

And the Day but one ; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying Sun, 

the divinity of the bright sky is very naturally linked 
more and more with the greater light. ^ How the 
transition was made from Light to Sun is explained 

^ Religionsgesck.y 242 f. 

2 In proof of this important claim^ Tiele refers to Yt 10^^ fh, 
where after sunset Mithra goes forth with his club, touching both 
ends of the earth and surveying everything betw’-een earth and sky 
— this last a touch in keeping with his character as lord 

of the middle region. Darmesteter (SB£, xxiiL 143) assumes that 
Mithra as the Sun has to retrace his steps during the night, quoting 
a Hindu belief that the Sun had a bright face and a dark one, 
turning the latter to the earth on its nightly journey back to the 
east. But this would not suit the idea of his watchful survey t 
the sky as illuminated by moon and stars gives us a preferable 
interpretation. 
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by no less an authority than Prof. Cumont, whose pro- 
prietary rights in Mithraism everyone acknowledges. 
In his fascinating lectures on Oriental Religions in 
Ro7nan Paganism^ he tells us that the “learned 
theology of the Chaldasans imposed itself on primitive 
Mazdeism,” and that “ Ahura Mazda was assimilated 
to Bel, Anahita to Ishtar, and Mithra to Shamash 
the god of the Sun. That is why in the Roman 
Mysteries Mithra was commonly called Sol invictm, 
though he was really distinct from the Sun.” 

When, however, the most has been made of the 
elemental features of Mithra, we are brought back to 
the ethical side as distinctly more conspicuous in 
Parsism, recalling the same dual character in the 
Roman Jupiter as Dius Fidius.* Prof. A. Meillet 
has even put in an elaborate plea ® for regarding the 
ethical as Mithra’s original function in the Aryan 
period. Both the branches of Aryan possess a 
common noun, mitrd-miQra-, meaning in Sanskrit 
“friendship” (neut.) or “friend” (masc.), and in 
Avestan “ compact.” They even coincide in possess- 
ing a compound, Skt. mitradruh> “ injuring a friend, 
treacherous,” Av. miQro-druj, “ breaking a compact ” 
(also “trying to deceive Mithra”). Meillet regards 
this word as the original, and the Aryan divine name 
as derived from it. There are, he says, no elemental 
traits in the one Vedic hymn (Rv. iii. 59) addressed to 
Mitra. The transference of this ethical deity to the 
elemental sphere is due to the natural thought that 

^ Les Religions Orient ales dans le Paganisme Romain^^ p. 217. 

2 On this compare Warde Fowler, Religions Exj)erience of the 
Roman People^ ISO and 142. 

^ Journal Asiatique^ 1897, ii. 14S ff. 
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Light is the guardian of good faith: lying and 
treachery always love the darkness. The very 
ancient Roman deity Fides wnll be on the same plane ; 
and as the Roman abstract deities have a strong claim 
to be regarded as uralt, w^e might urge this feature of 
that very conservative religion as a point in JMeillet’s 
favour, when joined with the similar mixing of ethical 
and elemental ideas in Dius Fidius. Dr Fowler’s 
quotation from Varro (“quidam negant sub tecto 
hunc deiurare oportere”) is very suggestive in this 
connexion. Prof. Meillet I’ecognises that Mithra’s 
twin, the Indian Varuna, must be treated on similar 
lines if his theory is to have a chance. Now, of 
course, Varuna has the most strongly ethical functions 
of all the gods in the Indian pantheon ; and the 
difficulty of making him distinctively elemental is 
well illustrated by the differences of the pandits in 
finding his proper sphere. I wonder whether he 
would ever have been so generally assumed to be the 
Sky if it had not been for the supposed necessity 
of identifying his name with the Greek Ovpavosl 
Meillet boldly proposes a connexion with Skt vrata, 
“ordinance,” Av. urvata, urvaiti, “contract,” urvaOa, 
“friend.” The coincidence is very striking, and I am 
more than half convinced. My only hesitation concerns 
Meillet’s insistence that the elemental deity is evolved 
out of the ethical one. Is it not just as probable that 
there has been a fusion of two originally independent 
conceptions, just as the two figures of luppiter and 
Fides met in Dius Fidius ? I am encouraged in this 
suspicion by the silence of Prof. Brugmann, wffiose 
almost papal authority we all acknowledge in the 
sphere of comparative philology. He has a careful 
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account of the origin of the common noun mitrd- 
but does not seem to deal anywhere with the 
name of the god, which, I infer, he regards as a distinct 
word. Now the two strains in the history of Mithra 
in Iran are remarkably distinct, and I am disposed to 
think that in attempting to unite them, whether on 
Meillet’s lines or on those of the orthodox, we are 
sacrificing a valuable aid towards the solution of one 
of our most difficult problems. The possibility of 
foreign influence in the building up of what we call 
Mithraism is admitted for the later stages. Ought 
we to antedate it by several centuries, and suggest 
that as a god of the firmament, nealTri^ in a physical 
sense between heaven and earth, Mithra is essentially 
Semitic? I was almost inclined to withdraw or to 
pass by in silence what I feared was a too venture- 
some suggestion^ that the remarkably similar Assyrian 

1 Griindriss^^ ii. i. 346. The etymological material, skilfully mar- 
shalled by Meillet, may be conveniently seen in Walde^ Lat. etym. 
Worterhuck^, 488 f. Etymology at any rate makes it certain that the 
Aryan common noun is primitive in form and meaning. The root mei 

austauschen, verkehren ” — Brugmann) is attested by Skt rndyate^ 
^^bai*ter”; Lat. covt-7mmis\ Gothic ga-7nains (Ger. gemem^^, and many 
other words : Brugmann makes the Aryan noun originally freund- 
licher Verkehr.” Meillet would like to recognise the interrelation of 
a second root, shown best in Lithuanian: we need not follow this up. 

^ ERPP, 37. The Assyrian word was supplied to me by one 
whom I must now (alas 1) call my late colleague. Prof. Hope W. 
Hogg. Note that in an Assyrian inscription from the library of 
Assurbanipal, quoted in Zimmern, KAT^^ 486, the name of Mithra 
is spelt Mi-it-ra, This proves the name current in Assyria from at 
least the seventh century. It involves, however, the sharp differ- 
entiation between the divine name and the Assyrian for rain in 
one particular, the t being of different quality (Hebrew f*j and 0 
respectively). Of course the name of Mithra would naturally be 
reimported in an altered form from a foreign language. 
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“ rain,” was somehow concerned. But the 
reading of Meillet’s paper has started me on a fresh 
clue, and I pursue my former line a little beyond the 
point to which I took it. Does not the existence of 
this Assyrian word for “ rain ” fit in singularly well 
with the curious partnership between Mithra and 
Anahita which appears at the very beginning of the 
worship of this goddess in Iranian lands? Our earliest 
notice of her (Herodotus, i. 131 ) expressly asserts 
her Semitic origin, which is supported on evidence 
drawn from many quarters : see pp. 238 , 394 . I have 
commented on the instructive mistake of Herodotus, 
who describes the cult of Anahita under the name 
Mlrpa. Now if one member of this inseparable 
pair represented the waters above, and the other 
the rivers and springs below, we have an obvious 
reason for the association. We really ought to have 
some reason supplied by those who suggest that 
an Aryan Light-god was selected for adaptation as 
partner for a water-sprite in process of being fused 
with the West Asiatic Mother-goddess. On my 
theory we postulate Rain and River as a divine pair 
associated in some Semitic district. The former 
would easily develop a connexion with the firmament: 
compare Genesis (1®), where we read of the solid 
canopy through which, when the sluices were opened, 
the rain came down. At this point we may conceive 
contact between Semitic and Aryan, with the almost 
identical names to prompt a new idea — that the sky 
is the all-seeing witness which guarantees good faith 
in contracts of man with man. In the purely Iranian 
religion this never passed beyond an attribute applied 
to the ethical deity Mithra. By “ purely Iranian ” I 
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mean here that strain of Avestan religion which was 
independent of Zarathushtra, and probably developed 
in a country into which his Reform did not penetrate. 
The Tenth Yasht is addressed to a Mithra whom 
Zarathushtra might not have disdained to acknow- 
ledge. But, as we shall see, in his own country he 
seems to have been in contact with a Mithra cult 
that he could not countenance in any way. That 
was, if I am divining rightly, an elemental worship 
essentially akin to that which by further syncretism 
issued at last in the great system of Mithraism, a 
religion so totally distinct from that of the Avesta 
that we shall naturally leave it on one side except 
where it supplies a few scattered hints for our 
purpose. It is perhaps significant that Zarathushtra 
can use the common noun viiQra with a religious 
meaning: “his vow and his ties of faith” {Ys 46 ®) 
actually adds the very word {ttrvditi) with which 
Meillet identifies the root of Varuna. This is in 
welcome accord with the supposition that in the 
Gathic period miBra and MiBra were still consciously 
distinct words. 

It is time to pass on, and we have still some points 
of special interest to bring out from the great passage 
in Herodotus. His statement that the Persians used 
neither images nor shrines nor altars is supported 
by good evidence from various quarters. Genuine 
Parsism was, indeed, without images to the last. 
Porphyry^ was true to the spirit of earlier Mazdeism 
and Iranian nature- worship, as well as the syncretic 
Parsism of his day, in his statement that “ the body 
of Oromazdes is like light and his soul like truth.” 

1 Quoted, p. S91 below. 
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When Clement of Alexandria would convict the 
Persians of idolatry, he quotes Deinon ^ for the 
statement that they “sacrificed in the open air, 
accounting fire and water the only images of gods.” 
It was only after many courses of years that 
Artaxerxes II. taught them to worship the image 
of Anahita. There were earlier apparent exceptions 
to the rule, in the figures of Ahura Mazdah sculptured 
on the Behistan Rock and elsewhere, but the Parsis 
have claimed that these represent only the Fravashi. 
The winged solar disk, an importation from Egypt, 
is a further exception ; and at a later pei’iod we haA e 
the highly syncretic cultus of Cappadocia, as de- 
scribed by Strabo,® in which images of “ Omanus ” 
were carried in procession. Geldner has acutely 
compared Vd IQ®®*®®, where a similar use of an 
image is very strongly suggested for Vohumanah, 
who is usually identified with Strabo’s Omanus. But, 
after all, these deviations are on much the same 
footing as the Bethel Calf when set against the 
Second Commandment: the general spirit of the 
religion is unmistakable.® For a surface inconsistency 
as to shrines between Herodotus and Behistan, I 
may refer to my note below, p. 391 . 

Altars, such as Greeks would recognise, were 
certainly absent. The sacrifice is very primitive in 
its character, consisting of flesh laid on a carpet of 
tender grass, to which the deity is invited to come 
down, the messenger being the sacred Fire. This 

1 Protrept, v. § 65. For Demon see the locus in Diogenes Laertius, 
and note thereon, below, p. 415. 

2 See the passage below, p. 409, and further notes on p. 101 f. 

® See further, p. 96 , and Soderblom, Fravashis, 68. 
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has a close link with the Veda, where the grass 
carpet has a name which in the ritual of the Avesta 
has been modified to suit a Magian cult instrument, 
as we shall see later (p. 190). 

Many features of popular Persian religion I may 
leave to Herodotus as reproduced below, with com- 
ments linking his record with our other information. 
It remains to make a few general remarks on its 
character, and add some notes on features which 
do not come out conspicuously in his account. 
The comparison of native Iranian religion with the 
earlier forms, depicted with masterly analysis by 
Prof. Otto Schrader in his monograph on Indo- 
European Religion,^ shows how much of the primeval 
inheritance the Iranians retained — much more, it 
would seem, than the Indo-Aryans. I have just 
discussed the chief example of the Sondergotter, or 
“special gods,” whom Schrader regards as con- 
spicuous in the primitive religion. Mithra, as god 
of Contracts, is by no means the only survival of 
this very ancient type. There is the genius of 
Victory, whom the Greeks as well as the Romans 
adored. Prof. Bartholomae renders vrtrahan-mrd 
Qrajan “assault-repelling, victorious,” which implies 
that the Indian demon Vptra was a creature of 
imaginative etymology, belonging to a period when 
the true meaning of vrtra was lost. The Later 
Avestan Verethraghna was simply the old Sondergott 
of war. It would perhaps be right to bring into 
this class the great Avestan Fire-spirit, who shares 
with the Earth {Aramaiti) the privilege of keeping 
under Zarathushtra the prominence he enjoyed m 
i Aryan Religion’’ in ERE, ii. 11-57. 
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the unreformed Iranian religion. It would have 
been natural to include Fire with the Nature gods, 
as we certainly should do with the Indian xVgni. 
But, as Prof. E. Lehmann points out,^ the Indian 
tribes radically modified their inheritance in this 
matter when they migrated into a sub -tropical 
climate. Fire became for them the consumer of 
the sacrifice, which he bore up to the “heavenly 
ones ” ; and with a new function he received a new 
name, Agni, cognate with the Romans’ ignis and the 
Lithuanian ugnis sztventa, “ holy fire.” But in Aryan 
days, as in Herodotus (i. 132) and the Avesta, the 
sacrifice was not burnt at all, but the gods \vere 
invited to come down and partake on the spot. 
The sacred fire was called Atar, the house fire, 
with which name we compare the Latin atrkm, 
the room that contained the hearth. Northern 
tribes continued to regard this institution as under 
the patronage of a specially important Sonder- 
gott : 'Eo-r/a and Vesta are obvious witnesses, and 
Atar is of their company. With the migra- 
tion southwards the hearth fire necessarily disap- 
peared. It is suggestive to compare the change of 
the old word tepos, which connoted grateful warmth 
in Italy, and perhaps gave the Scyths in their 
inhospitable country a goddess Tahiti.® In India 
tapas is “penance”! Lehmann shows how Atar 
was the great purifier who illuminated the night, 
kept off bitter cold and wild beasts, and destroyed 
noxious and devilish powers generally. The myth 
of Atar’s victory over the serpent AU Dahdka is 

^ In Saussaye’s Handbuch^ p. 183. 

2 But see Hirt, Die IndogermmieUy ii. 587. 
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characteristically Iranian, and goes back to the old 
nomadic life when the tribes were ranging over 
the steppes. But indeed it goes back further still, 
if we may compare with Lehmann such Germanic 
myths as Loki’s binding by Thor. With the Sonder- 
gbtter we may also set two other very different 
conceptions, or sets of conceptions. On the one 
side is Soma-Haoma, the drink of immortality, sug- 
gested to us at this point by the remarkable omission 
of Herodotus, who says that the Persians used “ no 
libation ” at their sacrifice. Against this negative we 
have the strongest evidence that the Sondergott of 
the sacred intoxicant exercised his power in Aryan 
days. Tiele^ would solve the problem by making 
the cultus late, arising first in a district lying between 
India and Iran, and spreading N.W. and S.E. The 
theory breaks down on conclusive evidence that 
Haoma was known and banned by Zarathushtra 
himself. In Vedic India Soma was, like the Avestan 
Haoma duraosa (“ Averter of death ”), a drink of im- 
mortality, and was closely connected with the moon. 
The crescent in the tropical evening descends the sky 
with the horns pointing up to the zenith, suggesting 
to primitive fancy a cup that was being filled by 
the gods of the firmament with a draught of silver 
hue, to be quaffed at the banquet when the day 
was done. Soma was prepared by crushing the 
stalk of a plant, not yet identified, which, when 
fermented, produced a drink strongly alcoholic in 
character. This feature survives in the Gathas, for 
Zarathushtra sternly ignores the name of the divine 
drink, and makes unmistakable allusions to the evil 

^ Religionsgesck.t ii. 234. 
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results of such a cult. Orgiastic nocturnal sacri- 
fices/ held perhaps in honour of Mithra, Slayer of 
the Bull, and under the inspiration of Haoma, 
were among the grievances of quiet Mazdayasnian 
agriculturists against the Daevayasnian noznads, 
“ When wilt thou smite the pollution of this in- 
toxicant ? ” says the Prophet ( Ys 48^“) ; and though 
the Magian guardians of his hymns took care that 
Haoma should not be named, we can hardly doubt 
that he was meant. Indeed, there is one place ( 
32“) where his standing epithet duraosa gives us 
an unambiguous reference : the enemies of the 
Religion promote a slaying of cattle “that it may 
kindle the Averter of Death to help us.”® 

A similar connexion between Haoma and the 
syncretic figui’e of Mithra, the Slayer of the Bull, 
might be recognised in the notice preserved by 
Ctesias,® that the Persian king used to get drunk 
on the one day of the year when they sacrificed to 
Mithra. In the period of the Yashts, which seems 
to have been the age of the kings, Haoma reappears 
in all his glory. The most elaborate and best pre- 
served of all the hymns is dedicated to him, the only 
one which still retains its verse character through- 
out. But we gather that the Iranian Bacchus has 
in the interval signed the pledge. There is no sug- 

^ It is possible that these orgies included other elements. Dr 
Tisdall suggests Chrises and the True, p. 12) that the con- 

fusion in Herodotus between Mithra and Anahita may point to 
ritual immorality in Mithra-worship, resembling what the historian 
knew of in the cult of Ishtar. 

2 Hence Vohumanah significantly supplants Mithra as lord of 
cattle. 

^ And Douris : see Cumont^ Textes^ ii. 10. 
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gesfcion of alcohol, and Haoma is a magical, mystical 
drink which to all appearance is harmless enough, 
whether it bestowed immortality or no, I am 
inclined to suggest that the plant used for this 
purpose failed the people as they migrated west- 
ward out of the land where Zarathushtra preached 
and taught his Gathas. Later substitutes lacked 
the very element that made Haoma hateful to the 
Prophet and attractive to the reveller. And in 
another part of Iran the failure of the original 
plant might well cause the disappearance of the 
whole ritual, and make the Persian sacrifice lose 
the “libation” which in Aryan times was its necessary 
accompaniment. The fact that Xerxes poured a 
libation into the sea, as noted above, may be re- 
membered as showing that Herodotus is not quite 
consistent. And there are one or two theophoric 
names, with Hauma as first element, which we 
must not overlook. Haumadata occurs as a Persian 
name in the Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, at the 
date 459 B.c.^ The Scythians of IIau7na‘varka{'i) are 
named on the Behistan Rock, but of course their prov- 
enance removes them from Persian surroundings. 

Last in this class of deities we may note those 
which were destined to be adapted by Zarathushtra 
for use in his abstract system. The comparison with 
Roman religion, at which we have hinted already, 
prepares us to believe in the primitive antiquity of 
shadowy powers that might well seem to us too 
advanced for an early period in the development of 
thought. But it seems undeniable that Rta-Asa is 

1 According to Prof. E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund mn Elephantine, 

. 28 . 
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an Aryan conception, the principle of order, conceived 
as under the guardianship of the highest gods.^ Nor 
was this the only Amshaspand which Zarathushtra 
thus adapted. The connexion of his 
“Dominion,” with metals may be built on a pre- 
existing Sondergott as well as on the idea of the 
eschatological ordeal; see p. 98. Aramaiti, the 
Earth, and Haurvatat and Ameretat, in their con- 
nexion with Water and Plants, belong to the type 
of Nature powers. 

We come into a different sphere when we turn 
from these abstract divinities, presiding over special 
provinces of human life, to the '^JDeivos of Indo- 
European religion, the “ Heavenly Ones,” who came 
to their most conspicuous development in the 
Olympians of Greek fancy. The great pair. Heaven 
and Earth, were presumably at their head, and the 
other Nature powers named in the list of Herodotus 
are also unmistakably of Aryan antiquity. But I need 
not go into any detail on this subject here, for the 
most important points eonneeted with the Indian 
devds and Avestan daevd will claim very special 
attention later on. Schrader’s remark that the 
“ Heavenly Ones ” were less concerned with the 
guardianship of morality than the Ancestor-spirits 
— ^to whom we return in Lecture VIII.® — will prepare 

1 Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. ii. Prof. Oldenberg would 
credit Babylon with this conception : see Religion des Veda, 195 ff., 
where he gives a full account of the Indian picture of Rta. The close- 
ness of Vedic and Later Avestan is well seen in the identity (noted 
by Darmesteter) of the Vedic Khd rlasya and aiahe {Ys loq. 

^ For a specially important ancestor-spirit, Yama-Yhna, who is 
also linked with the Heavenly Ones, see the discussion of the 
Iranian Fall-story, p. 14.8 f. 



us for the strange fate which they met in the Reform 
of Zarathushtra. 

We come, finally, to the climax of our problem of 
reconstruction when we ask in what period the old 
Iranian religion and the Zarathushtrian Reform met 
in the Persian world as a whole, as distinguished from 
the private belief of a king like Darius and his own 
caste of Achiemenian “Aryans.” The first appearance 
of such critical names as those of Zarathushtra, the 
Amshaspands, and Ahriman will be the indications 
for which we must be looking. Their absence, as 
we have seen, need not necessarily outweigh other 
evidence when a strong case has been made. But of 
course their positive presence is decisive. 

For chronological purposes we must depend upon 
the inscriptions and the Greek writers, the date of 
the Avesta being transferred from the category of 
evidence into that of the quod ercd demonstrandum. 
Herodotus, therefore, must be the starting-point of 
our inquiry. I assume for this purpose that he 
really travelled in countries where he could collect 
first-hand information about both Persians and Magi. 
This fact seems to me warranted by the accuracy 
of his information, which stands all the tests we 
are able to impose. I need not say I should not 
claim infallibility for him. Even twentieth-century 
travellers make mistakes; and Herodotus could make 
a curious blunder about the Persian language,^ and 
by his confusion of Mithra and Anahita provide us 
with information such as other writers’ accuracy 
cannot always rival. But his knowledge is too 
detailed and recondite to be obtained without 
^ See the note below on Herod, i. 139, p. ^93. 
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observation. He must; I think, therefore have 
travelled beyond Babylon. I need not venture more 
precise definitions, but may note that the late Prof. 
Strachan^ included Susa. The period of these travels, 
about the middle of the fifth century, falls some 
seventy years after the failure of the Magi in their 
bid for temporal power. The Magophonia- still 
kept the memory of their failure alive, but they had 
long won compensation. Herodotus found them in 
undisputed possession of the priesthood ; and we are 
free to infer that they were already at w^'ork upon 
that fusion of the three main elements in Avestan 
religion which we shall find w'ell advanced during the 
next century. But Herodotus is perfectly aware of 
the differences between Magian and Persian. The 
priestly caste preserved their own separate identity, 
as they were bound to do if they would retain 
the reverence of their fellow-Medes. Indeed, a 
certain aloofness was effective even for the achieve- 
ment of their first object, the attaining of an exclusive 
hold upon the office of zaotar or uBravan among 
the Persians. But this is anticipating the special 
subject of Lecture VI., and we must return to our 
chronology. 

Herodotus is silent as to the crucial names 'OjooMao-^???, 
’Apet/idvtos, and Zwpodarrpij?. The meaning of his silence 
I have discussed elsewhere ; but it clearly pi'esses us 
to look carefully for the period when the silence is 
broken. The question is rather technical, and is dis- 
cussed accordingly in a special note below (p. 422 f.), 
but the results may be collected here. We find that 

^ The Sixth Book of Herodotus^ p. xiii. 

2 Herod, iii. 79 : see p, 186 £ 
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when these names begin to appear in Greek writers, 
their form proves beyond doubt that they came from 
Old Persian, and not direct from the Gathas or the 
Later Avesta. There has therefore been adaptation, 
and it proves to be more considerable than has some- 
times been assumed. When we ask for the name 
of the earliest Greek writer to report these central 
Avestan titles, we find one a whole century before 
any other, Xanthus the Lydian, a contemporary of 
Herodotus, who is credited with a mention of 
Zoroaster as having lived 6000 years before Xerxes.^ 
The fragment in which this statement is made bears 
marks of authenticity, and a Lydian had information 
near at hand in his own country. No native Greek 
mentions Zoroaster till the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. Deinon, whose son Cleitarchus accompanied 
Alexander and wrote his annals, explained “in the 
fifth book of his Histories ” that Zaipoiarptis meant 
aa-TpoduTijs.^ From about the same date comes the 
witness of the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Alkibiades 
L, where we read of “ Zoroaster son of Oromasdes.” 
Aristotle, in the lost work Uept $iAoo-o^/a?, is said 
by Diogenes ® to have mentioned the two Principles, 
“Zeus or Oromazdes ” and “ Hades or Areimanios.” 
We see then that the Greeks knew of Zoroaster and 
the deity he preached at the end of the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (404-358 b.c.), and knew of 
Ahriman a little later. 

Now at this point we are reminded that the king 
just named was an innovator in religion. Berosus 

1 See the note on Diogenes Laertius, below, p. 415. 

2 Ibid. See also p. 210 £ 

3 Seep. 415. 
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tells us ^ that he set up images of Anahita ; and if 
his testimony is questioned as dating a century after 
Mnemon, there is the fact that the king’s two 
inscriptions support the statement. In that from 
Susa he says/ “ By the grace of Auramazda, Anahita, 
and Mithra I built this palace. May Auramazda, 
Anahita, and Mithra protect me ! ” And in the 
British Museum inscription from Hamadan we find 
the words, “Let Auramazda, Anahita, and IMithra 
[protect] me,” curiously spelt, in the Old Persian 
text. The triad never appears in the earlier 
Achsmenian Inscriptions, and it is very significant, 
as noted elsewhere (p. 289), that of the two new- 
comers the goddess stands first. 

How far does this take us ? Practically, I think, 
to a conclusion that a religion much like that of the 
Yashts was established in the Persian court and 
among the people in the first half of the fourth 
century. Anahita had fairly arrived, and her images 
were familiar, before the fifth Yasht could be com- 
posed. Zarathushtra’s name was venerated as that 
of a divine sage supposed to have lived millennia 
before. The Magi (see p. 135 f.) had taken out of 
the Gathas his epithet for the spirit of evil ; and 
the metrical Yashts could be composed much as we 
have them, with but little that we could call really 
Zoroastrian. The religion was practically the unre- 
formed Iranian polytheism, with the Reformer’s name 
retained to atone for the absence of his spirit. What 
new elements there were came not from him, but from 
Semitic sources, or through the powerful influence of 

1 Ap, Clem. Alex., Proir., v. § 65. See p. 68. 

2 In the Susianian version ; the Old Persian is defective. 
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the Magian priesthood, already at work. The day of 
their complete triumph was not yet. How they 
effected a further syncretism, introducing much that 
differed widely from Zarathushtra, and even from the 
Iranian religion on which he built, is another story, 
to which we must devote a separate Lecture. When 
we come to this, we shall find that, though another 
five centuries have passed, the Magian priests pre- 
served the old remarkably well, and did not only 
establish the new. 


LECTURE III 


THE PROPHET AND THE REFORM 

They said unto him, Who art thou ? 

He said, I am a Voice. 

Gospel of John. 

That Zarathushtra is a historical character, who was 
already ancient when the Greeks first heard his name, 
has been briefly stated in the preceding Lectures. 
In returning to the subject rather more fully, I 
cannot do better than quote the excellent summary 
of Prof. Geldner, which comes to us with authority 
from one of the two or three greatest living experts.^ 

The Gathas alone claim to be authentic utterances of 
Zoroaster, his actual expressions in presence of the assem- 
bled congregation. They are the last genuine survivals of 
the doctrinal discourses with which — as the promulgator 
of a new religion — he appeared at the court of King 
Vishtaspa. 

The person of the Zoroaster whom we meet with in these 
hymns differs toto cceh from the Zoroaster of the younger 
Avesta. He is the exact opposite of the miraculous 
personage of later legend — a mere man, standing always 
on the solid ground of reality, whose only arms are trust 
in his God and the protection of his powerful allies. At 
times his position is precarious enough. He whom we hear 
in the Gathas has had to face not merely all forms of out- 
ward opposition and the unbelief and lukewarmness of 


^ Em. xxviii. 1040. 
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adherents, but also the inward misgivings of his own heart 
as to the truth and final victory of his cause. At one time 
hope, at another despondency ; now assured confidence, now 
doubt and despair ; here a firm faith in the speedy coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, there the thought of taking 
refuge by flight — such is the range of the emotions which 
find their immediate expression in these hymns. And the 
whole breathes such a genuine originality, all is psycho- 
logically so accurate and just, the earliest beginnings of 
the new religious movement, the childhood of a new 
community of faith, are reflected so naturally in them all, 
that it is impossible for a moment to think of a later 
period of composition by a priesthood whom we know to 
have been devoid of any historical sense and incapable 
of reconstructing the spiritual conditions under which 
Zoroaster lived. 

It is needless to elaborate the estimate sketched in 
this paragraph, which must, I think, command the 
assent of all really careful and unbiassed readers of 
the Gathas. I ^vill only fill in the outline a little in 
two parts of the picture. The proper names of the 
Gathas supply us with evidence which the mythical 
theory will find it hard to rebut. Zarathushtra him- 
self is a problem for the mythologist to start with. 
By various manipulations the name has been tortured 
into conformity with meanings more or less appropri- 
ate for legend ; ^ and if the motive be supplied we 
might conceive popular etymology at work in a 
dialect more or less remote from that in which the 
name originated. But apart from such — and surely 
the burden of proof must rest on those who insist 
on deserting the natural for the recondite, — ^no one 
could doubt that like his father-in-law Frasa-uUi'a 

^ One of the most ingenious m^y be seen in F. Muller’s paper, 

1892, p. 264. 
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the Prophet was named from uMra,^ the camel, just 
as his patron Vtsta-aspa and his son-in-law Jama-aspa 
from aspa, the horse : compare Prewaspes {PraSdspa) 
in Herodotus. The case is strengthened by the 
similarity of the other names in the primitive circle. 
The clan name Spitama^ is not quite clear, but it is 
most naturally derived from spita (Skt pvitra, O.E. 
hwit), “ white,” which does not lend itself to sugges- 
tions of myth. Zarathushtra’s parents, Pourushaspa 
(“with grey horses”) and Dughdhova (“who has milked 
cows ”), are not named in the Gathas, but the I^ater 
A vesta did not invent these very prosaic names.® The 
Gathic Hvogva, the clan name of the brothers Fra- 
shaoshtra and Jamaspa, and of Zarathushtra's wife 
Hvovi, means “having fine oxen.” These names all 
suggest very clearly the pastoral community in which 
they arose. The Prophet’s cousin 3£aidi/dimcwlia 
(“ (born) at mid-month”) has a name of a different 
stamp, but no less unhopeful for the theorist out 
myth-hunting. Zarathushtra’s children are equally 
suggestive in a complementary way. His son Isat- 
vdstra (not Gathic), “ desiring pastures,” represents 
one very prominent side of Zarathushtra’s ideal. His 
daughter Pourucistd, whose nuptial ode is 1^? 53, is 

1 See AirWb, 1676, where sarant, “old ” {Skt jarant, yeptuv), is (I 
think rightly) taken as supplying the first part. We may imagine his 
parents commemorating in the name a camel they had ridden for 
many years. (See also Zum AirWb, 240, for the latest misdirected 
ingenuity in this field.) 

^ Cf. S^rtTa/aas in Ctesias, STrtra/tflojs (an Eastern Iranian). 

® Thomas Hyde (Hwtoria, p. 312) equates Dughdhova with Dodo, 
and favours us with a plate whereby we may recognise the bird. 
Mythologists might make capital out of this ; I cheerfully present 
them with the hint. 
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named “ very thoughtful ” by a father who regarded 
thought as great riches, and did not grudge it to a 
daughter. The whole series evidences a very real 
and lifelike situation. I will only further repeat 
(from Bartholomae) a Gathic verse which crystallises 
particularly well “ the reality of the conditions under 
which the Gathas arose ” : — 

The Kavi’s wanton did not please Zarathushtra Spitama 
at the Winter Gate, in that he stayed him from taking 
refuge with him, and when there came to him also Zara- 
thushtra’s two steeds shivering with cold (Fj 51^^). 

Zarathushtra, travelling in the bitter cold of a Persian 
winter, had been turned away from shelter by the 
servant of a Kavi, or daevayasna chief, whom he 
fiercely calls by an opprobrious name. This little 
picture from homely experience may be commended 
as a promising exercise to the pupils of Jensen for 
interpretation in terms of astral mythology. The 
reader who is not yet satisfied as to the hopelessness 
of the quest of legend in the Gathas may look at Ys 
29'°, 31'®, 44'®, and many other stanzas in the transla- 
tions of the appendix below, with the note on the 
first of them. 

The crucial question of the date of Zarathushtra 
has been discussed already in the first Lecture. The 
question of the sphere of his ministry is equally 
important and closely linked with it. I need not 
repeat here the argument of Prof. Williams Jackson,' 
by which he seeks to prove that Zarathushtra was 
born in Adarbaij^n, in Western Iran, but that there 
is at least a good case for supposing him to have 
preached in Bactria. Prof. Jackson gives impartial 

^ Zoroaster^ p. 205-225. 
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summaries of the argument for Media and that for 
Bactria. The former (p. 224) includes some pleas 
which disappear automatically if there is anything in 
my doctrine of the Magian stratum in the Avesta. 
Western elements will, on my reading, be introduced 
by Median Magi, who need have had nothing at all 
to do with the pure Zarathushtrian propaganda of 
generations earlier. I am not impressed with the 
oft-repeated conjecture that the Median king 
Phraortes was the first to introduce Zoroastrianism as 
the national religion of Media. That his name really 
means “ confessor ” is only one among several possi- 
bilities ; and if it does, we must not overlook the fact 
that Herodotus, to whom we owe our knowledge of 
this king’s existence, tells us that his grandfather, a 
person in private life, had the same name.^ 

I had occasion at the end of Lecture II. to sketch 
some of the considerations which weigh with me in 
my conviction that I must go forth boldly from Prof. 
Jackson’s cautiously neutral position, and seek the 
first home of Parsism in Eastern Iran. Before 
developing this further, I should like to quote Prof. 
Bartholomae, with whose judgement on this impor- 
tant matter I am glad to find myself in accord. He 
says (in AirWh, 1675) 

The assertion that Zarathushtra was born in the West of 
Iran is by no means inconsistent with the fact that all de- 
cisive passages of the Avesta (especially Yt 19 °® f.) point 
to the East, the neighbourhood of Lake Hamun. We can 
suppose that the Reformer left his home because he found 
no sympathy there, or was even driven to leave it. We 
may also thus interpret the strong emphasis he laid on 


^ See below, p. 269. 
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agricultui’e. The West of Iran undoubtedly took a higher 
position in agriculture than in the East, where complete 
settlement was still far off. Zarathushtra must accordingly 
have set himself to transplant to the scene of his active 
work the blessing of the well-ordered conditions prevailing 
in the home of his birth. It is thus quite conceivable that 
Vishtaspa as a wise ruler gave his special favour and support 
to the exiled preacher just because of these efforts of his. 

That Bactria was a perfectly possible field for 
Zarathushtra’s preaching is suggested by some in- 
ferences from a report we possess of a mission of 
Tchang K’ien to the north of the Oxus in 128 b.c. 
The envoy found in Ta-yuan (Khorassan) and Ta-hia 
(Bactria) two classes of population, nomads and “ un- 
warlike.” Of the latter he says that they can make 
themselves understood from Ferghana to Parthia with 
difference of dialect. The men have deep blue eyes 
and large beards and whiskers. They are astute 
traders. In Ta-hia there is no supreme ruler, each 
city and town electing its own chief. They pay 
great deference to their women, the husbands being 
guided by them in their decisions.’^ This last point 
recalls the Germans of Tacitus, as does the description 
of their physique. Have we here the traces of the 
northern immigration ? I am very much afraid we 
cannot credit the earliest Indo-European immigrants 
into Asia with being “ unwarlike,” but they may have 
attained to this more civilised state after a few genera- 
tions of settled life. The nomads on this view will 
be aboriginal. However this may be, the agricultural 
population, dwelling among nomads, reflects the 
features of the Gathas sufficiently well. The local 

1 I summarise from Mr W. W. Tarn's paper, Notes on Hellenism 
in Bactria and India/' Journ. of Hellenic SUidies, xxii. 268-£9S. 
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autonomy answers to the familiar Avestan institution 
of zantupaiti axidL Vlspaiti: Vishtaspa himself need not 
have been a ruler of the Western autocratic stjde. 

In addition to Bartholomae’s quotation, •where good 
Pahlavi tradition recognises the Hamun swamp in 
Saistan, we have the fact that Airyana Vaejah is 
mentioned with X'^airizam (Chorasmia) and SuySa 
(Sogdiana) as the last link of a chain extending from 
S.E. to N.E.^ With the statement quoted above from 
Mr Tarn’s paper, that in the second century b.c. the 
Bactrians could make themselves understood as far 
as Parthia, we may compare Strabo’s remark (p. 724) 
that the name of Ai’iana extends as far as to include 
Bactrians and Sogdians, who are “ nearly identical in 
speech ” : on this see further p. 283 £ 

There are sundry arguments on points of detail 
which might be elaborated here, but I only wish to 
dwell now on some general considerations. An asser- 
tion more often made than proved is that the Avesta 
owes much to Babylonian ideas. I have to confess 
that I cannot discover what these ideas may be.® A 
few isolated possibilities, clearly late in origin, may 
be collected ; but, speaking generally, the Avesta is 
remarkably free from influences of the kind, and when 
we go back to the Gathas there is literally nothing to 
suggest it. Now, when we remember how widespread 
the dominion of Babylon was in matters of thought, 
we can hardly doubt that only a distant and rather 
primitive country could have been free from its influ- 
ence. Note, for instance, the striking absence of star- 

1 Reichelt, A vesta Reader, p. 97, citing Yt 10“ VdYf., and the cunei- 
form inscr. Dar. Pers. e^, NR a? (D. 5^, 6^ in Bartholomae’s notation). 

2 See this discussed more fully in Lecture VII. 
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lore in the Gathas, and its strict limitation in the later 
Avesta. Prof Cumont’s recent American lectures 
bi’ing out impressively how powerful was the astrology 
of Babylon. How did Parsism escape all real trace 
of its influence ? This consideration reinforces what 
I said above about the slowness with which real Zara- 
thushtrian conceptions found their way to the West. 
We shall see that the Amshaspands are the most 
distinctive feature of Zarathushtra’s own thought. 
That they can hardly be traced outside the Avesta 
till the first century a.d. is an obvious fact, even 
though we can get scraps of evidence for them in 
earlier days, enough to establish a presumption that 
they were already in being.^ But if we had nothing 
but this evidence to rely upon, it would go hard with 
us in our effort to prove the historicity of Zara- 
thushtra’s person and the antiquity of his Gathas. 
The real answer to the sceptic’s question, “Where 
were the Amshaspands during the last five centuries 
B.c. ? ” is “ In Eastern Iran, outside the world we 
know.” The religious abstractions of Zarathushtra 
were in any case far too difficult for the popular mind. 
They attracted thoughtful aristocrats, and chiefs who 
felt the economic advantages of the extremely sane 
and practical lore of husbandry with which they 
seemed so strangely linked. But outside the court 
we may be quite sure the Iranian people went on with 
their old nature- worship as before, even as they were 
certainly doing when the Father of History travelled 
in Aryan lands. And when at last the esoteric teach- 
ing of the great prophet and thinker found its public, 
it was through the interpretation of ritualist Magi, 

^ See below, p. 104 f. 
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faithful to some, but by no means all, of the doctrines 
they had brought “from far,” as the Haptanghaiti 
significantly hints.^ The Amshaspands are just the 
element most likely to fall into the background until 
the Magi had fully developed their angelology, and 
adapted the conceptions of the Prophet whom they 
claimed as one of themselves, to fit their own 
elaborated dualism. I do not think we need more 
explanation of this silence about the most conspicuous, 
but least popular, element in the theology of the 
Gathas. 

I have discussed elsewhere (p. 39 IF.) the problem 
of the religion of the Achaemenians, and have argued 
for the conjecture that Yishtaspa the father of Darius 
was deliberately named after the king whose favour 
gave Zarathushtra his long-sought success. That 
Vishtaspa’s queen Hutaosa was also commemorated 
in the Achaemenian family, in Atossa the daughter 
of Cyi’us, is the only piece of evidence I know in 
support of the claim that Cyrus w^as in any sense a 
Zoroastrian. It seems to me that both names show 
simply the existence of a pronounced connexion with 
the ancient royal house in which Zarathushtra found 
shelter. That connexion need not in either case be 
religious. It is possible enough that Aehfemenes 
{Hcv^amanis) was the founder of a new dynasty of 
Aryans in the very country where Vishtaspa ruled, 
and that the interval was occupied by Turanian chiefs, 

1 Ys 42<i: aOaurunamca paiti-ajqOnm yazamaide yoi yeyqin durSi 
aso-iso dahyunqm, “ and the coming again of the prie.sts we adore, 
who go from far to them that seek Right in the lands.” The Later 
Avesta distinguishes priests on home and on foreign service : see 
AirWb, 681, 865. 
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who seized power under conditions vividly portrayed 
in the legends : we remember that Zarathushtra him- 
self was slain (according to Firdausi) in the Turanian 
invasion at the storming of Balkh.^ To other indica- 
tions that Vishtaspa’s country was in Eastern Iran, I 
might add the fact already noted in Lecture II. (p. 45), 
that Darius’s father was in Parthia when a rebellion 
broke out. I have conjectured that he was “ King,” 
like Cyrus at Murghab, but not “ King of king s,” 
succeeding to a satrapy carved out of a petty monarchy 
which had perhaps been established in Parthia since 
the Achsemenian dynasty arose. The other branch of 
the family, from which Cyrus sprang, may have estab- 
lished themselves in a different part of Eastern Iran. 
When they extended their power westward. Or actually 
migrated to Ansan, driven out possibly by the same 
forces which we have postulated for the fall of the old 
Kayanian dynasty, we naturally cannot teU. I do 
not, of course, claim this reconstruction as anything 
more than conjectural, but 1 think it meets the facts. 
It suits, moreover, the linguistic phenomena. In dia- 
lect and in thought, taken together, the Gatha Hap- 
tanghaiti stands nearest of Iranian documents to 
the Veda. Gathic was on my view the language of 
a district lying half way between Parthia and the 
Indus, now Saistan. Saistan is described as a country 
of fertile soil, well fitted therefore for either tilling or 
grazing, and suited to the pursuits which are preached 
so earnestly in the Gathas. Here the Bundahish finds 
Lake Kasaoya, in which the seed of Zarathushtra was 
preserved under the guardianship of myriads of 
Fravashis till the time of Saoshyant’s conception. 

^ See Jackson^ Zoroaster^ 130. 
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Somewhere in this triangular district, with Parthia, 
Bactria, and Drangiana as its apices, we may suppose 
that Vishtaspa reigned and Zarathushtra won his 
converts. The latitude 30° N. has already been noted 
as suiting some astronomical conditions (p. 24) : it 
is about the most northerly at which the four Regent 
stars could all be observed ruling four quarters of 
the sky when their leader, Sirius, x’ose. This would 
probably mean that we should find two districts, 
fairly separated from one another, but both near the 
same parallel, to account for the difference between 
Gathic and Later Avestan dialect. The latter would 
presumably be located on the western side of our 
suggested area, so as to be a step toAvards the occupa- 
tion of Media which comes before us in historic times. 
The totally unknown names which fill the roll of de- 
parted saints in Yt 18, and the absence of historical 
monarchs in the royal records of Yt 19, help us to 
realise that it was not in the Avestan period that the 
Religion fairly occupied the lands we know from 
history. I have tried to prove elsewhere (p. 77) 
that the first half of the fourth century marks the 
most distinctive epoch in the westward spread of the 
syncretic religion which absorbed the teaching of 
Zarathushtra. 

Since I make no pretence to completeness, and aim 
only at examining a series of important problems 
which are vital to a real understanding of the religion, 
I need not apologise for spending more space on the 
question of the birthplace of the faith than upon the 
personal history of the Reformer. It is little enough 
that we can gather from the Gathas as to Zara- 
thushtra’s life and work, and the later legends are 
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mostly negligible,^ except in so far as their absurdity 
throws up in relief the entire credibility of the story 
which underlies the Gathas. One of these legends 1 
will just mention because of its literary association. 
In my Early Religious Poetry of Persia (p. 51-54) 
I sketched the possibility that in the most famous 
of his shorter poems Virgil used the story that Zoro- 
aster laughed when he was born. When, then, Virgil 
calls on his wondrous child, 

Incipe^ pariie puer, risu cognoscere matrem, 

he means rival the storied Sage of the East.” I may 
repeat part of my argument in support of this thesis : 

Assuming that this means to greet thy mother with a 
smile"’ — and the alternative “by her smile” forces the 
Latin intolerably — we have at once a difficulty which 
seems to have escaped the commentators. The whole 
point of the passage is that the child is new-hom — indeed, 
if Prof. Conway is right, ^ not even that. And when did 
a new-born child laugh or even smile at anybody ? Is not 
the poet here, as in so much of this mysterious poem, using 
Eastern imagery.? “Risisse eodem die quo genitus esset 
unum hominem accepimus Zoroastrem,” says Pliny {HN^ 
vii, 15), a century after the Eclogue was written. Virgil’s 
Child should share that unique distinction. Indeed, the 
remaining lines of the poem will gain point if we assume 
that Virgil, so diligent a reader of Greek literature, knew 
what Greek writers had told of Zoroaster generations 
before, his receiving laws in direct converse with the Deity. 
Virgil’s conclusion, 

Incipe, parue puer : qui non risere parent! [or parentis], 
nec deus hunc meiisa, dea nec dignata cnbili est, 

^ These are of course accessible in Jackson s Zoroaster. 

2 Vergil! s Messianic Eclogue (London, 1907), p. 13 ff. Note 
Mr Warde Fowler’s interesting citation from Suetonius in the same 
book (p. 71), showing that Virgil himself was believed at birth to 
have abstained from crying. 
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is in its first element well satisfied by ■ tliis allusion, assmii-, 
ing the classical embellishment that the divinity not only 
instructed but feasted the sage. To bring in the second 
point involves the assumption that the West had received 
another very prominent element in the Zoroaster-legend : 
that we have no evidence of this may be frankly confessed, 
but its absence is entirely natural. In the Yashts we read of 
Zarathushtra’s wife Hvovi, a member of a noble family at 
Vishtaspa’s court. Two brothers of this family are named 
with their patronymic in the Gathas as conspicuous among 
Zarathushtra’s disciples and helpers. . . . On this wholly 
natural basis later legend built a marvellous superstructure. 
Unfortunately we cannot fix the period, or tell whether 
there was authority for it in ancient Avestan texts. Ac- 
cording to this story, Zarathushtra has no children by 
Hvovi in the natural order, but they are to become the 
parents of three sons who shall be born as the Regeneration 
draws near ; the last of them [being] Saoshyant. ... It is 
obvious that Hvovi might just as well be a goddess binde 
outright, and Virgil may very easily have heard the story 
in this form, which assimilates it to myths of Greece long 
familiar to him. 

I need add nothing to my exposition, except my 
gratification that I have convinced my colleague Prof. 
Conway, who has peculiar claims on our attention 
in questions affecting Virgil’s '“'Messianic Eclogue.” 
Another legend, that Zoroaster met his " double ” or 
Fravashi walking in a garden,^ is interesting because 
of Shelley’s use of it : see p. 254. But as we should 
never think of accepting more than a very small 
percentage of the legends as worthy of serious in- 
vestigation, we may pass on. It will be more profit- 

1 My colleague Prof. Plerford tells me that Shelley was well 
read in the history of non-Christian religions, which had been made 
easily accessible by the French encyclopaedists. Apart from this 
hint I have no information for identifying Shell ey^s source. 
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able to study the self-portraiture in the Gathas, dim 
and scanty though it is, as presented in the translation 
below. No reader even of these crabbed and obscure 
texts can fail to realise the sacred ambition of their 
author, his determined fight against tremendous 
difficulties, and his unquenchable hope of ultimate 
triumph, in a world to come if not here below. 

We turn to the characterising of Zarathushtra’s 
theology, apart from the two special sides of it which 
are to occupy us in Lectures IV. and V. I begin 
with his conception of God. It was shown in 
Lecture I. that the special cultus of the “Wise” 
Asura must have been in existence ages before the 
traditional date of Zarathushtra, and long before any 
date that we can with probability assign him.^ The 
“ Wise Lord ” was the special deity of the “ Aryans,” 
by whom we must in the Susianian version of the 
Behistan Inscription, which records the fact, under- 
stand the highest social caste, including perhaps all 
who were really descended from the immigrants from 
Europe, as distinguished from aboriginal populations 
that spoke Aryan language. The 'Api^avrol of 
Herodotus will represent the same caste. Now, 
Zarathushtra could not belong to two of the six 
Median tribes, and the explicit evidence that Ahura 
Mazdah was “ god of the Aryans ” is reason enough 
for believing that he was himself an ariyazantu, and 
not the Magus that much later ages assumed him to 
be. For those, therefore, among whom Zarathushtra 
grew up, Ahura Mazdah was the “ clan god ” (p. 51) 
of their caste, as superior to the gods of other castes 
as the Aryan was to the Magus or the Budian, but 

1 See above, p. 31 f., and the more technical discussion, p. 422 f. 
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only “ greatest of gods”^ after all. It would seem 
that Zarathushtra’s first step was to rise from this 
higher polytheism to monotheism, from a god who 
was greatest of gods to a god who stood alone. 

lam assuming for the present that Zarathushtra’s 
religion really was monotheistic, postponing the clear- 
ing up of some indications which appear to deny this. 
It is natural to ask whether w^e can guess any of the 
forces that worked towards monotheism in Zara- 
thushtra’s mind. Judging that mind solely from the 
Gathas, we find its distinguishing note to be the 
remarkable combination of abstractness and practical 
sense. In the world of thought Zarathushtra lives 
among qualities and attributes and prineiples which 
are as real to him as anything he can see, but never 
seem to need personification. But the ideal never 
obscures the real for him, and his communion with 
shadowy spiritual essences leaves him free to come 
down to cows and pastures without any sense of in- 
congruity. Taking this as a clue, we see at once how 
the elevation of the god of his caste would effect itself 
in his mind. His own caste was agricultural, and there 
were nomad castes from which they were receiving per- 
petual injury. The fact would .stimulate a lively hatred 
towards the gods of their oppressors. And the national 
emphasis on Truth would produce in such a mind the 
speculative inference that Truth must be One, the 
two qualities of the Prophet’s thought converging 
thus on one great inference to which he was almost 
the earliest of mankind to leap. 

The God who takes his place thus at the centre of 
the Reformer’s religion had lost, if he ever possessed, 

^ So maOiUa haganam on the Inscriptions. 
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all real traits of an elemental deity. On this I need 
not repeat what 1 said in Lecture II. That Mazdah’s 
connexion with Varuna is but slight, as Prof. Jackson 
declares,^ may be set beside the doubt whether Varuna 
himself was originally elemental. When Darius in 
his great credal formula glorifies Mazdah as creator 
of heaven and earth,* any primitive identification with 
the bright or dark sky must clearly have been long 
forgotten. And if there are traces in the Avesta of 
physical attributes which need explaining as survivals, 
we have only to remember that the daevayasna 
avowedly set the Sky-god in the centre, and that 
plentiful elements from that cultus remained in the 
thought even of strict Zoroastrians in the period when 
syncretism was advanced or complete. When Angra 
Mainyu was thought of as iiro yrjv,^ Ahura Mazdah 
was naturally established in the sky without any 
recollection of a primitive connexion. Whether 
these survivals, then, are real or accidental, matters 
very little : it is more important to gather up the 
moral and spiritual characteristics of the God so 
pictured. He is Creator of all things, as Ys 44 brings 
out in great fullness, and Darius’s creed in brief. 
Darkness as well as light is his work ( Fs 44^), and 
upon him the whole course of things depends. He 
knows all things — men’s secret sins {Ys and 

events of the distant future {Ys 33^*). He has 
“absolute sovranty” {Ys 31*^), though, as we shall 

^ Grundriss^ a, -p. 6S3. 

2 Witli which we may compare the cult-title DaOus, Creator/' 
which gave a name to the tenth month in the calendar, early 
adopted in Cappadocia: see p. 434. It is a regular title of Mazdah 
in the Later Avesta. 

^ See below^ p. 128 f. 
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see later, the presence of the evil power limits that 
sovranty during a fixed period of time. And with 
absolute power and boundless wisdom he has com- 
plete freedom from any stain of unworthiness or evil. 
This is quite consistent with the use of not a little 
anthropomorphic phraseology, wdiich is never allowed 
to include what would in any sense mar the dignity 
of the conception of God or associate grotesque in- 
congruities with the reverence due to him. There 
is, I think, no anthropomorphism in the Gathas to 
which we could not find an adequate parallel in the 
Old Testament. 

To understand Zarathushtra’s doctrine of God we 
must carefully study the Amshaspands,^ to give them 
the Pahlavi title as most convenient. It is very 
important to notice that the title, though old as the 
Gatha Haptanghaiti, is not found in the Gathas 
proper at all. Bartholomae is right in urging that 
the collection of them into one body is “ not Gathic,” 
and results in the “ obliteration of the special char- 
acter ” of the six divinities included. The segregation 
of the Six under a collective name is a work of later 
theology. It is true that there are many verses in 
the Gathas where most of them are named, and one 
or two whei-e they all six appear, and in the usual 
order, in a verse that looks very much like a catechism 
answer.^ But there is a very marked difference in 

^ In its oldest form (GatMc dialect) spdnia muDsa or in reverse 
order, each occurring once in Gatha Haptanghaiti. On the meaning 
of spmia^ see below, p. 144? f. 

2 Ys 47^ : see ERPP^ 108 £ I ought to reserve the point of order 
as far as the first two are concerned. In the Gathas, though not in 
the Later Avesta, Asha seems to lead. All the Six appear also in 
Ys 45^*^, in marked dependence on Ahura. See the note there. 
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the prominence of the members of the hexad. A 
rough enumeration of the occurrences of the words 
in the Gathas— discounted by the difficulty of allow- 
ing for places where the names may have no reference 
to the Amshaspands— shows that Am appears ten 
to fifteen times as often as Haurvatat and Amdntat, 
fully three times as often as XsaSra, and four times 
as often as Aramaiti. Asha and Vohu Manah are 
obviously far more important than the others. And 
it is not easy to draw a sharp line between the least 
conspicuous Amshaspands and other spirits of the 
same general class. Sraosa, “ obedience,” is named 
almost as often as Haurvatat in the Gathas ; and 
GSus urvan, “Ox-Soul,” tasan, “Ox-Creator,” 
and Atar, “ Fire,” have a conspicuous place. Barthol- 
omae calls them all Ahuras, and they seem to be 
alike marked with the distinctive feature of Zara- 
thushtra’s spirit-world. That is, as I take it, the 
Ahuras are not really separate from Mazdah or sub- 
ordinate to him : they seem to be essentially part of 
his own being, attributes of the Divine endowed with 
a vague measure of separate existence for the purpose 
of bringing out the truth for which they severally 
stand. When the very name of Good Thought can 
be replaced by “ Thy Thought ” in addressing Mazdah, 
it is clear that Vohu Manah cannot be detached from 
Mazdah except as far as Spenta Mainyu, his “ Holy 
Spirit,” may be ; and if this is true of one of the two 
greatest Amshaspands, it may fairly be presumed of 
the rest. When in later times Aramaiti was called 
Mazdah’s daughter, and Atar his son, it was really 
the materialised expression of the same fact. 

What I have said carries with it, if true, the sacri- 
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fice of any close connexion between the Amshaspands 
and similar figures of Vedie or of Babylonian myth- 
ology. In an early work, Ormazd et Ahriman (1877), 
Darmesteter tried to demonstrate the existence of a 
link between the Amshaspands and the Adityah. of 
India, whose name “ infinite ones ” resembled the 
“immortals” of the Avesta. I can see no objection 
in principle to our allowing the Adityas influence 
upon the process of collecting the Hexad into a 
special class : nor should I protest with any energy 
if an Aryan title Avere held to lie behind the name by 
Avhich in the Haptanghaiti the heavenly collegium 
was distinguished. Indeed, I think it likely that 
Zarathushtra intentionally took up Aryan mythus 
where it compromised no principle.^ That Aramaiti 
is clearly the genius of the Earth in the Gathas is 
noted elsewhere, and that the connexion between 
Xsa&ra and Metals forms the basis of the eschatological 
idea of the ayah x^usta (p. 157 f.): that Haurvatat 
and Amaratat are Water and Plants is still more 
patent. One might almost suggest that Zarathushtra 
took out of the popular i-eligion the animistic idea of 
XhofravaM possessed by every creation of Ahura, and 
drew from it what suited him. 

More seductive is the suggestion that the Amsha- 
spands are connected with the Babylonian planet w'orld. 
There is the fact that Assara 3Iazas in the Assyrian 
inscription already referred to is associated with the 
“seven Igigi.” Now we have undeniably seven 
Amshaspands in later stages of Parsism. In Yt 
I 3 S 2 £ have their sevenfold unity insisted on with 

^ Some good points in this direction are made by Prof. Carnoy 
in liis article on Aramaiti in Le Museon, n.s., xiii. 127 ff. 
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emphasis, and their common relation to one Father, 
the Creator Ahura Mazdah. We must suppose 
Sraosha to be the seventh.^ Sometimes when the 
seven are named, Ahura himself is included. It is 
noteworthy that in Tobit the “seven spirits” are 
expressly dissociated from God as subordinate. The 
trait may go back to the Magian original and answer 
to Assara Mazas and the seven Igigi. This fixing of 
the Amshaspands as seven has parallels in the history 
of the Adityas, as Darmesteter showed. Whether it 
came into Parsism by way of Babylonian astrolatry, 
or represents the survival of an Aryan cultus to which 
Zarathushtra’s system has been accommodated by 
the methods of Procrustes, we need not stay to 
inquire, for we are concerned with Zarathushtra’s 
own concepts alone. And here we must resolutely 
put aside presuppositions drawn from later Parsism, 
and realise that Zarathushtra cannot be proved 
by any valid evidence to have created a Hexad, 
far less a Heptad, to have given them a collective 
name, or to have depended on either Aryan or 
Babylonian hints for the invention of abstract ideas 
strikingly in keeping with his own characteristic 
thought. 

We may notice further, in studying the Amsha- 
spands in the Gathas, that there is the same absence 
of stereotyped forms which we shall observe later in 
the crucial case of the evil spirit’s name. In the Later 
Avesta “ Right ” is regularly Vahika ; “ Dominion ” is 
Vairya, “desirable”;^ “Piety” is Appnto ; and “Good 

^ So Ys'57^^ : Sraosha ‘'^returns to the assembly of the Am. Sp.’* 

2 Who ought to be chosen^ ie* by free will of man ” (Casartelli), 
It is not Gathic, but Ys 51^ show it in the context of )(8a0ra. 
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Thought” is a fixed combination. But in the Gathas 
voh% (“good”) goes with ysaQra {Ys ZV-^) as well as 
and “Good Thought” may take the superlative 
vahiUa or the possessive “Thy,” while Aramaiti 
usually does without an epithet, or has “good” like 
her comrades, only five times claiming the “holy” 
that later became a fixed part of her name. This 
goes with the obvious fact that the words am, numah, 
and x^aOra, and even amdratat, can be used without 
reference to the technical meaning, %vhile often we 
are left with no decisive criterion by which to decide 
between the small initial and the capital in our 
translation. It is all characteristic of the early stage 
of development in which we find these floating 
abstractions, still perfectly fresh and free. W e must 
clearly leave plenty of time for the appellations to 
become stereotyped. Those w'ho believe that the 
Indo-Scythian coin-legend Shahrevar in the first 
century a.d. had been developed out of xsd^ra vairya 
in a generation or two are pressing probabilities very 
far indeed ! 

Strabo has in a well-known passage described the 
cult of Omanus (or Omanes) in Cappadocia. The 
description is cited in full below (p. 409). Omanus is 
associated with Anaitis,^ and we are told that an 
image of him is taken in procession. Strabo had seen 
this cult himself. In another passage (p. 512) he 
says that Persian generals built a large barrow in 
commemoration of a great slaughter of Sac«, “and 
set up the shrine of Anaitis and the gods who share 

^ Tavra 8’ iv rots rys ’AmtrtSos Kal rod ^Qfidvov yeyojfiiarraC rovroyv Se 
Kal crjiKOL ctcrtv, /cat ^oavov rod ^Qi/xdvov r‘o/xTr€V€i. radra jx\v oSp 
i(iipdKa(X€Vi e/ceiva 8* iv Tat$ lorroptacs Xiyerai Kal ra 
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altars with her, Omanus and Anadatus, Persian 
divinities.” ^ He connects this with the Sacsea, which 
was still observed at Zela (in Pontus). I have quoted 
the passages to show how far we may regard them as 
relevant for our present subject. It is generally 
assumed that Omanus is Vohumanah, while ’Aw^dToy 
is supposed to be a false reading for ’A/napSaTov, and so 
to represent Amdratat. There are too many assump- 
tions here to make me feel at all easy. Good Thought 
and Immortality might be selected as the first and 
the last of the Amshaspands, according to the usual 
later order. But there is nothing beyond the name 
Omanus to suggest Amshaspands at all. They have 
no special link with Anahita, who was, as we see 
elsewhere, a deity quite foreign to primitive Zoro- 
astrianism. That need mean little, for clearly the cult 
here described has suffered severely from syncretism. 
But the ^oavov of Vohumanah has naturally raised 
much difficulty. We are assuredly in a very un- 
familiar atmosphere when such a divinity has ceased 
to be aniconic ! Geldner, however, has supplied a 
parallel from the Avesta which is convincing enough.® 
In Vd 19®°®® rules are given for the “cleansing” of 
Vohumanah, who is to be taken up by the worshipper 
and laid down under the light of heaven, and then 
perfumed with incense. The Pahlavi explains it 
here as meaning the man’s clothes, since the Amsha- 
spand presided over cattle and therefore presumably 
over hides used for raiment. It will be admitted 
that Geldner’s suggestion is more probable. The 

^ Kal TO ’AvatrtSog #cat rmy Upov ISpvcr avro 

^Qfidvov Kal "‘AvaSdrov Ilepcrt/cw 8afc/Aova)v* 

2 Grundriss, ii. 39- 
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Vendidad is not likely to contain ritual matter that 
is older than Strabo ; and under the guidance of 
Magian ideas a worship very different from the old 
Aryan iraageless cult, and still more different from 
the spiritual religion of Zarathushtra, would easily 
develop with the name as the only link. We are 
familiar enough with this kind of process in the 
history of religion. Those who question the identity 
of Omanus and Vohumanah should at any rate be 
ready with an alternative explanation, when Strabo 
definitely says he and “Anadatus” were Persian 
SatjULove?} The recognition of Ameretat in the corrupt 
name that follows must of course be left open. I am 
not disposed to make use of Strabo’s evidence as 
proof that the Amshaspands were popular divinities 
in Cappadocia in the first century. A scholar whose 
scepticism is robust enough to make him postulate 
Gathas composed in a dead language under the in- 
spiration of Philo will not be troubled greatly with 
an argument drawn from the identification of Omanus, 
nor will he recognise the necessity of providing an 
alternative. I only point out here that Strabo’s 
witness is perfectly congruous on the orthodox 
theory, and actually gains in reasonableness when we 
put Zarathushtra’s date further back still. It is, more- 
over, supported by the nearly contemporary witness of 
the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. There w' e have 
Khshathra and perhaps Asha, with the form stereo- 
typed and developed into Middle Persian dialect; 
while the presence of the disguised form of the name 
of Vishtaspa’s father Aurvat-aspa testifies to the 
permanence of the Zarathushtrian tradition, and the 
^ See note ! on p. 101. 
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names of old Aryan gods — Verethraghna, Tishtrya 
(or perhaps Tira— see p. 435 f. ),Mithra, etc. — attest the 
syncretism of the Avesta as already complete. 

But here comes in Prof. Cumont’s argument from 
the Cappadocian Calendar. In a short note appended 
to a quotation from Moses of Chorene {Textes, ii. 6) 
he calls attention to the fact that the Cappadocian 
months bore Avestan names “scarcely altered,” as 
may be seen undeniably from the names as restored 
from a medley of late Greek MSS. in Cumont’s first 
volume {Textes, i. 132). The discovery is indeed an 
old one, going back to Henri Estienne’s Thesaurus ; 
and the great names of Benfey and Lagarde are 
connected with the working out of the Persian 
equivalents. In Cumont’s note (ii. 6) we read that 
“ certain indications appear to show that the adoption 
of the Persian Calendar in Cappadocia took place about 
400 B.c.” — during the Achfemenian period, anyhow, 
though it is “ very difficult to determine more pre- 
cisely the date at which they began to use in Asia 
Minor these foreign names of the months.” In a 
separate note at the end of this book I attempt some 
discussion of the case which Prof Cumont thus 
accepts as proved — for the argument is only presented 
by references to other literature, — and here I will 
assume its truth. It will be noticed at once that all 
six Amshaspands are in the list, which is sufficient 
proof that if the great Belgian savant is quoted in 
support of Darmesteter’s paradoxical dating of the 
Gathas, it can only be for an attenuated fragment of 
the same. For of course Darmesteter’s case rests on 
the assertion that the Amshaspands are ultimately 
due to Philo ; and here is Cumont declaring that they 
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not only existed but had been exported to Cappadocia 
nearly four centuries before Philo was born ! 

To enlarge further on Dai*mesteter’s unlucky 
theory is, however, not my purpose here. How 
does Cumont’s date for the adoption of the Persian 
Calendar in Cappadocia square with the evidence we 
have traced, showing that the Arashaspands were 
almost unknown in Western Iran until a period 
generations later than this ? The first observation 
we make is that the date (which would bear bringing 
down towards the middle of the fourth century if we 
see other reasons) is in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. Now, as we see elsewhere (p. 77 f.), this 
king was the promoter of a new religious syncretism. 
If Darius I. attaches himself to Zarathushtra, and 
Xerxes represents mostly a relapse into Aryan nature- 
worship, Artaxerxes II. is emphatically the patron of 
the Magian movement. He is the first Achamenian 
of whom we can say that the Later Avesta fairly 
represents his religion. Now the mere repetition of 
the deities of the Persian-Cappadocian Calendar is 
enough to show what has happened to the Amsha- 
spands meanwhile. They are, in order of their months, 
the Fravasliis, Asha Vahishta, Haurvatat, Tishtiya(?),’^ 
Ameretat, Khshathra Vairya, Mithra, Apam Napat, 
Atar, Dathush (the Creator), Vohu Manah, Spenta 
Armaiti. The names are in their later form with 
epithets fixed and an integral part of the title. They 
are altogether out of order : note that the inseparable 
pair, Haurvatat and Ameretat, is divided, and the cult 
epithet of Mazdah occurs in the name of the tenth 
month. Then we find the six Zoroastrian angels 

1 Tir : see below, p. 435 f. 
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accompanied by two others (Fire and the Creator) 
who would suit the Zoroastrian and the pre-reforma- 
tion creed equally, and four who belong distinctly to 
the older Aryan faith. But the alien Anahita is 
absent, replaced seemingly by Apam Napat, who 
stands next to Mithra: the Anahita Yasht is called 
Aban, by a survival of this name. Since after West’s 
investigation we have reason to believe that Darius 
reformed the Calendar in a Zoroastrian direction, we 
might recognise that great king’s acuteness in thus 
scattering the new names among the old. But we 
may be sure they never became popular with the 
meaning which Zarathushtra attached to them. It is 
safe to believe that “ Desirable Dominion ” meant for 
Persian nobles very much what “Empire” means 
to-day for the Jingo, and “ Best Right ” something 
not far away from “ Might.” Nor must we forget 
that the old Sondergbtter of whom Zarathushtra 
availed himself, using very new and recondite inter- 
pretations of their significance, were ready to come 
out into the light. Aramaiti was still the Earth and 
Vohu Manah cattle. It is quite possible that the 
“ images of Omanus ” seen by Strabo in Cappadocia 
were very much like the Golden Calves. To this 
extent the names of the Amshaspands may well have 
been preserved in Magian syncretism, and propagated 
by the Persian grandees who set up their luxurious 
state in south-eastern Asia Minor and in Armenia. 
New names of months might be adopted by the 
common people, but they did not necessarily under- 
stand them any better than a modern cockney 
understands that July and August commemorate 
famous Romans of the past. And even so the 
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Amshaspands won very narrow recognition. It is not 
far from Cappadocia to Commagene. How much of 
their lore, or their very names, did Persian propa- 
gandists take to that country ? 

For this we of course interrogate a royal witness, 
in the well-known inscription of Antiochus I., of 
whom we hear first in 69 b.c. Dittenberger’s descrip- 
tion of the monument' tells us of lions and eagles 
sculptured on the smoothed eastern and western sides, 
with five human figures seated on thrones — Zeus 
Oromasdes in the middle, Mithra and Artagnes 
{VaraQrajna) on the right, Commagene and King 
Antiochus [their Fravashis ?] on the left. There are 
other figures, much damaged ; and we are told that 
Antiochus portrayed his ancestors, claiming descent 
on the father’s side from the great Darius, and on the 
mother’s from Alexander (!). This is an appropriate 
symbol of the syncretism he shows in his profession 
of faith, for such the inscription is mainly intended to 
be. He begins with the declaration that religion is 
the most abiding of all good things and the greatest 
joy, and he traces to it all his fortune and success. 
The phrase he uses here supplies a reason for referring 
to his witness at this point. “ All through my life,” 
he says, “I showed to all men that I regarded 
Holiness {rhv oa-iorirra) as a most trusted warden of my 
kingdom and an incomparable delight (Te/)>|ra' afxlfxtjTov)” 
Later on he says, “ All that is holy is a light burden 
[Kov(j)ov epjov), but heavy are the woes that follow 
impiety {aai^eia).'’ Can we say that he means Asha? 
W e cannot pronounce dogmatically on the question : 
the mention would be appropriate enough, but no 

^ Orientis Greed insenptiones Selectee, i. 591 € 
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Greek scholar, ignorant of Asha’s existence, would 
suspect any foreign allusion in the words. And the 
F ersian elements in the King’s creed are clear enough. 
He says that he has set up his monument “ as near 
as might be to the heavenly thrones {ovpavim ayxitrra 
Qpovuiv)” “for that the body of my outward form 
{fj.op(j)^?), having lived in happiness unto old age, 
having sent my God-loved soul to the heavenly 
thrones of Zeus Oromasdes, shall sleep unto endless 
time.” This last phrase has the suggestion of Zervan 
Akarana; but there is a closer equivalent later on 
(v.“^ f.), where he speaks of “ men whom endless time 
{xpovos aveipos — in the former passage alwv) shall set in 
the (royal) succession of this land in their own lot of 
life.” There is a quasi-personal tone about the title 
which would suit the identification very well. A few 
lines later Antiochus points to the images : “ Where- 
fore, as thou seest, I have set up these god-befitting 
images of Zeus Oromasdes and Apollo Mithras (who 
is) the Sun (and) Hermes,’ and Artagnes^ (who is) 
Herakles (and) Ares, and of my all-nurturing country 
Commagene.” He then turns to remark that he had 
set up his own image in their company and in the 
same stone, “ preserving a just counterfeit 

^ An identification wliicli is suggestive for the view taken of 
Mithra in that age and place. Dittenberger quotes Cumont, and 
remarks that Mithra and Hermes were alike fvxo'TroinroL^ and that 
the planet which the Persians assigned to Mithra the Greeks gave 
partly to Apollo and partly to Hermes. How far this suits the 
solar character of Mithra, by this time pretty generally established^ 
I need not stay to ask. There is obviously not a little confusion 
here between Greek and Persian ideas. 

“ Dittenberger observes that the Greeks gave the planet Mars 
(in Persian Verethraghna) to Herakles or Ares. 
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Skatov) of the immortal thought {cppovrk) which 
ofttimes stood visibly by me as a kindly helper in 
my kingly endeavours.”^ These remarkable words 
point distinctly to the Fravashi, and to the belief that 
it sometimes became visible as a man’s “double.”® 
The Fravashis, then, Mithra, Verethraghna, probably 
Zervan Akarana, and the “heroes” (who for Antioehus 
would be the “ gods of the royal house ” recognised 
in Achgemenian religion®}, together of course with 
Ahura Mazdah, are the divinities to whom Antioehus 
offers such whole-hearted allegiance. There is no 
real Zoroastrianism here, but a religion not far from 
Mithraism as we know it a little later, with the 
unreformed Iranian nature-worship still only slightly 
contaminated with elements drawn from Semitic or 
• other alien sources : it is significant that there is no 
mention of Anahita. In such a pantheon there was 
no room for Asha, and the tentative question with 
which this paragraph opened receives a negative 
answer. Antioehus owes much more to Hellas 
than to Zarathushtra, whose teaching had not yet 
established itself so far west. 

The negative results which meet us when we try 
to trace the Amshaspands in the West, except in the 
Cappadocian Calendar and in rather doubtful forms 
like Strabo’s Omanus and Anadatus, must not sur- 
prise us too much. These conceptions belong to the 
most esoteric side of Zarathushtra’s lore, and there is 

^ ^ TToWaKig e/ 40 i irapaa-ranf em<j>av^^ ets ^o-qQeiav aywvcov ^outiXikS>v 
€Vj:i€V^9 Iwparo. 

^ See Lecture VIII. 

^ See p. 274. Probably the same are meant when he distinguishes 
$€OL and SaifioveSo 
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really nothing strange in their absence even where 
a true Zarathushtrian doctrine has been absorbed. 
It is most probable that until the Magi popularised 
them in their own way, after an adaptation which 
preserved little beyond the name and the traditional 
association with departments — fire, cattle, metals, 
earth, water, and plants — ^they were never heard of 
except in cultured circles. We may perhaps trace 
them in the nomenclature of Persian royal and 
aristocratic families. Thus Artaxerxes — answering 
to an Avestan *Asa'xsa6ra, “ one whose kingdom is 
according to Right” — combines twoof the Amshaspand 
names, and the first of them has its meaning very 
! much on the lines of Gathic thought: the frequency 
I of Persian names in Arta is very suggestive. In the 

, inscription on the grave of Darius, Weissbach restores 

the word \_Fyiunianim, and suggests connexion with 
the words which in the Avestan appear as vohu 
vianah} Unfortunately the inscription is too frag- 
mentary for us to get any connected sense. We 
. cannot therefore be positive that we have a proper 

name derived from “Good Thought,” or even a case of 
the name Good Thought itself. If we may trust the 
conjecture, we cannot miss the significance of the 
? fact that the two words of the Gathas are fused into 
{ one, here and in Strabo’s Cappadocian cult and (in 

■ the analogous case of the third Amshaspand) on the 

Indo-Scythian coins. This is, of course, obvious 

I ^ Die KeilinscJirifteii am Grabe Darius H^staspis, p* 40, The 

t Aiyan noun manas had in Old Persian (c£ Ha)(a'maniS) passed into 

i the -is declension. Weissbach notes the parallel in Sanskrit {imu 
and manas), and makes it a derivatiye from a word for wisdom : 
he ignores the Amshaspand. 
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with the name Auramazda, and when Greek evidence 
is taken, with ’Apeip.dvios, ^A.<T/mSacoi, and other names.^ 
Soderblom has tried to discount this evidence by 
urging that the Gathas separate existing unities in 
the manner of learned poetry. But his parallel lovem 
patrern from Plautus does not impress me — Plautus 
is not a hopeful source for learned archaism! And 
surely it is far more probable that free and non- 
technical designations, not yet crystallised into proper 
names, were in after generations compressed into 
set terms. Insistence on the Eastern origin of 
Zarathushtra’s Reform, the esoteric character of the 
Amshaspands in their earliest conception, and the 
length of time (as evidenced by development of 
language) during which a drastic adaptation has been 
working, will remove all the difficulty which has 
been felt as to the absence of these spirits from 
extra- Avestan sources until a late period. 

On the Amshaspands in detail I have had something 
to say already, and shall have to add more.® The 
primacy among them belongs to Asa, even as late as 
the Haptanghaiti. Plutarch accurately translates 
’AXi/Oeca, for the fact that Druj, the Lie, is the 
antithesis of Asha from the first makes this the most 
outstanding feature. I have used “ Right ” as the 
word that covers best the very varying use of the 
name, which from Aryan times® denotes the right 
order of the world, things as the Creator meant them 
to be. If Philo really was thinking of the Amsha- 

^ See on this subject the Excursus, p. 42 S f. 

2 See p. 293-SOO. 

^ Skt rta does not quite answer, for its Avestan equivalent is 
BTdta ; but there are parallels for this difference in Abstufimg, 
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spands in his curious allegorising of the Cities of 
Refuge, and if Darmesteter rightly attaches Aoyos 
Oetos to Vohumanah — whether as origin, or (as we 
should emphatically assert) as derivative or parallel, — 
we can only say that the comparison is not very 
happy, and that the Greek Logos comes quite as 
near to Asha as to Vohumanah in the Gathic system. 
Indeed, Darmesteter ’s identification would be a 
positive hindrance for his own theory, since the chief 
of his Avvafiei's is distinctly second in the Gathas and 
only attains primacy in the Later Avesta. But the 
Powers of Philo have so little in common with the 
Amshaspands, after the Logos has been taken out, 
that we need only make a general reference. The 
priority of Asha over Vohumanah in the Gathas is 
not at all explicit. It may perhaps rest on the idea 
that Asha is more inclusive, representing Mazdah’s 
action, creation, and law, and not only the “ Thought ” 
that inspires it. But Vohutnanah — ewoia in Plutarch — 
is comprehensive enough. He is the Thought of 
God, and of every good man, and we shall see later 
(p. 171) that he is the very paradise that awaits all 
who conform to the will of God. He comes very 
near Mazdah’s “ Spirit,” for once ( Ys 33®) we actu- 
ally find “ Good Spirit ” replacing “ Good Thought.” 
X^aQra {ewofila) represents Dominion as an essential 
attribute of God. At the end of 33 we find 
Zarathushtra bringing Obedience and Dominion to 
Mazdah. The Prophet who teaches men to obey, and 
the “man of Asha” who spends his life in accumu- 
lating good words, thoughts, and deeds, are alike 
engaged in “bringing Mazdah the Dominion”; for 
the ultimate triumph of Mazdah over the Lie will be 
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achieved by the preponderance of good works over 
evil at the great Reckoning. Khshathra represents 
accordingly the “ far-off divine Event,” but also its 
anticipations in time. He does not attain to the 
great Triad, Ahura Mazdah, Asha, Vohu Manah, 
which outshines all other conceptions in the Gathas 
but he stands out well above the other Ahuras. 
A-tmaiti — so the name is spelt in our MSS., but the 
scansion shows that it was tetrasyllabic, like its 
Sanskrit equivalent aramati — retains her Aryan 
connexion with the sacred earth.® I have ventured 
to suggest {ERPP, ^. 63) that her very name may 
arise from a popular etymology of Aryan antiquity, 
so that she began as “Mother Earth ’’and took on 
her the idea of “ right-thinking, piety,” by confusion 
with another combination.® Plutarch calls her a-ocpla, 
but of course it will be remembered that Wisdom is 
a very practical virtue in Parsism from the first. So 
the connexion with the beneficent* Earth was easy 
to maintain. 

A further characteristic of Aramaiti should be 

1 See, for example, Ys 33®, 30®, and 29, with my notes. 

2 See on this p. lOf. There is a very full study of Aramaiti by 
Prof. Camoy in Museon, n.s., xiii. 127 ff. 

® I ought perhaps to repeat my suggestion here for convenience. 
Since €pa (Ipo^e, “ earthwards ”) is an old word for Earth, ar« mata is a 
possible name (in nom.) for “ Mother Earth,” which may have been 
confused in the Aryan period with the word for “right thinking,” 
the antitheses of which are found in Avestan (Gathic pairimaiti, 

32®, “perversity,” and 33*, “heresy”). '*Ara disappeared 

in Aryan — the adjective pri/im, “broad,” ejected its accompanying 
noun in the earliest period of Skt. But our earth sunuves to witness 
it, conflate perhaps with a distinct name Nerlhus, the earth-deity in 
Tacitus. 

* Spsnta, see p. 145 f. 
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noted here. In my note on the Gathic verse, Ys 45^ 

I have defended the rendering which makes Ahura 
Mazdah “the Father of the active Good Thought, 
and his daughter is Piety.” That relationship be- 
comes fixed in the Later A vesta, where also Atar is 
Mazdah’s “ son.” GunkeP brings Aramaiti thus into 
comparison with Athena as daughter of Zeus, Ishtar- 
Siduri, goddess of Wisdom, daughter of Anu, Sin, or 
Bel, with the Gnostic Sophia and the Wisdom of 
Proverbs. I mention it mainly by way of calling 
attention to the very trifling anthropomorphism in- 
volved by the Gathic phrase, which does not really 
go beyond Wordsworth’s 

Stem Daughter of the Voice of God, 

ODuty! 

The use of the figure in I^ater Parsism is markedly 
more literal. 

Some special questions arise as to the origin and 
functions of the inseparable pair who in later Parsism 
were assigned the last places in the Hexad : we have 
already seen that in the Gathas the line is not drawn. 
“Welfare and Immortality” are not so much attri- 
butes as gifts of Mazdah, sharing with Aramaiti the 
difference which thus sets them apart from the first 
three. It might almost be suggested that symmetry 
had something to do with the fixing of the Hexad ; 
and if, as we suggest, the Magi were really responsible 
for it, the assumption would be quite in character. 
Late descriptions of the Amshaspands represent them 
sitting three on each side of Ahura at “ heaven’s high 
council-table.” On one side are the three whose 
names are of neuter gender, regarded later as male ; 

^ Religionsgesckichiliche Ventandnis des N,Tn^ 26 . 
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on the other three abstractions with feminine names, 
naturally treated as goddesses. The distinction of 
sex is, as Diogenes saw,^ altogether foreign to genuine 
Parsism, as is proved by the very fact that ahjii, vohu 
mano and are neuter nouns. But there 

happens to be also a real distinction of nature, in that 
half these spirits represent what IMazdah is and the 
other half what he gives. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether Zarathushtra himself would have 
allowed the distinction, any more than he would have 
sanctioned the rigid limitation of the number. He 
puts Sraola side by side with Xsa6?-a, as w'e saw above ; 
and Aramaiti in one place ( Ys 31^) forms a close pair 
with A si, “ Recompense,” the two names appearing 
idiomatically in the dual as the last t-wo Amshaspands 
constantly do. There is no real reason to suppose 
that a difference of kind was conceived. Putting 
aside, therefore, as irrelevant for primitive Parsism the 
question whether Welfare and Immortality should 
exclude other like spirits from the last places in a 
closed circle, we notice two points about their history. 
That they represent Water and Plants appears in the 
Gathas 51^), and we can see that Zarathushtra is 
preserving and adapting an old Aryan myth of the 
water of youth and the food of immortality. Prof. 
Jackson notes ^ that they are the heavenly counter- 
parts of “strength and abiding” {tdvm utayuitt, Ys 
5Y). Now Water and Plants are the special care of 
other genii, notably An§,hita and the Fravashis. I 
am inclined to think that the twin Amshaspands were 
intended to supersede the latter, who were very 
popular among the people to whom Zarathushtra 

^ Prooem, 6 ; see below, p. 413 f. 2 QrimdrisSj ii. 638. 
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preached, and that the unmistakably foreign Anahita 
came in from the other side to poach on their pre- 
serves at a later time. But these may not have been 
the only ancient divinities for whom Haurvatat and 
Ameretat were substitutes or rivals. The strongly 
marked twin-like character of the pair suggests that 
they may have replaced the Aryan Dioscuri, whose 
epithet Nasatya (of unknown meaning) survives on 
apparently Aryan ground at Boghaz-keui, and in the 
Later Avestan form many centuries later as the 
demon NtwhaiBya} Their functions do not strikingly 
recall the vivid figures of the Indian A9vins, except 
that they are physicians and deliverers, who stave off 
disease and danger. But all we know from other 
Indo-European mythology of the prominence of 
Dioscurie worship makes us expect to find in Parsism 
traces of a cultus once universal, and exceedingly 
prominent in the kindred Indian pantheon.^ 

^ The complete loss of all consciousness of original meaning, com- 
bined with the lateness of the Avestan texts {Vd 10^ which 
name this featureless demon in company with Indra and Saurva^ 
make it at least possible that it has been reimported^ and represents 
anti-Hindu polemic (cf. the Indian gods Indra and Qarva). Similar 
late polemic is probably to be found in the reference {Yt 13^®) to the 
heretic Gaotdm,a, who is best taken, I think, as Gautama the Buddha : 
see on this p. £ Bartholomae does not give his reasons {AirWh^ 
4^81) for regarding this as improbable. The Bundahish (28^®) 
assigns ‘^‘discontent” to NaDhaiQya Bshis function, and has in the 
same passage provinces for Indra and Saurva, equally unoriginal, 
to all seeming. 

2 To complete the analogy, Castor and Polydeuces must have a 
sister Helena, as the A9vinau have A^vini. Aramaiti would natur- 
ally fill this place. But 1 fear this is all too speculative. On the 
whole question of Twin-cultus see Dr J, Rendel Harris’s works. 
The Cult of the Heamnly Twins miA The Dioscuii in Christian 
Legend, 
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Zarathushtra’s solution of the problem of Evil, and 
his doctrine of the Future, I shall deal with at greater 
length in the next two Lectures; and a few details 
of the Gathic system may be left to be annotated in 
connexion with the translation that appears in the 
Appendix. One subject only I shall take up here I 
before leaving the Gathas. How are we to classify 
Zarathushtra as between the two great categories 
into which men of religion naturally fall? Was 
he Prophet and Teacher, or was he Priest? Is 
the religion of the Gathas practical and ethical, or 
sacerdotal? 

Now there is one passage in the Gathas where the 
preacher does call himself by the old Aryan name 
zaotar (Skt hotar), “ priest.” In 33® (cited Vt 4^) W 
we read : 

I who as priest would learn through ASa the straight 
paths, would learn by the Best Spirit how to practise 
husbandry. 

In the Later Avesta the zaotar is a chief priest whose j 
special duty is chanting the Gathas. This is obviously f 
the successor of the priest who in Iranian worship 
stood before the Fire chanting a deoyovh] or Yasht, in 
the classical description of Herodotus.^ By the time 
of the historian’s travels, the IMagi had made them- 
selves indispensable for this function ; but there is no 
reason whatever for postulating a sacerdotal caste in 
Aryan times or in the days of Zarathushtra, as there , 
was apparently in the Late Avestan period. The ; 
ddravano ® or “ Fire-priests ” do not appear at all in ;; 
the Gathas, and there is a hint in the Haptanghaiti | 

^ See below, p. 395. ^ The name of course is Aryan. | 

.V'l 
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that they came from abroad.^ They are of course the 
’wipaidoL of Strabo. The one suggestion of a caste 
connected with religion in the Gathas is the appear- 
ance of three classes (see Ys 32’- and note), airyaman, 
■X^aeho, axid V9r3Z3na, which Bartholomae makes out to 
be severally priests, nobles, and husbandmen. In the 
Later Avesta we have a fourfold division — tiBravan, 
radaestar (“charioteer”), vdstrya fSuyant (“herds- 
man”), huiti (“artisan”); the name for “caste” was 
piUra (T5 T9^^), which meant “colour,” like the 
Indian varna, and suggests the presence of distinct 
races. The six tribes of the Medes (Herod, i. 101) 
are a parallel. Now we can hardly understand the 
Gathas on the assumption that Zarathushtra himself 
belonged to a separate and higher priestly caste. His 
enthusiasm for husbandry would make us put him 
with the lowest of the three, if we were free to choose. 
The question really is what functions we are to assign 
to the airyaman. The word is Aryan. In the Rig- 
veda (Macdonell, Vedie Mythology, 45) Aryaman is 
named a hundred times and has the dignity of an 
Aditya ; but he is “ destitute of individual character- 
istics,” and nearly always named with Mitra and 
Varuna. Prof. Macdonell says that in less than a 
dozen places the word means “comrade,” much as 
Mitra means “friend,” and this is apparently its 
meaning in the Gathas. Is there anything to prevent 
the “brotherhood” in question from being simply 
the fellowship of teacher and disciples who amid 
much detraction (Fs 33*) strive to spread their 
message through the community? The very fact 

^ See p. 88. On priestly families in Indo-European times^ see 
Schrader^ in ERE^ ii. 42 f. 
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that the other two castes are the same in Gathas and 
Later Avesta— for the “ nobles ” and the “ charioteers ” 
are obviously the same — makes it more striking that 
the place of the aQravan is taken in the Gathas by a 
class the name of which at any rate carries no sort of 
priestly function. That Zarathushtra is teacher and 
prophet is written large over every page of the Gathas. 
He is perpetually striving to persuade men of the 
truth of a great message, obedience to which will 
bring them everlasting life. He has a revelation, a 
mystery, which he offers to “ him who knows ” : it is 
an esoteric doctrine which bigoted partisans of the 
old daevayasna will not receive. Men have their 
free choice, though Aramaiti pleads with the wavering 
soul. He who has brought the message will be men’s 
judge at the last, for he has given them a word of 
Truth and they spurn it at their peril. There is no 
room for sacerdotal functions as a really integral part 
of such a man’s gospel ; and of ritual or spells we hear 
as little as we expect to hear, after studying the life 
and work of religious reformers in other parts of the 
world. Ritual has its place, but it is not in the first 
fresh dawn of a religion that is going to live.’^ 

I have not by any means exhausted the topics that 
may be, or even ought to be, discussed in a lecture 
upon the Prophet of Iran. But my limits do not 
permit of any attempt at completeness, and I have 

^ That Zarathushtra was afterwards assumed to be a Magus^ and 
that his name, with a superlative suffix {zaraOuUrotdmd) became a 
term for ^^high priest/’ I regard as irrelevant. I have given 
reasons elsewhere (esp. p. 197 f.) for believing that the Magi adapted 
his system long after his day and claimed his name. This is ob- 
viously natural, and it is just the sort of question on which the 
assertions of later generations count for very little. See also p. 411. 
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still to sketch the main lines of the Counter-reforma- 
tions which are to be recognised as underlying the 
Later A vesta, as I have already tried to prove. The 
very possibility of such counter-reformation depends 
on the disappearance, very soon after the Prophet’s 
death, of that passionate conviction which made him 
incapable of countenancing any concession to rival 
inferior creeds. Prof. Eduard Meyer ^ remarks on the 
accommodating character of Mazdeism, which could 
adopt foreign deities by the simple device of making 
them servants of Ahura Mazdah. He mentions 
Aramaic inscriptions in Cappadocia which show Bel 
recognising JOtn Mazdayasnis as his sister and wife. 
This accommodating temper, utterly foreign to the 
enthusiasm of Zarathushtra, must have been the 
national bent, to which the people reverted easily 
when the fiery personality was withdrawn. It was, 
however, this very power of adaptation which made it 
possible for the religion— even if only in forms widely 
differing from the original — to spread beyond the 
bounds of its early home. There was no nationalism 
connected with it, no suggestion that Ahura Mazdah 
was still what he had been at first, the “ god of the 
Aryans” alone. Great Persian magnates who had 
estates in Armenia and Cappadocia took their religion 
into these districts. The inscription of Antiochus 
of Commagene shows with what energy many of 
these propagandists carried the faith.^ But it was 
not the highly abstract and profound teaching of the 
Founder that went forth conquering and to conquer. 

^ Enc. Brit}''-, s.v. “ Persia ” (210a). 

2 The foregoing remarks are largely drawn from some excellent 
observations of E. Meyer, in Gesch. d. Alt., iii. 12S. 
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In the absence of enthusiasm for his deeper doctrines, 
never really understood, it was easy to keep his names 
and forms, and deny his spirit, unconsciously enough. 
Hence the two successive movements, one of mere 
relapse, the other of drastic innovation, which created 
the Later Avesta and transformed Zarathushtra’s 
religion till it would have been hardly recognised 
by him. The mischief was only partially undone by 
the Sassanian reformers, who could not revive the 
Prophet’s spirit for the multitude of clouds that had 
arisen to hide him. 

The earliest among these movements is seen in the 
Gatha Haptanghaiti. Its identity of dialect shows 
that we cannot separate it far in period or in place 
from the Gathas proper. Its extraordinary difference 
in religious standpoint, with the fact that it is in 
prose, might point to its coming from a community 
distinct from that which received and preserved the 
Gathas themselves. It was not a community 
consciously alien from the Reform, for we actually 
find Zarathushtra installed as an object of worship.^ 
If the passage where this appears is an original part 
of the text— and of course in a prose composition we 
have no resources for proving this — we naturally pre- 
sume that we have to do with a period a generation 
or two after Zarathushtra’s death, and a social stratum 
separated from the literary and presumably aristocratic 
traditions in which the verse Gathas arose. In such 
a community it was inevitable that the old Aryan 
nature- worship should remain almost unaltered. The 

1 Ys 42^, “ we adore Mazdah and Zarathushtra.” This answers 
to Later Avestan passages like Yt 13“, where Zarathushtra is wor- 
shipped with zaoOra and harduman. 
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already ancient cult of “ the Wise Ahura,” the special 
divinity of the aristocracy,^ had been adopted by their 
feudal retainers ; and the Prophet who had been so 
eflPectively patronised by the court was duly honoured 
as yazata, though perhaps the fact that he is named 
but once ^ illustrates the relatively small importance 
that he had attained in the popular esteem. We 
naturally compare with this the oft-discussed absence 
of Zarathushtra’s name from the Inscriptions. The 
most characteristic creations of Zarathushtra, the 
Amshaspands, are before us, and they are collected 
into a definite community and distinguished by a 
corporate name. But, as we have seen, this is only 
an apparent conformity, which may very well cover 
a real return to an old Aryan use. Asha, whose 
name is conspicuously Aryan, is far the most 
prominent among the individual Amshaspands, of 
whom only the first four are named at all : whether 
Ox-Soul and Ox-Creator and Fire are meant to be 
included among the “ Lords ” we have no means of 
knowing. They are worshipped manifestly, as are 
the Waters, Fravashis, and Haoma. The Waters 
receive their old Aryan name of “ wives ” of the deity, 
being linked with the sacred Earth.® An interesting 
contact with the Inscriptions may be seen in Ys 87^ 
where it is said of Ahura Mazdah that he 

made the Cattle and the Right, made the Waters and 
the good Plants, made the Light and the Earth and all 
that is good. 

The words have a ring decidedly like that of the 

1 See above, pp. 32, 60 . 

2 Wolff would make him implied in Ys 35®. ® Es 38h 
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recurrent Lobgesang of Darius to the “great god 
Auramazda,” 

who made this earth, who made yon heaven, who made 
man, who made welfare for man, who set up Darius as king, 
one king of many, one lord of manyd 

Zarathushtra had after all left behind him the em- 
phasis that he most desired — the uniqueness of the 
Creator as the central feature of the faith. Darius 
preserved his system more perfectly than the framers 
of the Haptanghaiti, who compromised monotheism 
seriously, and never even named the powers of evil 
which came so prominently into the Gathas and the 
records of Behistan. 

The characteristics of the Haptanghaiti are repro- 
duced and emphasised in the older Yashts. Here 
the Aryan “ Heavenly Ones ” are back again in 
their original place, only formally subordinated to 
the supremacy of Ahura Mazdah. And even the 
supremacy itself seems grievously affected when 
Mazdah himself is said to have sacrificed to the 
yazata whose praises occupy the hymn, and im- 
plored his or her help. Anthropomorphism is 
complete. The Amshaspands, who in the Haptang- 
haiti were already male and female,^ are definitely 
the children of Ahura,® just as the Waters were his 
wives. The details of this revived Aryan cultus 
will prompt some comments elsewhere.* Here it 

1 Dar.NR ak al. 

2 Ys “ die guten (Getter) und guten (Gottinnen),” as Wolff 
has it — ^the original has simply bmos bonasqne. We must remember 
that the Gathic names are neuter feminine respectively, and the 
latter accordingly no more represent female spirits than the former 
represent males : see above, p. 113 f. 

3 Yt 1SS2. 


^ See p. 271 f. 
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must suffice to note how the atmosphere of the 
Vedas is brought back, not in the Gathas, which 
come so near to the Vedic in language, but in the 
verse Yashts, whose very metre approximates to 
those of Indian poets more closely than the measures 
found in the Gathas.^ 

The last stage in the syncretism is, on our theory, 
connected with the Magian name. It is not always 
possible to assign a given feature of later Parsism 
to the one side or the other of the reaction, but the 
general lines are clear enough. We are not yet 
ready for the analysis of Magian dualism, nor for 
that of the ritual which so largely depended upon 
it. Here I will only recall my remark that until 
the Sassanian revival the West only knew as much 
of real Zoroastrianism as the Magi chose to transmit. 
Having once decisively claimed the Prophet as one 
of themselves, the Magi followed on to make truly 
their own as much of his system as they were 
capable of apprehending. They preserved the 
Gathas and the Yashts, and composed the ritual 
parts of the Avesta. They do not seem to have 
learnt how to imitate the verse which they trans- 
mitted so well, and all their own additions seem to 
have been in prose. Our most notable Greek re- 
presentations of Parsism, especially that in Plutarch, 
are of Magianism essentially. Zarathushtra’s doctrine 
was kept in the East, Just as his own vitality was 
fabled to have been kept in the waters of the eastern 
lake, till the time came for Saoshyant to be born. 

^ On the whole subject of Avestan verse, see the chapter in 
ERPP: it has not seemed sufficiently relevant to my present 
purpose for me to repeat its substance here. 
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Even so the full system of the Prophet was known 
after the Sassanian age. But by that time the 
world was no longer ready to listen. Zarathushti-a 
did not come “in the fullness of the time”-— he 
came too early, and too late as well! 



LECTURE IV 


zarathushtra’s doctrine or evil 

Frmardne Mazdayasno ZaraOuBris Vidaevo Ahurathaeso, 

declare myself a Mazdali-worshipper^ a Zoroastrian, an enemy 
of the Daevas, holding Ahiira’s Law.’* — Oldest Zoroastrian Creed. 

From Zarathushtra’s doctrine of God we pass on 
to his doctrine of Evil, which is an essential part 
of it, and the most conspicuous of his contributions 
to religious thought. I call it essential because it 
involves a limitation of God’s omnipotence, even 
though it be only during a definite period of time. 
In his admirable article on Iranian Dualism in the 
latest volume of Dr Hastings’ Encyclopaedia,^ Dr 
Casartelli very justly says that our calling the Parsi 
solution of the problem of Evil “ dualistic ” is mainly 
a matter of terms. He would himself retain the 
term on the ground that the Parsi Evil Spirit is 
independent, and can create. I had rejected it, 
since it seemed to me inconsistent with an optimist 
outlook on the future. Whatever view Parsism 
has taken as to the past history of the evil principle, 
it has always declared that its future is utter and 
final destruction. If we restrict ourselves to the 
origin of evil and its development during human 
history past and future, we may use the term 
^ Eim, V. in f. 
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dualism fairly enough, in Dr Casartelli’s sense, for 
until the Frasohdrati there is a power independent 
of God which God cannot destroy, sharing his 
pecuharly divine prerogative of creation. 

But this Ijecture is primarily concerned with 
Zarathushtra’s doctrine of evil, and here I can see 
no evidence whatever to justify the imputation of 
dualism. We have already realised that Parsism 
as we have it must be distinguished in many 
important respects from the teaching of its Founder, 
as far as we have this in the Gathas. When 
we come to discuss Magianism we shall find that 
nothing is more characteristic of that system of 
thought than the “tendency towards . . . bilateral 
symmetry,” as Dr Casartelli puts it; whether it is 
Iranian or not we will consider later on. I want 
to lay all possible stress on the importance of de- 
lineating Zarathushtra’s doctrine of evil from the 
Gathas, and the Gathas alone. We shall find that 
unless we think ourselves justified in reading back 
from the Later Avesta and the Pahlavi classics, 
we have really no proof that the Founder himself 
originated many of the most conspicuous elements 
in Parsi dualism. He shares with his successors 
the confidence that “ Good will be the final goal 
of ill.” But the very name of Ahriman is due to 
a later application of an incidental epithet occurring 
once in the Gathas. The creative privilege of “ the 
Lie,” her independence of Mazdah, the co-eternity 
in the past of the “ Bad Spirit ” with the “ Holy 
Spirit,” and other crucial notions which later theology 
developed, cannot be proved from the Gathas. I do 
not feel at all sure that the Prophet himself, if con- 
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fronted with accurately drawn pictures of the Evil 
Spirit, gathered from the New Testament and the 
Later Avesta respectively, might not have pointed 
to the first as in some important points nearer to 
his own view, except for the absence of any opening 
for regarding Good and Evil as “ twins.” 

The rather unprofitable question as to originality 
is raised about Zarathushtra, as about all other great 
religious teachers. To judge from the language of 
some theorists in our midst, no new religious idea 
ever was invented : they were all implicit somehow 
in protoplasm at the creation, if such an archaic 
term may be used for brevity. I am not careful 
to defend the Prioritdt of Zarathushtra or of yet 
greater teachers, for the higher originality is generally 
found in one who can re-mint old gold and “ make 
it current coin.” I am content to accept the fact 
that before Zarathushtra began his own thinking 
he was familiar enough with the idea of a stream 
of tendency, not ourselves, making for unrighteous- 
ness. Iranian folk-religion, like most others, had 
plenty of hurtful spirits ; and if Zarathushtra found 
the source of all evil in a spiritual power working 
havoc in the world and in the heart of man, he 
was only systematising a philosophy the germs of 
which were easily found. But in laying down 
man’s duty in the face of this evil power he may 
claim credit as the pioneer of a most momentous 
revolution. In every other religion, outside Israel, 
there were demons to be propitiated by any device 
that terror could conceive. Zarathushtra from the 
first bade men ^‘resist the devil.” The Magi, as 
Plutarch tells us (p. 399 f. below), invoked “ Hades and 
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Darkness ” in a sunless place, with (/«ao??m-)libations 
and the blood of a wolf. Mithraists dedicated offer- 
ings Deo Abimanio. But none dared to interpo- 
late such an element in the Avesta. The faithful 
Zoroastrian has never had anything to do with 
Ahriman but to fight him and destroy his creation. 
It was a veritable emancipation for devil-ridden souls, 
ever cringing with fear before powers of darkness 
possessing vague but intensely real capacity for 
mischief. 

We may return for a moment to the subject just 
referred to, and ask whether we may postulate the 
existence in unreformed Iranian religion of a con- 
ception of a god of darkness, capable of suggesting 
to Zarathushtra some lines for his portraiture, while 
no less supplying elements against which he would 
protest with all his power. Between Herodotus, 
Plutarch, and the Anahita Yasht I think we can 
answer the question in the affirmative. Plutarch, as 
we have seen, credits the Magi with an apotropaic 
ritual carried on in a sunless place and addressed to 
Hades and Darkness. The Magi in his time were 
priests of a very syncretistic religion, and such rites 
suited their antitheses entirely, whether they got the 
hint from an Aryan infernal power, or from the 
Babylonian Nergal, or from a devil of their own. 
That the last of these alternatives may be rejected 
is proved, I think, by a remarkable story in Herodotus 
(vii. 114). Amestris, wife of Xerxes, as we noted in 
Lecture II., buried alive fourteen Persian children 
of high rank, to propitiate vtto yrjv Xeyo/nivw eivai 6e(p. 
This we compare at once with the mention of Hades 

1 On fourteen, cf. Frazer, Golden Bought, v. i. 32. 
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in Plutarch and elsewhere as the nearest Greek 
equivalent of Ahriman. Since, as we saw (p. 57), 
this could not possibly have been done by Magi, we 
naturally assume that it was Iranian, and that Xerxes 
and his wife, as might be expected, reverted to usages 
abhorred by the Prophet, whose doctrine the really 
religious Darius followed in the main. The Mithraic 
sacrifice will also derive from this chthonian rite, 
which has parallels enough in Indo-European religion. 
Now the Avesta itself gives indications of the ex- 
istence of this heresy. In the Gathas even (Fs31“) 
we read of a teacher of evil who declares “the Ox 
and the Sun the worst things to behold with the 
eyes,” who perverts the pious and desolates the 
pastures. Bartholomae sees here an allusion to 
nocturnal orgies of daevayasna, associated with 
slaughter of cattle. The Mithraic taurobolkmi 
naturally suggests itself, though Prof. Cumont 
regards this as late in origin : might it not after all 
have been based upon a really ancient usage ? Then 
in Yt 5®^ we have a very curious reference to 
“libations” brought by “ afaem- worshipping Liars” 
{drvanto dadvayamiavho) to Anahita after sunset, 
which AnShita declares will be received by Daevas 
and not by her. Darmesteter compares Yd 7™, 
where we read of a “forbidden libation offered in 
the twilight ” ; ® also Nirangistdn 48, condemning a 
libation to the Good Waters (the predecessors of 

^ See his Textes^ i. n. He regards it as ancient^ but not 
in Mithraism. But he mentions (p. 335) the immolation of the 
mythic Ox, which might well suggest it. 

2 Darmesteter renders *'Mn the dead of the night,” which suits 
his own parallels badly. I correct from WoiE 
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Aiiahita) after sunset or before sunrise. All this I 
think is a heretical ritual, originating in Iran, and 
surviving in Mithraism, in the superstitions of Xerxes 
and others whose Zoroastrian orthodoxy was but skin- 
deep, and in practices adopted by the Magi, as con- 
genial to their system. They threw it off later, when 
in the Sassanian revival a healthier doctrine came to 
the front, more directly dependent on the esoteiic 
lore of Zarathushtra, as preserved by this same caste, 
which had in greater or less degree countenanced a 
less desirable practice. 

There were not wanting other evil divinities in 
the Iranian world to which Zarathushtra came. 
As usual, they presided over special departments. 
There was “ Bad Season ” {Duzyairya, O.P, Dtmyar, 
dusyarly in the Manichsean MS. from Turfan), who 
brought the farmer all he dreaded most. There was 
“Wrath” iaehia, cf. o?/xa, ira), drunken rage, unless 
indeed he is a personification due to Zarathushtra 
himself, which is perhaps more likely. The serpent 
[aU, cf. Skt ahi, Gk. %?) might have been developed ; 
but the latent possibilities were left very much as 
were those of the figure in the third chapter of 
Genesis. A general name for dangerous spirits was 
also available mbuiti, Skt bhuta, “ghost” — ^the word 
which Darmesteter during a temporary eclipse of the 
philological faculty wanted to compare with Buddha.^ 
There were probably many more to choose from, 
and the fact enhances the significance of the choice 
that was made. The supremacy of Truth among 
the virtues was as conspicuous for the settled agri- 

1 See SBE^ iv.^ 20Q n. Perhaps we need only accuse Darmesteter 
of taking rather too seriously an etymology out of the Bundahish. 
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culturists of Eastern Iran as for Darius and his 
Persians in the West ; and Zarathushtra was following 
the strongest element in the national character when 
he concentrated all evil into the figure of Falsehood, 
Drtij, the antagonist of A§a, “ Truth ” or “ Right.” 
It is hardly realised as it should be that for Zara- 
thushtra himself, as studied in his own Hymns, “ the 
Lie ” is beyond all comparison the name for the spirit 
of evil. Drdgmnt, answering well to the phrase in 
the Apocalypse, “whosoever loveth and maketh a 
Lie,” is the perpetual term for those who take the 
devil’s side in human life. So conspicuous is this in 
the Gathas that 1 feel strongly inclined to make its 
very similar conspicuousness in Darius’s Inscription 
a balancing argument in determining the great 
king’s religion. For him as for Zarathushtra the Lie 
sums up all evil. A rebel against his royal authority 
— which was after all only that of a de facto monarch 
— “lies” by the mere act of rebellion, when there is 
admittedly no imposture about it. A spirit of dis- 
loyalty in a province is described by the same com- 
prehensive noun. The Old Persian word is one that 
appears in the Avesta, though not commonly, being 
the same word as druj, but in a different declension.^ 

One other possible ancestor of Zarathushtra’s arch- 
devil may be noticed on a suggestion of Tiele- 

^ The cognate driik in Sanskrit retains hardly any trace of the 
meaning perfidious/’ being generalised into ^Mnjurious/’ or (as a 
noun) fiend” (fern.). The German Betrug and the derivatives 
Traum^ dream^ make the meaning * ‘ deceive ” probable for the earliest 
stage; and the Iranian meaning is unambiguous. We must/ 
however, note Prof. Schrader’s reminder (Reallex.j p. 27) that the 
Old Norse draugr, Old English dredge support the suggestion of 
‘‘ malignant spirit ” as primary. 
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Soderblom, p. 374, where Ahriman’s (Later Avestan) 
epithet powit-makrka, “ full of death,” is regarded as 
perhaps a survival from an old god of death, dwelling 
underground. This will naturally he the “Hades” 
with whom Plutarch equates Areimanios, the “ god 
said to dwell under the earth,” to whom the wife of 
Xerxes offered victims buried alive. (See p. 128 f.) 
He must belong to the unreformed Aryan religion ; 
the Magi could not allow him to inhabit the sacred 
earth. 

In one veiy remarkable passage of the Gathas 
Zarathushtra propounds his doctrine of the origin of 
evil. The thirtieth Yasna has the appearance of 
being a Lehrgedicht, a concentration into verse form 
of the Prophet’s central doctrines for the purpose of 
retention in the memory. The third stanza of this 
Gatha is so crucial that I must quote it exactly, 
with the thankful preface that for once there is no 
serious divergence between our authorities as to its 
translation.^ 

3. Now the two primal Spirits, who revealed themselves 
in vision (J) as Twins, are what is Better and what is 
Bad in thought and word and action. And between these 
two the wise once ehose aright, the foolish not so. 

4. And when these twain spirits came together in the 
beginning, they established Life and Not-life, and that at the 
last the Worst Existence shall be to the liars (fbvg^'rttoTO),but 
the Best Thought to him that follows Right (risaone), 

A Pahlavi treatise declares that Oi’mazd and 

1 In ERPP, 933 I recorded Geldner’s dissonance. But in his last 
writing on the subject {Lesebuch, S24) he accejits “ Twins ” for 
ySma, which enables us to treat it as certain: its importance is 
manifest. That he still differs as to )Cafna (“ nach ihrem eigenen 
Wort ”) matters less. 
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Ahriman were once brothers in one womb.’^ The 
doctrine was specially associated with the sect of the 
Zervanites, who found the necessary parent in the 
concept of “ Boundless Time.” * There is nothing to 
prove that Zarathushtra wasted on metaphysics time 
which he needed for practical teaching; and he may 
be safely assumed to have meant only that Good and 
Evil were co-eternal in the past, or arose together 
“ in the beginning ” {pouruye, cf. Skt purva, “former ” 
or “first”). Evil is thus the antithesis, the counter- 
action of Good. Plutarch’s description of the Evil 
Power creating avrlre-^^yoi to the creations of the 
Good (p. 401 below), though primarily Magian in 

1 See Dmhart, lx. (SBE, xxxvii. 242)^ where the saying is 
attributed to the demon Aresh, and expressly repudiated by the 
Avestan FarBmdnsar Nask, according to the record of the Pahlavi. 
West refers to the Pahlavi on Ys 30^, and compares the statement 
of the Armenian Eznik (Haug, Essays , p. 13). 

2 On the Zervanites see Soderblom, La Vie Future, p. MS. The 
subject lies far beyond our limits^ for the date of the triumph of 
the sect is in the fifth century a. n. But the statement of Berosus 
that ‘‘Zerovanus” was an ancient king proves, as Breal notes, the 
idea cm^rent as early as the fourth century b.c. Its presence in 
Mithraism also attests its antiquity. But Cumont observes {Texies^ 
20) that the Avestan traces of it are small. And in Zad-sparam's 
Selections (iS'BE, V. l60) we have it expressly stated that in aid of the 
celestial sphere [Auharmazd] produced the creature Time (zorvan). 
This statement agrees with the spirit of the Avestan theology, 
Mithraism might make Kronos (i.e. Zervan) supreme ; but for the 
true Avestan system, whether Zarathushtrian or Magian, Ahura 
must be first. It may be noted that long ere Zervan secured his 
temporary exaltation he had changed his original character. In 
Mithraism he was Kporos, presumably a misunderstanding of Xpovo5, 
to which he no longer answered. And in late Greek writers he 
appears as which agrees with the strong fatalism that marked 
the heresy. See Dr L. H. Gray’s article on Fate ” (Iranian) in 
ERE, V. 792, 
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origin, is quite in accordance with the original con- 
ception of Zarathushtra. The doctrine that evil is 
essentially negative may certainly claim him as a 
first promulgator ; but we must take the epithet as 
connoting the utmost activity. The evil spirit is 
simply the opposite of the good in every one of his 
functions, fighting against him and his followers 
perpetually, and striving only to ruin every creation. 
The name “ dnij-h&vmg ” {drdgvant) is given to him 
in the stanza following those I have quoted, thus 
attaching him to the Druj in the same way as wicked 
men ; and he is said to have chosen the doing of 
what is worst, just as the Holiest Spirit chose Right 
(Asha), truth and perfection. 

It would follow reasonably from this that the evil 
spirit is the spirit of “the Lie,” regarded as the 
primary evil power, and that in the same analogy 
the “Holy” or “Holiest Spirit” is the spirit of 
Ahura Mazdah. This last point, however, is not 
quite certain.^ It seems best to accept the view 

^ Bartholomae’s note (JzVIFS, 1139) should be cited: "Theywere 
conceived of as twms^ who, remaining in everlasting strife with one 
another, created all that exists. The relation of the good (holy) 
spirit to Ahura Mazdah seems not quite clear. It appears that 
Zarathushtra' s teaching is not de\dsed on pure dualistic lines, but 
that it elevates over the two piimeval and equipoteiit spirits of the 
strict dualism the divinity of Ahura Mazdah. In this way the holy 
spirit, where he is set in relation to Ahura Mazdalq becomes a 
ministering and intermediary spirit of Ahura Mazdah, like Asha, 
Vohu Manah, and the rest; and as a new antithesis there arises 
Ahura Mazdah and Angra Mainyu/' There is an excellent state- 
ment on the subject by Geiger, cited with approval hy Prof. Jackson 
in the Gnmdnss, ii. 648. I have given it in English in ERPF^ 
66 f. See also Casartelli^s Mazda^asnian Religion under the Sassanids 
(Bombay, 1899)^ pp. 1-71 : this work is most important for the 
period following that to which these Lectures are restricted. 
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excellently expressed by Geldner in 
xxviii. 1041: “The Wise Lord . . . is the primeval 
spiritual being, the All-father, who was existent 
before ever the world arose. ... His guiding spirit 
is the Holy Spirit, which wills the good : yet it 
is not free, but restricted, in this temporal epoch, 
by its antagonist and own twin brother, the Evil 
Spirit. ... In the Gathas the Good Spirit of 
Mazdah and the Evil Spirit are the two great 
opposing forces in the world, and Ormazd him- 
self is to a certain extent placed above them both. 
Later the Holy Spirit is made directly equivalent to 
Ormazd.” 

Once in the Gathas we find an epithet used for 
the “ Bad Spirit ” which, though to all appearance 
merely casual, was destined to have a long history. 
In Ys 45® Zarathushtra declares : 

I will tell of the two spirits in the beginning of the 
world, the holier of whom spake thus to the hostile: 
“Neither our thoughts, nor our doctrines, nor our pur- 
poses, nor our convictions, nor our words, nor our works, 
nor our selves, nor our souls agree together.” 

The word angra, rendered “hostile” — or etymologi- 
cally “ fiend ” — is not elsewhere applied to the 
Evil Spirit in the Gathas,’^ and it is used of human 

1 Prof. Jackson {Grundriss, ii. 650) says that in the Gathas “ the 
name of the evil spirit, •mainyu, with the epithet angra, occurs only 
three or four times.’’ He gives as references Ys 4i5\ 44“, and as 
a general adjective 43^®, also dat. sing. fern, [or adverb] angraya, 
48“. In 44^", Bartholomae is right, I think, in making angro a 
human enemy ; see however p. 187 n- The other two occurrences 
of the adjective could not possibly apply to Ahriman, so that the 
total is reduced to one after all. Reference should be made to 
Prof. Jackson’s article “ Ahriman ” in ERE, i. 2.37. 
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enemies or evil men : clearly it has not begun to 
be a title in any sense. There would be quite as 
much reason for isolating Ako 3fainijiil as Zara- 
thushtra’s name for him, for “the Bad Spiiit” also 
occurs once (Ks* 32® — q.v ), and there is another place 
(Ys 30®, quoted above) where “the Bad” (neuter) 
stands in apposition. It seems extremely probable 
that Zarathushtra’s successors took up this casual 
epithet and created the proper name of the Iranian 
evil spirit. Their choice may have been partly deter- 
mined by a collocation found on Darius’s Inscrip- 
tion, probably reflecting there an association already 
fixed. Darius tells us^ that Mazdah blessed and 
advanced him “because 1 was not an enemy nor 
a deceiver” {}iaiy arika naiy draujana ahem). The 
first word { = ahri-ka) is identical with the Gathic 
angi'a (Aryan ^'asrd), with an adjective suffix added ; 
the second is derived from the name of the arch- 
fiend, Drauga, “the Lie.” If we are right in 
regarding Darius as the first really Zoroastrian 
king, we may take this passage as evidence that 
the two words were already related in the vocabulary 
of religion. Darius, perhaps, cannot be said to 
have used a phrase which we should translate 
“ because I was not a follower of Ahriman and the 
Druj”; but he does not fall far short. When 
once the title was appropriated, it became a fixed 
and permanent name, entirely ousting the Druj 
from place of power, so that in the Later Avesta 
she becomes only an ordinary fiend. This crystal- 
lising process seems to me very clearly the work 
of the Magi, who needed a title that could claim 

1 Bh 
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Zarathushtra’s authority for a devil very different 
in many respects from his concept.^ 

But we must keep for the present to Zarathushtra 
himself, and see how he marshalled the hosts that 
I’anged themselves for the great conflict, on the 
side of Right and of Wrong. He emphasises from 
the first that it was a matter of free choice. The 
stanza quoted above {Ys 30®), which tells us of 
the Twin Spirits, closes with the statement that 
the understanding chose the one and those void of 
understanding the other. These adjectives {hudavho, 
duzdanhd) are used of the heavenly and infernal 
spirits as well as of men, but the latter are no 
doubt intended here. The antithesis of wisdom 
and folly is wholly ethical, as in the Sapiential 
Books of the Old Testament. After stating that 
those men who would please Ahura made the wise 
choice, the poet goes on to say that the Daeva 
chose “the Worst Thought” after taking counsel 
together, for infatuation came upon them. There 
is a clear remembrance here that the Daeva were 
once divine spirits, whose deliberate choice trans- 

^ Dr Casartelli writes to me thus (May SO, 3913) “ As regards 
Angro-M. in the Gathas^ I am much impressed by Ys 44^2^ with its 
curious Amo-Angro, and its jew de mots. As I take it^ I read : 
^ Quis sane bus [inter illos] quibuscum loquor, quisve scelestiis ? Ad 
quern [adhaeret] Impius [Spiritus] ? Vel ille-ne Malus [Spiritus 
ipse est] qui, mihi infensus, Tuas benedietiones impetit ? Quomodo 
ille non-[sit] ? Ipse [enim] mala cogitat [to keep the word- 
play, we should have to substitute ^spirat"]' — i.e., is not my 
opponent, who attacks thy teaching, ‘the very devil himself,' 
as we might say ? The play on Ahro [Mainyus ?] and atro 
mainyete seems to suggest itself. The difference between angro 
and mrd requires more elucidation. I fancy there is a good deal 
behind it all.'' 
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ferred them to the world of evil. One passage in 
32 may be specially recalled, to show how 
fresh and keen was the feeling that connected the 
Daevas with their nomadic worshippers, true 
ancestors of the savage Kurds of to-day. Zara- 
thushtra (1.®’^) fiercely attacks them as “seed of 
Bad Thought, of the Lie, and of Arrogance,” and 
their followers are as bad. They have “ long been 
known by [their] deeds in the seventh KaHvar of 
the earth,” the habitable abode of men : 

Foi’ je have brought it to pass that men who do the 
worst things shall be called “ beloved of the Daevas." 

An old Vedic compound, devdjusta (Gathic daevo- 
zuSta), is here suggestive of the manner in which 
the old gods fell from their high estate. It was 
the term used by these robber hordes of themselves 
as they commended their raids to heaven for the 
success they asked of their patrons there. No 
wonder their victims charged upon these divinities 
the wrongs their votaries inflicted. 

The Daeva are of course by their name the Indo- 
JBuropean *deivds, known by this title from east to 
furthest west of our speech area.’^ A recent sensa- 
tional discovery shows us the names of their chiefs, 
as worshipped by Aryans of some kind as far north 
as Cappadocia in the fourteenth century b.c. I deal 

^ Skt devdj Lat. detis and dzvos^ Lith. devcu^^ Old Icel. (pi.) Uva?' (c£ 
Tuesdsij), Old Ir. dia, etc. From a derivative adjective, with 
weakened root^ which makes it equally derivable from ^dj/eus (Zev^ 
Dies-jiiteTj etc.), comes Lat. dlzis^ Skt divyd. The unrelated 
^€0? (orig. meaning ghost ’’) took on many of the functions of 
"^deivos. It may be observed in passing that Stos aW^p comes very 
near to Mithra. 
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with this matter elsewhere (p. 5-7); and here only 
observe that if the Mitanni inscription is surprisingly 
north of India, it is no less surprisingly west of Iran. 
We have no other Iranian evidence for Varuna ; and 
the footing of the demons Indr a and N&vhaiQya 
{Nasatyau in Sanskrit, the “Heavenly Twins”) in 
the Avesta is so late and uncertain that we suspected 
(p. 115) a reimportation, through anti-Hindu polemic,'^ 
rather than survival. But the remaining name from 
Boghaz-keui is that of Mithra, and we do not need 
evidence that he was worshipped everywhere in Iran 
— except where Zarathushtra had his way ! That 
Mithra was in Aryan times the twin of Varuna has 
been already explained (p. 61) ; and I have noted the 
question whether this does not mean that Ahura is 
the Pollux of these Dioscuri in Iran, and Mithra 
the mortal Castor. The total eclipse of the latter in 
the Gathas and Achaemenian Inscriptions, until his 
sudden reappearance under Artaxerxes Mnemon, is 
no accident. Tiele rightly declares^ that Zara- 
thushtra cannot have been unacquainted with him. 
With the suggestion that he was too warlike for 
the Prophet I quite agree ; but I should not add 
“aristocratic,” for Mazdah himself decidedly claims 
this adjective, as we have seen (p. 60). The fact 
seems to be that Mithra had two sides, answering to 
the character of different classes of worshippers. On 
one side he was, as we saw (p. 63 f.), pre-eminently 
the god of Compacts, an exceedingly ethical deity 
of whom Zarathushtra need not have been ashamed. 
When the now dominant Magi restored him, wisely 
recognising the fact that the people had never given 

^ Religionsgesck^ 241 . 
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up his cult, it was exclusively his nobler side that 
was preserved, as already pictured in the Yasht that 
bears his name. But Mithra was not only 
Fidius. >Yhatever the origin of the duality, he was 
also on the way to the Sol Invicim of Mitiiraism. and 
in the character of a mighty warrior was adored by 
robber hordes who had no use for a god of good faith. 
It was in this capacity, I take it, that Zarathushtra 
knew him best. He w^as one of the divinities “ for 
whose sake the Karapan and the UsiJ gave the cattle 
to violence.” ^ No wonder, then, if Zarathushtra trans- 
ferred to his shadowy Asha the pati'onage of 'Fruth 
and Justice which Mithra seemed to ha-ve abjured 
under an “ infatuation,” to “ rush off into violence ” 
and take the part of the evil power. 

We may also bring in, I think, the powerful 
attraction of monotheism upon the Prophet's mind. 
The great Ahura of \Yisdom, who had been enthroned 
perhaps for generations in his own aristocratic clan, 
seemed to leave no room for a second, not to speak 
of an equal : all functions and attributes of deity met 
within his pei-sonality, and other “ Lords ” were only 
a part of himself. Mithra held too great a place in 
the popular theology to be reduced to a mere attribute 
of Mazdah. He must therefore go. In no Gatha 
that the priests have preserved for us is Mithra named 
or hinted at. If even a fairly definite allusion had 
oecun’ed, like one or two stern references to the 
drunkenness which hurled the followers of another 

1 Es 4420. Karapan (akin to Skt kalpa, “i-ite") is a teacher or 
priest hostile to the Mazda}'asna. Usij (Skt nrij) seems to have 
meant nearly the same. Both names, associated insejwrably with 
the deva-daeva cultus, have shared its degeneration. 
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daiva, Haoma, against Zarathushtra’s long-suffering 
agriculturists, we may well doubt whether the 
hymn containing it would have kept its place in the 
yamaoi a later day. But I cannot resist the con- 
clusion that Mithra does come under the Pi-ophet’s 
ban, as a member of the Iranian pantheon which 
he dethroned because it had proved itself ethically 
unequal to the demand his own conscience made 
upon the conception of God.^ 

In this way, we may suppose, the cleavage between 
Mazdayasna and daevayasna came into being. The 
Gathas are full of the signs of a great conflict. 
Chieftains and priests or teachers are named who 
vehemently flung themselves against the heresy 
that thus outraged the old gods. A time of failure 
and persecution leaves its record in the despairing 
cry of Ys 46. Neither high nor low will own the 

^ I ought to point out that my view of Mithra in Zarathushtra's 
thought goes very little beyond that of our two leading German 
Iranists. Geldner says (Enc, xxviii. 1041) : Other powers of 

light, such as Mitra the god of day (Iranian Mithra), survived 
unforgotten in popular belief till the later system incorporated 
them in the angelic body. The authentic doctrine of the Gathas 
had no room either for the cult of Mithra or for that of the Haoma.” 
Bartholomae {AirWb, 1185) says the same : “ Ich nehme an, dass M. 
in der strengsAsm^wli^rischen Lehre als Gottheit nicht anerkannt 
war, ebenso wenig wie z. B. Haoma, Da aber der Glaiibe an M. im 
Volke zu fest wurzelte, waren die Priester spaterhin genotigt, seine 
Verehrung zuzulassen.” Mithra, then, did not belong to the 
Masdayasna : must he not fall to the daevayas7ia } Or are we to 
father on Zarathushtra the system described by Plutarch (p. 899^ 
below), by which Mithra becomes an ‘Mntermediary ” {jx^cFiry)^) 
between Light and Darkness, dwelling as it were in the Ila7mstakdn 
limbo ? I think my alternative is simpler, and its difficulty is re- 
duced by recognising a better and a baser side in the conception 
of Mithra. Imagine Zarathushtra assisting at a tauroholium 1 
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Prophet, and the rulers of the land follow the Lie : he 
has but few cattle and few folk. But at last the tide 
turned with the conversion of Vishtaspa and his 
nobles, and Zarathushtra can concentrate on his 
missionary work among the misguided people who 
would not accept the Reform. His triumph within 
his own lifetime was probably limited to aristocratic 
circles, unless we may believe that he won over the 
farmers and graziers in whose interests he spoke so 
constantly. “ The ruder daSva-cult [held] its ground 
among the uncivilised nomad tribes,” says Geldner ; 
and as the Yashts abundantly show, the divinities 
included in it were soon installed as angels in 
the Mazdayasna, under sanction of Zarathushtra’s 
authority, and with nothing sacrificed except their 
collective name. So hard is it to reform a i-eligion ! 
The gods of polytheism may be cast down to hell ; 
but they need only change their designation to be 
back in heaven again, with a new colleague in the 
very Prophet who had protested so strenuously in his 
lifetime that God is One ! 

From the doctrine of spiritual powers that originate 
and perpetuate evil we turn in due course to ask 
what Zarathushtra understood evil to be. Naturally 
“ the Lie ” came first. False and degrading views of 
God, and of what God demands from man, were to 
his profound and yet intensely practical mind the 
darkest of sins, because of what they produced. A 
religion that made Truth its centre could not be 
content with requirements touching only the exter- 
nals of life. The triad of Thought, Word, Deed is 
perpetual in the Gathas, and holds its own through- 
out the history of Zoroastrianism. Darmesteter {OA 
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p. 8 If.) insisted upon the close parallelism between 
the Avestan triad {humata, huxta, hmrUa) and three 
Vedic terms {sumati, sukta, sukfta), two of which are 
verbally identical ^ and all identical in literal meaning, 
“good thought, good word, good deed.” Now the 
Vedic words are, as Darmesteter goes on to show, 
purely ceremonial : they mean respectively prayer, 
hymn, and sacrifice. He argues that in the prehistoric 
Aryan their equivalents — which were, however, not 
brought into close relation outside the Iranian area — 
had a similar liturgical meaning and retained it in the 
Avesta. If it were not for the Gathas, this would be 
fairly plausible : it is at least not incongruous in the 
later Avesta. But the whole atmosphere of their 
author’s thought seems alien to any such develop- 
ment. It is the association of the three that makes 
them so important, and this is admittedly Iranian, 
and may be safely set down to Zarathushtra, in 
whose use of the triad there is absolutely nothing to 
suggest that it has hardened into mere ritual. What 
are we to make of the antithetic triad of ill thoughts, 
ill words, ill deeds, or the neutral with no qualifica- 
tion {manah, vacah^ h)aoQna)% We must foUow the 
simple and obvious interpretation, and note that 
Zarathushtra made good and evil alike to be functions 
of the three parts of human life. Right thoughts of 
God and duty, right words to comiades in the faith, 
right actions, which meant mostly the zealous per- 
formance of a farmer’s varied work — such were the 
virtues which were destined to give the follower of 
Asha a happy passage over the Bridge of Doom into 

^ Though for this purpose it is not indifferent that smiati and 
humata are in distinct declensions. 
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the House of Song. And even so the guilt of heresy, 
lying, or cruel words to the faithful, deeds of oppres- 
sion or lust or blood, weighted the scale against the 
soul at judgement. 

I have let fall a phrase the expansion of which 
belongs to my next Lecture ; but there is an application 
of it which is in place here. What provision does 
Zarathushtra make for the annulling of sin ? The 
answer appears to be that there is none, except the 
piling up of a credit balance of good thoughts, words, 
and actions. If a sinner turns from his evil way and 
does what is just and right, he shall save his soul 
alive — if he can crowd into the rest of his life merit 
enough to outweigh his sin.^ And if a righteous man 
falls into evil ways, his future will depend on the time 
he spends in accumulating liabilities. Zarathushtra’s 
practical mind was so concentrated on the supreme 
importance of securing right conduct that he did not 
discover the superior importance of character as the 
fount of conduct. But the fact that we can detect 
shortcomings in his system will not blind us to the 
immense step he took when he taught that God 
is pleased not by futile offerings but by practical 
benevolence and a life unspotted by the world. 

Zarathushtra’s ideals in ethics and religion can be 
illustrated by an examination of the two adjectives 
which everywhere sum up all that is good. The 
epithet which belongs peculiarly to Mazdah and his 
associate spirits is spanta, usually rendered “holy,” 

1 The similar procedure in Persian jurisprudence should be 
recalled : a man accused of a crime was (at least in theory) Judged 
by his whole record, and if his merits outweighed his crime he was 
acquitted. See Herodotus i, 137 (p. 397 below). 
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and often found in comparative and superlative degree 
{spanyah, spdnista). It is found in the Gathas applied 
to Mazdah himself, to his Spirit, to Aramaiti, and to 
pious men. In the Haptanghaiti first appears the 
specific title “ holy immortals ” {am9sa spmta), which 
became the ordinary name of the Six Spirits of 
Mazdah. The exact connotation of spanta has been 
a subject of debate. Its historical identity with the 
Lithuanian szventas, “holy,” cannot be questioned, 
nor the relation of them both to Gothic hunsl, 
“sacrifice,” Old English husel (Shakespeare’s un- 
homeled). But there is believed to be some ground 
from Parsi tradition for regarding “ beneficent ” as 
nearer the meaning in the A vesta. It may have 
arisen from association with another verb meaning 
“ to benefit,” ^ which in its present stem sounds very 
much like it: there is actually a Gathic verse (Ps 
see p. 387) where we find spanto . . . ahm spmvat, 
“a holy man . . . advances Right.” Bartholomae, who 
stoutly defends “ holy,” regards this as an intentional 
paronomasia. I should prefer to think of a popular 
etymology helping to colour the sense of the word. 
But, even apart from this, the tendency of thought 
was strong enough to make the idea of ritual holiness 
or purity pass quickly out of sight in favour of the 
practical and ethical connotation.^ The antithesis of 
spanta is angra in the notable verse already quoted ; 
and Bartholomae, whom we find inventing a new 
word on occasion to improve an antithesis,** ought to 

^ Sav, whence the future participle saosyant, 

2 Dr Casartelli compares the development of a moral meaning 
in French sage^ originally only one who knows/’ 

^ See Ys 30^, below (p. 34#9 f.)- 
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appreciate our argument that “ holier ” and “ hostile ” 
are not sufficiently in the same plane. His objec- 
tion {AirWb, 1621) largely rests on the assumption 
that we cannot accept the meaning “ beneficent ” 
for the Avestan word without cutting it off from its 
cognates in Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Gennanic. I 
do not see that the consequence is necessary: we 
have only to suppose the connotation of an Iranian 
word for “ holy ” altered towards “ beneficent,” partly 
by popular etymology, and partly by the practical 
bent of Zarathushtra’s mind and teaching. 

I have already dealt with the central conception of 
Asha, “ Right,” and therefore may only mention here 
the fact that a good man is pre-eminently described 
as asavan, “ one who has Asha.” The epithet is used 
of the heavenly world as well. The man after Zara- 
thushtra’s heart is he who holds Truth in thought and 
word and deed, the man of right belief, right speech, 
and right action, in opposition to the “man of the Lie.” 
The title is on the same lines as those just suggested for 
“ holiness.” For all the profundity of Zarathushtra’s 
thinking — and it is perhaps mainly this which has made 
it hard for a few great scholars to put his date back 
as far as seems necessary — he was intensely alive to 
the practical realities of life ; and there was a singular 
absence of the mystical element about his teaching. 
A little more of it might perhaps have helped his re- 
ligion to secure a much larger pai:t in human history. 

A more conspicuous absence is that of asceticism, 
which cuts him off strikingly from spiritual kinship 
with India — where, by the way, we may well believe 
that our Aryan blood was not responsible for a 
phenomenon safely to be credited to the indigenous 
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population. Zarathushtra never dreamed of any 
merit in celibacy. One of his Gathas celebrates the 
wedding of his daughter, and he was himself married 
more than once. The Vendidad was quite in his 
spirit when it declared (4‘^ f.) that the married is far 
above the celibate, the man with children above him 
who has none, the man who eats meat above him who 
fasts. We are told how the Sassanian king Yazdgard 
was indignant at the contrast between the sanity of 
Parsism and the morbid tendencies of a Christianity 
which had largely forgotten the Gospels.^ No 
speculative Gnosticism in Zarathushtra’s dogmatics 
taught the inherent evil of matter. This is the more 
significant in that, as Prof. Sbderblom well points 
out,^ there is a strongly marked dualism of matter 
and spirit visible throughout the Avesta, In the 
Gathas we have “this life here of body and that 
of thought ” ( Ys 43*) ; and the antithesis continues 
through the whole series of Parsi scriptures. But we 
find that the division of the world between good and 
evil cuts right across the other division. In the 
Yashts we read of “ spiritual and corporeal yazata ” ; 
and we find that “ Azhi Dah&ka is in the corporeal 
world the representative of Angra Mainyu who is by 
nature mainyava, ‘spiritual.’”* So in the Vendidad 
(8*^) we find the question asked : 

Who is absolutely a. daeva? Who is before death a 
daeva ? Who changes after death into a spiritual daSva ? 

(The answer is the human being who has practised 

^ See Darmesteter, SBE, iv.® 46 n. On the strong anti-ascetic 
tendency in all ages of Parsism see Prof. Soderblom’s excellent 
article in ERE, ii. 105 f. ^ Les Fravashis, p. 60 f. 

3 Soderblom, op. cii., 6l ; see references in his notes. 
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unnatural vice.) The contrast between this and the 
Greek dualism, with its tendency to make the two 
categories coincide, and the Judaic antithesis of the 
present and the future, is of great importance when 
we examine the relations between these independent 
systems of thought. Zarathushtra’s position here is, 
of course, most important for his fixing of the rules 
of conduct, as we saw just now. Every creature of 
the Wise Lord was good, and nothing to be rejected : 
that alone was evil which was created by his foe. 

I have used the word “dualism,” though, as we 
saw above (p. 125 f.), it is not strictly applicable to 
Zarathushtra’s Doctrine of Evil. The optimist out- 
look which assured men of the ultimate triumph of 
Good will be the chief subject of the next Lecture. 
Meanwhile we have to go back to the beginning of 
things, and ask how Sin entered the world, bringing 
death and all our woe. One all too brief verse in the 
Gathas tells us of the Fall. It would seem that here 
Zarathushtra made use of an old Iranian folk-story, 
adapting it to his own doctrinal purpose, much as the 
author of the third chapter of Genesis is usually sup- 
posed to have done. In F> 32® Zarathushtra says : 

To these sinners belonged, ’tis said, Yima also, son of 
Vivahvant, who, desiring to satisfy mortals, gave our people 
portions of beef to eat. 

Three stanzas before this the Daevas are said to 
have “ defrauded men of good life and immortality.” 
Yima, the Indian Y ama, seems to have been in the 
Aryan period the first man, though in the sagas of 
later Parsism he was apparently deprived of this 
primacy. His own name probably means “ twin,” and 
he is a “ son of the sky,” as twins often are in folk- 
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lore; for his father’s name (“shining abroad”) is 
clearly a cult-epithet of the bright sky. To render 
his subjects immortal he gave them to eat forbidden 
food, being deceived by the Daevas. Bartholomae 
{AirWd, 1866) quotes Pahlavi tradition that Yima 
made them immortal during his reign by giving them 
flesh. If that is an independent form of an old 
Iranian story, Zarathushtra has significantly brought 
in a moral judgement against an act not reprobated in 
the myth that came to him. To snatch immortality 
before Mazdah’s own good time was sin. This is a 
very striking development. It is noteworthy that 
Firdausi makes Yima’s sin consist in his pretending 
to be a god. The connexion of this grasping at 
immortality with the eating of forbidden food suggests 
a reference to the belief that at the Regeneration 
Mithra is to make men immortal by giving them to 
eat the fat of the primeval Ox or Cow from whose 
slain body, according to the Aryan myths adopted 
by Mithraism, mankind was first created. The 
Gathic stanzas imply seemingly that the act was one 
of sinful presumption, inspired by the Daevas — and 
especially by Mithra himself, if my view of him is 
justified— and that the demons who tempted him to 
the act defrauded men of its expected consequence. 
The Later A vesta, which makes Yima’s sin consist 
in yielding to lies, describes his punishment as the 
loss of the Kingly Glory. In its three forms — those 
of the priest, the warrior, and the labourer — it succes- 
sively fled from him (IT 19®* ff.) in the form of a bird. 

When he saw the Glory vanish^ 

Y ima Khshaeta, riohle shepherd;, 

Rushed he round distraught, and smitten 

By his foes on earth he laid him. 
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He became a wanderer on the face of the earth, and 
was at last sawn asunder by his wicked brother 
Spityura. The relations between this Fall-story and 
that in Genesis will occupy our attention later. It 
is unfortunate that we have so brief and obscure 
accounts of a doctrine which to all appearance had 
high ethical value.^ 


We must pass on to deal rather succinctly with the 
doctrine of evil found in the Later A vesta, and the 
ethics resulting from it. The purely Iranian stratum 
contributes relatively little. Prof. Otto Schrader 
well remarks" that the “heavenly ones” of Indo- 
European religion had less to do with morality than 
the ancestor spirits. They were the Sonder-giittey' of 
spheres far less concerned with human action than 
were the spirits of men’s ancestors that always hovered 
within range. We are prepared to believe that the 
dma-dcwva worship was on a lower plane morally 
than that of the asura-ahura, %vhich originated in the 
ancestor cult ; and, as we have seen, it is essentially 
the daevayasna that inspires the Yashts, though the 
name has departed from the yazata who are honoured 
there. The one conspicuous exception to the rule 
is Mithra. The complex question of the origin and 
development of this great yazata is discussed else- 
where. Here I will only point out that the higher 
ethical features of Mithra have been collected in the 
Mithra Yasht so as to present a divinity who might 

’ There are some interesting notes in Dannesteter, LeZA, ii. 6S4 
He cites the self-glorification of Yinia in the Shahnameh/and he 
loloL^^'^”'*'' ^ Talmudic adaptation of the story for King 

2 ERE, ii., art. “Aryan Religion” — ^noted above n 74 

3 See p. 62-67. ’ ^ 
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be worshipped even by those who had to a large extent 
absorbed Zarathushtra’s teaching. His ethical nobility 
may even have helped the return of his associates, 
none of whom, however, can be said to share it to any 
large extent. Mithra stands for Truth and compact- 
keeping between men. This in the Gathas is in the 
province of Asha ; but we can hardly wonder that so 
shadowy an abstraction was ousted by a splendid 
figure like Mithra, who satisfied the craving of 
humanity for a god that could come within man’s 
sphere. The invincible, unsleeping divinity, whom 
none can outwit or escape, will crush the man who 
“ breaks a compact ” or “ tries to deceive Mithra” : — 
both these expressions meet in the original miOro-di'uj, 
which we may spell with large or small initial as we 
please, since rtiiQra is a “ compact ” as well as the god 
who protects it. This is an element quite in the 
Gathic spirit, heightening bur suspicion that in the 
Mithra cult of the Avesta the Iranian priests — who 
were not yet the Magi — deliberately re-minted the 
gold there was in the old worship, in strong and 
intentional opposition to that crude and barbaric 
mythology which was afterwards to develop into 
Mithraism as we know it. But we must postpone 
speculation. It suffices here to note that the universal 
duty of Truth covers the very heretic— an ethical 
advance even on the Gathas. The hymn opens with 
a fine stanza which I may repeat here : ^ — 

Spitama^ break not tbe promise ^ 

Made with sinner, made with faithful 
Comrade in thy Law, for Mithra 
Stands for sinner^ stands for faithful. 

^ From ERPP^ 137^ where note other extracts from Yt 10. 

Mi07\i7n, 
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of the Magian stratum to the 
regulation of Parsi conduct are very abundant, but 
they cannot be said to add much of any value to the 
ethics of the Gathas, while they unmistakably do not 
a little to spoil their high ideal As so often happens 
when the prophets of a religion give place to priests 
the outward and ritual side of it is exaggerated till 
all perspective is lost. We have in the Vendidad 
passage after passage where sins are catalogued with 
their appropriate penalties, and we marvel at the 
triviality of those that get the hardest measure. It 
IS a most deadly thing if a man who cuts his hair or 
nails does not properly dispose of the cuttincrs or 
parings.^ To kill a water-dog (otter) deserves ten 
thousand stripes, apparently repeated with two 
instruments, though the point is hardly of practical 
moment ; and if the sinner survives he is to offer ten 
thousand libations, kill ten thousand land-frogs and 
do sundry other acts of righteousness which would 
absorb quite a large proportion of his time. Offences 
against ritual and against moral purity are treated as of 
about equal seriousness. Against this we have the fact 
that, m however vague and onesided a way, the makers 
of the Vendidad did realise the possibility of repentance 
atone„,ent, ,nd remission. Dastur DhaIla’s\ccount 
ofthelarsi provision for expiation and atonement^ 
shows clearly enough that the very idea of it does not 
e ong to the “ Early Zoroastrianism ” with which I 
am concerned : it starts with the latest Avestan texts 

1 A vei-j interesting and primitive tabu, for which cf T C p 

Golden Bough ^ i. 57, etc. These cuttings were capablf of 
against their former owner so as to cause hfm 

2 ERE V 664-6 “ gnevous harm. 
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and only becomes systematic in Sassanian Parsism.^ 
As elsewhere stated (p. 144), the only remedy for 
sins was overweighting them with merit. The 
Magian insistence on ritual purity included the stern 
denunciation of most forms of sexual vice, though 
we naturally take their emphasis on the next-of-kin 
marriage as a serious offset. They inculcated industry 
with excellent decisiveness. The demon of Sloth, 
called by the expressive name “ Going-to-be,” ^ is to 
be vigorously abjured when she keeps men abed in 
the morning. Cruelty to animals of Ahura’s creation 
is denounced through a whole gamut of possible 
variations. Alms-giving to the faithful is a supremely 
great virtue, as Parsis have well shown in practice to 
this day. It is a pity that so many good things 
should be overweighted and pushed out of sight by 
tiresome and foolish ritual, sometimes nothing less 
than disgusting — that prayer should harden into 
mechanical repetition of formulae — that the Gathas 
themselves, still chanted in a dialect obsolete for ages, 
should have sunk into mere spells, the exact pro- 
nunciation of their words achieving what their author 
sought by pure life and diligence in an honourable 
calling. But, after all, it is the line on which all 
religions begin the downward way, and Parsism 
never lost the upward look and the striving for 
better things. 

^ A hint of pardon in another life may be seen in Ys 51^: see 
note there. 

2 Bus^qsta, derived from the future participle of the verb to be/^ 



LECTURE V 


THE LAST THINGS 

Each man’s work shall be made manifest ; for the 
Day shall declare it, because it is revealed in Fire. 

And the Fire itself shall prove each man’s work of 
what sort it is. Paul. 

The later stages of thought in Israel before the rise 
of Christianity were before all things characterised 
by the growth of apocalyptic. The line of distinction 
between apocalypse and prophecy is fairly definite. 
Prophecy is concerned with the will of God for the 
present and the immediate future. In apocalypse 
the future contemplated belongs to another order. 
This present world inspires too little hope for the 
kindling of high religious enthusiasm ; and the faith 
of men who fervently believe in the omnipotence and 
the perfect justice of God comforts itself by the 
assurance of a theodicy beyond the veil that only 
death can draw aside. Israel’s, however, was not the 
earliest literature to develop apocalyptic. Without 
attempting to discuss any views as to the actual 
contact of two systems of thought and the influence 
of one upon the other, we may note the fact that 
centuries before the earliest Jewish writings of this 
kind Zarathushtra was expressing in difficult but 
quite unmistakable language the conceptions I have 
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described. Pictorial representation of a future soon 
to be realised, though not in this world, supplied for 
him constantly the inspiration of his appeal to men 
that they should choose the Right and resist the Lie, 
for so it would be well with them when at last the 
justice of God won its final triumph. 

For thus we must begin, linking on the subject of 
this Lecture with the last. I showed that if Zara- 
thushtra’s doctrine of evil is fairly called dualistic at 
all, it is only so for the present son : when time has 
run its appointed course the powers of darkness will 
be broken, and broken for ever. “The Kingdom’ 
will come, and the omnipotence of Right will be 
established, no more to be challenged. We should 
note, however, that the reward of righteousness is not 
put off wholly to the other side of death. There is a 
quaint stanza in which the Prophet asks Ahura 
whether in this life he will attain the reward, “ten 
mares, a stallion, and a camel,” besides Salvation and 
Immortality in the life to come. For, as he goes on to 
declare, a man who refuses to gh'^e a promised reward 
to one who has earned it will merit punishment here, 
as well as hereafter ( 44^®). Similarly he promises 
( 46“) a pair of cows in calf to him who deserves 
the Future Life. We may probably also interpret 
on the same line the declaration in F,? 34^^ that the 
reward of “ the wisdom that exalts communities ” 
shall be given by the Ahuras “ to the bodily life” of the 
pastoral folk. But the grim facts of this world drove 
Zarathushtra to rely mainly on the Future, however 
wistfully he may pray for some earnest of that Future 
here and now. Nothing but a great theodicy, to 
come in God’s good time, will adequately compensate 
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the peaceful and pious herdsman for all that he has 
to suffer in the present from savage raids of daeva- 
yasna. We may take it as fairly clear that the line 
along which Zarathushtra came to his conception of 
a better world was that of a powerful conviction of 
the justice of God. With “ Right” at the centre of 
his doctrine of the Divine, he could not be content 
with a world in which Wrong seemed for ever on 
the throne. God is “Lord” and God is “Wise,” 
omnipotent and omniscient, and He can never be 
foiled at the last so that the Right Order succumbs 
to “ the Lie.” Hence, with conditions of suffering 
and wrong all round him, Zarathushtoa is impelled 
to moralise the conditions of another world, and 
teach that there the balance will be redressed, the 
righteous made happy at last, and the violent man 
finally destroyed. 

I must recur in my last Lecture to the importance 
of recognising the forces which seem to have led the 
Iranian Prophet to his picture of justice triumphant 
in another world — earliest of all teachers of mankind 
to bear this witness of God. For the present I must 
keep to the beaten track, and delineate the details of 
his eschatological system. The hope of the good man 
is concentrated essentially on the coming of the 
Kingdom {xsad?'a), which like the other members of 
the great Hexad is a part of the very being of God. 
The epithet vairya, “to be desired,” which became a 
fixed element in the later name of this Amshaspand, 
crystallises appropriately the attitude of Zarathushtra 
and his faithful followers towards the great con- 
summation upon which all their longing was fixed. 
According to Prof. Jackson’s highly probable con- 
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jecture, the special association of the “ Kingdom ” 
with metals arose from the ayah xmsta, the flood of 
molten metal which is to be poured forth at the last. 
The righteous — so the later apocalyptists put it — 
would pass through the flood as through warm milk, 
but Ahriman and all who were “ of his portion ” ^ 
would be consumed. It does not appear, however, 
that in Zarathushtra’s own thought the annihilation 
of evil and evil beings was contemplated. For him 
the “ House of the Lie ” is to be the permanent abode 
of those who choose here to follow the Lie. It is 
only in later Parsism that, after the purifying flood 
has passed through the world. 

Hell itself will pass away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Of course we might legitimately conjecture that 
here the later eschatology has borrowed from lost 
Gathas. Zarathushtra is not in the least bound 
to have been rigidly consistent — no eschatological 
system ever was or could be consistent and logical. 
He may very easily have portrayed at one time 
the wicked destroyed by the molten flood, and the 
dreary realm of Ahriman purified and added to 
the Good Creation ; and at another, without any 
real inconsistency, have declared that the punish- 
ment of sin would be eternal. In the nature of 
things both annihilation and eternal punishment 
would be symbols of profound truths on which the 
emphasis is laid successively without an attempt to 
reconcile them. And so would be the third con- 
ceivable hypothesis, that evil only was destroyed and 
evil beings saved as through fire. But how far the 

^ Wisdom 2^^, See Bd v, 126). 
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Prophet himself wrestled with this problem we have 

BO Biaterial for docidixig,^' 

Before we turn to the future of the individual we 
f ^arathushtra’s picture of the world 
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tone in proclaiming future destiny. Violence and 
wrong may hold carnival around him now ; but never 
does his eye lose the vision of a new heaven and a 
new earth in which Right shall dwell for evermore. 
It only enhances the picture when we note the very 
human wistfulness with which he asks whether the 
men of Right will not win their victory before then 
{Ys 48^). In any case the time is not to be long. 
He hears Mazdah bid him speed his work, for soon 
the end is coming and the awards of Right will be 
dealt out to good men and evil {Ys 43^^). 

Zarathushtra was not destined to see in this life 
the fulfilment of his great hope. We may digress 
for a moment to notice what happened to his doctrine 
generations after his death, when his glowing promises 
seemed to be mocked by the continuance of the 
present evil world. The successors of Zarathushtra 
did not abandon the conception of Saoshyant, nor 
detach him from the great teacher who had taught 
them to hope. The very name Saoshyant contained 
the idea of futurity ; and in the true spirit of their 
founder they prepared themselves to wait for one who 
was yet to come. A mythical symbol was developed 
by which the future deliverer^ was regarded as the 

^ His name was Astvat-drdta^ incarnate Right ” ; Bartholomae 
{AirWb^ 9,15) compares Ys 43^^ astva^ ah7n Kyat. (It should be 
remembered that is really the same as am., being indeed 
closer to the Aryan original of the Vedic via.) This forms 
a climax after his two precursors, ^^Increaser of Right'' and 
‘^^Increaser of Worship." The name fell out of use ultimately in 
favour of the title saosyant, Cf. Sdderblom;, La Vie Future ^ 959 \ I 
prefer Bartholomae’ s interpretation, as restoring symmetry. As 
Soderblom himself says, the fact that his own rendering (^^he 
who restores the body") is found in Tf 13^''^Moes not prove that 
it is right. 
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Prophet’s true seed, though only to be born ages 
after he passed away. But in essentials the eschat- 
ology was unchanged. 

From the rather vague and general pictures of a 
renovated world we turn to the much more precise 
promises and warnings which Zarathushtra has for 
the individual. The diligent and peaceful husband- 
man is to find comfort under oppression in the cer- 
tainty of a blessed future ( 28®) ; and even the 
“ robber horde ” may be converted to the religion by 
this message. He calls his gospel a mantln'a, an old 
Aryan word which had always had the suggestion of 
inspiration about it. Later ages, in India and Iran 
alike, saw it degenerate into a spell ; but Zarathushtra 
knows no magic — he will only try to convince men 
by the reasonableness of a message which he knows 
to be from God. He seems to have taught — though 
the Gathic texts are far from explicit here — that the 
merits of the Ashavan were being faithfully recorded 
day by day, to be brought out at the Last Day. 
Bartholomae’s statement of this teaching may be 
quoted {AirWb, 702) : — 

The victory of the world of Ahura over that of the Daevas 
is secured by the preponderance of good works over evil at 
the last account : the promised reward is secux’ed for the 
individual by the preponderance of good in his own personal 
reckoning. Zarathushtra as “Overlord” {ahu) takes care 
that none of the faithful man’s good works shall be lost, 
but entered in the account to his credit, and treasured up 
in Ahura’s “ House.” As “ Judge ” {ratu) he accomplishes 
the final enfeebling of the world of the Druj, and the final 
dominion of Ahura Mazdah. 

He finds the same teaching in the Ahuna Vairya 
{Ys 27‘®), the great creed of Parsism, composed after 
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Zarathushtra s day, but at so early a date that the 
key to its meaning seems to have been mostly lost. 
We may thus render it, after Bartholomae : ^ — 

Even as he (Zarathushtra) is the Lord for us to choose, 
so is he the Judge, according to the Bight, he that bringeth 
the life-works of Good Thought unto Mazdah, and (so) the 
Dominion unto Ahura, even he whom they made shepherd 
for the poor.^ 

On this reading of the creed we see the Prophet 
marked out by Asha, the Right Order of things, to 
take command of this life, and then at the last to 
present before God the merits of his faithful followers : 
Vohu Manah has a practically collective significance, 
as often. This final work will bring the complete 

^ See his elaborate defence of it in Zuin AirWh^ 126-133^ where 
he gives Geldner’s translation and his own in parallel columns 
and discusses differences between them. Geldner’s investigation 
(Studien^ 1882^ p. 144 ff.) laid the foundation of an intelligible 
explanation of this profoundly difficult text. I should add that 
Dr Casartelli is not satisfied that the aJiM is Zarathushtra and not 
Mazdah. 

2 It will be advisable to quote Bartholomae’s own words^ as I 
have reproduced him rather freely: I add Geldners version for 
comparison: — 

Bartholomae : 

Wie der beste Oberherr, so der (beste) Richter ist er 
(namlich gemass dem heiligen Hecht;, der des 

guten Sinnes Lebenswerke dem Mazdah zubringt, iind (so) 
die Obergewalt dem Akura^ er (ZaraQuHra)^ den sie den 
Armen als Hirten bestelit haben. 

Geldiier : 

Wie er der auserwahlte Regent, so wurde er von Asa 
selbst aus als Lehrer der Welt in den Werken des Vohumand 
(der guten Gesimiung) bestelit fur Mazda. Und die Herr- 
sehaft gehort dem Ahura, der den Hilfsbediirftigen einen 
Hirten bestellte. 
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victory over Evil, the coming of the Kingdom of 
God. In the light of this future climax of his work 
we are to contemplate his preparatory functions in 
earthly life as “ shepherd of the poor,” the oppressed 
husbandmen whose virtues are at last to win Ahura 
Mazdah’s reward. 

Pallia vi books depict a treasure-house (ganj) where 
works of supererogation w^ere stored for the benefit 
of those whose credit was inadequate. The idea 
makes the genuinely Iranian Hamistakdn impossible 
— we are coming to this doctrine presently. It 
cannot be original, though the treasury in heaven, 
where merit is safely stored against the Judgement, 
is a thoroughly Gathic conception ; compare 43\ 
and the statement on p. 160. 

In close agreement with this lofty ethic is the 
thought on which the Gathas lay great stress, that 
the man’s own Self (daena) is the real determiner of 
his eternal destiny. The ego of the Liars will bring 
them to hell by their own actions; their soul and 
their ego will distress them (F^ SI**®, 46'^). It is very 
suggestive that Zarathushtra tacitly ignores the part 
of the human personality which popular belief would 
have chosen for guardian on the way to paradise. A 
genius like the Fravashi, which was, so to speak, good 
CiV officio, was not good enough for him.^ The Self, 
which became fairer or fouler with every thought, 
word, or action of the man who owned it, w^as a fitter 
guardian angel or attendant fiend. The exquisite 

^ The special discussion of the Fravashi doctrine below (Lecture 
Vni.) deals with the reason why these spirits were only associated 
with the righteous ; see pp. ^57-9* There is also a note on the 
relation between the two (?) words dahia. 
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fragment of the Hadhokht Nask, generally known as 
Yasht 22, works out this idea entirely in the spirit of 
the Gathas.’^ 

We have seen how two constituent elements® of 
human personality, the urvan and the daemi, fared at 
death. What about the body ? Among the Persians, 
it was buried, and covered with wax,® which implied a 
desire to preserve it, very different from the impli- 
cation of the Magian dakhma. According to the 
Later Avesta and the Pahlavi writers — to quote Prof. 
Jackson’s summary * : — 

The physical constituents of the gaeQd which enter into 
combination at birth and go into dissolution at death are 
(1) tami, or the entire body with its various anatomical 
portions ; (2) mt, the bones or frame ; (3) gaya or •mtdna, 
life, vitality, which is lost at death ( Vd 5®). Although the 
corporeal body is resolved into its elements at death, the 
form (Jcdhrp, tanu) is once more renewed at the Resurrection 
{Yt 13®^, Fragm. 4®); and the individual assumes the new 
body of the hereafter (Pahl. tanu i pas'in) at the rejuven- 
escence or renewal of the world {JrasoTcarati). 

The teaching of the Gathas on the resurrection 
of the body is deduced by Prof. Jackson from Ys 
30^ where Aramaiti, who presides over the earth, 
gives “continued life of their bodies, and inde- 

^ A free verse paraphrase of this text, so far as it affects the 
passing of the righteous soul, will be found in my ERPP, at the 
end : sundry other features of Parsi eschatology are woven in. 
Bishop Casartelli has also put Yt 22 into English verse, keep- 
ing closer to the text: see his Leaves from my Eastern Garden 
(Market Weighton, 190s). 

2 On the five spiritual eonsftituents of man, found in the Yasht 
of the Fravashis, see below, p. 256 f. 

® On this statement see below, p. 202 £, and the note on 
Herodotus, i. 14)0, p. 398. 

^ GrundrisSf ii. 674. 
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structibility.” Since the bodies sleep in her bosom, 
her bestowal of atpOapa-la upon them accords well 
with the character of a genius who cannot con- 
sistently be associated with corruption. If so, we 
see opposite deductions from the purity of Earth. 
The Magi refuse to pollute her with the touch of 
a dead body. Zai’athushtra accounts her to be so 
charged with life that she gives renewal of life to 
the corpse that is within her. Only, he does not 
allow this life-giving power to the material earth, 
hut to the exalted Spirit, a very part of the Creator’s 
being, which watches over the earth He made.^ 

In this idea, accordingly, we find Zarathushtra 
making use of material drawn from the old nature- 
worship, and adapting it to spiritual use. A more 
conspicuous example of this practice is found at 
the next step in the journey of the disembodied 
soul. Cinvato paratu, the Bridge of the Separater, 
is mentioned three times in the Gathas,® and often 
in the Later Avesta, generally as one word, cinvat- 
paratu, as is natural when it has become a technical 
term. We have detailed descriptions of it in our 
later authorities, summarised thus by Bartholomae 
{AirWb, 597):— 

^ Prof. Soderbloiii’s discussion {La Fie Future^ 242) is prior to 
Prof. Jackson s treatment of the Gathic text^, and must be modified 
in the light of it He cites de Harlez for the view that even in 
Yt 1 9^^ resurrection is spiritual^ and that Palilavi theology first in- 
troduced the notion of a resurrectio camis. He himself thinks that 

the resurrection may well have formed part of the theology of the 
priests of the Gathas, though in the fragments of Gathic literature 
that have come down to us they had no occasion to speak of it '' — 
except once, as Prof. Jackson enables us to say^ or even twice, as 
Ys 4f8® suggests (see note). Ys 5F\ 46^^’ 
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According to Middle Persian books, it goes from the 
foot of Harhurz'^ on the north to its southern ridge. 
Underneath the middle of it, which rests on the Mount 
of Judgement {cikat i daitilc)^ lies hell. For the righteous 
it appears to be 9 spears’ or ^7 arrows’ length across, but 
for the godless man as narrow as a razoi'’s edge, so that 
he falls into hell. [A number of references follow.] 

This picturesque fancy was borrowed by Islam : com- 
pare Byron’s lines. 

Though on Al-SiraPs arch I stood, 

That topples o’er the fiery flood. 

With Paradise within my view, 

And all its Houris beckoning through. 

(But Zarathushtra’s Paradise had no houris !) There 
is no reason to question the antiquity of this de- 
scription of the Bridge, though it comes to us 
from late authorities. It is, indeed, likely enough 
that the germ of it was older even than the 
Aryan period. There was in Northern mythology 
a bridge, guarded by a maiden, which led to the 
home of the dead.^ It may have owed its origin 
to the rainbow, or more probably to the Milky 
Way. However this may be, Zarathushtra evi- 
dently concerned himself little enough with the 
working out of the myth. We trace the hall- 
mark of his thought in the name, which represents 
the only part of the idea he cared to retain. As 
Soderblom acutely points out/ the test of the 
Bridge is not ethical : it comes down from a time 

^ Modern Persian AlhurZy SL mythical mountain in the Avesta, 
Hara hdrazaiti. 

2 So Prof. H. M. Chadwick in a letter to me : he thinks there is 
affinity with cmvato pDraiu, See other parallels in Soderblom, Les 
Framishis^ 70 f. 

^ Les Frmashisy 70 , following de Harlez. 
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when vigour and agility whicli could get over a 
tight-rope without turning dizzy were qualities for 
admission into Paradise. Zarathushtra had no use 
for Blondins, any more than for houris, in his 
Paradise ; and in retaining the Bridge from the 
popular belief he added a judgement which the soul 
had to undergo before passing over. Of course, 
this made the Bridge superfluous, but it also made 
it a harmless conception:^ given the new ethical 
figure of the “Separater” {Cinvant), the Bridge to 
which he admitted might be retained. In Ys 32’“ 
we read how the righteous, whom the sinful com- 
munity will not have to rule over them, shall be 
“ borne away from them to the dwelling of Good 
Thought.” This is the separation on which the 
Gathas insist so strongly. Who is the Cmvanfi 
The answer seems to be supplied decisively by 
46’^:— 

Where [in Paradise], O Jamaspa Hvogva, I will recount 
your vTongs . . . before him who shall separate (vicinaot) 
the wise and the unwise through Right, his prudent 
counsellor, even Mazdah AJiura. 

Minor differences between the translators here, re- 
ferred to in the note, do not affect the certain 
inference ; and that God should be the Judge of 
all is what we should expect. But JSIazdah is 
not alone at the Bridge, though his function there 
is supreme. Zarathushtra himself will be there: as 
he declares in the same hymn {Ys 46“), he will 

^ C£ Boklen^ Pars, Esak.^ 26 : ^‘Sie ist offenbar ein mytholo^sches 
Stiick^ das die GMbaverfasser iibernommen baben und das fiir sie 
nur insoweit Interesse batte, als sicb geistige Vorstelhingen damit 
verkniipfen Hess/’ 
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plead for his followers as their advocate and then 
accompany them as their guide. There is also 
Rashnu; the abstraction of Justice, called razista, 
“ most just,” in the Later Avesta, where he first 
appears as the yazata charged with the weighing 
of the merits and demerits of men before the 
Bridge. He is specially associated with Mithra 
and Sraosha, the latter of whom is a Gathic figure. 
Moreover, the fact that he has only a late and 
perfunctory Yasht addressed to him rather takes 
him out of the category of the Yazatas of the un- 
reformed Iranian religion — the Daevas in the older 
sense, as we saw above (p. 137 f.): his entirely 
abstract character goes the same way. Since his 
functions are very limited, and are only named in a 
few places in the Gathas, it is perhaps not strange 
that Sraosha, who stands essentially on the same 
footing, should appear frequently and Rashnu not 
at all. But it is equally possible that Rashnu is a 
later impersonation, conceived in the true spirit of 
Zarathushtra’s system, but after the Gathic canon 
was closed.^ 

Putting Rashnu, then, aside, as at least unprov- 
able for the period of Zarathushtra, we should add 
a few points as to the function of the Prophet 
himself in the Judgement. I spoke of him just 
now as his followers’ “ Advocate ” before Mazdah 
{Ys 46^’'), and their “Guide” across the Bridge 
But there is a suggestion of more exalted function 
yet. In Ys 8Y, at any rate according to the natural 

1 Tide {Religmisgesck., 210) would see Greek influence in the 
later triad of Judges — Mithra^, Sraosha, and Rashnu. I greatly 
doubt it. 
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rendering of the existing text, Zarathnshtra declares 
he “will give Immortality and Right and the Do- 
minion of Welfare” in Mazdah’s name : see the note 
there. And in the supremely sacred Ahnna Vairya 
formula, which cannot be much later than the Gathic 
period, we have seen that Zarathnshtra is declared 
to be both ahu and i-aiu, lord of men’s belief and 
conduct here, and ultimate judge, to present the 
fruits of his religion before Mazdah. That he will 
be ratu — Mazdah being aku — at the Resurrection is 
to be gathex’ed also from Ys 33^ and 31^, the latter 
of which passages is quite precise. It would seem 
that Zarathushtra regards himself as filling in the 
corporeal world the place that Mazdah fills in the 
spiritual, by virtue of his unquestioning conviction 
that Mazdah has inspired him to know the truth. 
His work in the world then is to produce a like 
conviction in the minds of other men, and by this 
to reform human life as a whole. As already stated, 
the ultimate victory of the Good — or in technical 
language the “ Dominion of Ahura Slazdah ” — 
depends on the final preponderance of good 
thoughts, words, and deeds over evil in the world 
as a whole. By persuading men to “Obedience,” 
accordingly, Zarathushtra “brings the Dominion to 
Mazdah.” If he judges men on their life record, it is 
as preacher of a revelation which they have accepted 
or rejected : “the word that I spoke,” he might say, 
“it shall judge him at the Last Day.” There is 
nothing in the least incongruous or self-assertive in 
the Prophet’s claim, and certainly nothing to prompt 
any inference that sentences in which it is made could 
not have come from his own lips. 
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It may be noted, by the way, that any difficulty 
which might have been felt as to the apparent 
coincidence of function between Mazdah and Zara- 
thushtra at the Judgement is discounted further by 
the appearance of other names yet. In Ys 43^^ 
Sraosha comes as angel of judgement — as in the 
Later Avesta — 

followed by treasure-laden Destiny (JM), who shall render 
to men severally the destinies of the twofold award. 

So here, as in many other places, Mazdah’s attributes, 
described as his fellow- Ahuras, perform a function 
belonging essentially to God in His unity of nature. 
This is of course sharply differentiated from the 
sense in which the human teacher acts as judge, as 
the stanza just cited will itself show when examined 
as a whole. 

Two or three other points may be referred to in 
connexion with the concept of Judgement. A strik- 
ing anthropomorphic phrase appears in Ys 34^, where 
the separation of “ faithful ” and “ hostile ” is made 
by “the pointings of the hand.” If Ys 43^ {g-V.) refers 
to the same idea, the hand will be that of Mazdah. 
Reserving for the present some consequences of the 
central doctrine of the weighing of men’s merits and 
demerits, we may take up the question of the in- 
dividual judgement, as contrasted with the general. 
In his review of Stave’s book on the influence of 
Parsism on Judaism,^ Prof. Soderblom seems to 
doubt the emergence of this doctrine as early as the 
Gathie period. I cannot but feel that this goes rather 
too far. The figure of the Separator contains every- 

^ Rev, de Vhistoire des religmis^ xl. 266 fF. 
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thing essential in the later doctrine of judges who 
wait by the Bridge ; and 1 should hold rather em- 
phatically that the Judgement is Zarathushtra s own 
addition to the eschatological picture. The ■weighing 
is no doubt an old Iranian idea. It coincides re- 
markably with the principle of Persian jurisprudence, 
■w^hereby an accused man wms supposed to be judged 
on his whole record, and a balance of merits might 
cancel the offence with which he was charged. And 
if w'e are right in recognising Havihiakan in two 
passages of the Gathas — on ■which see p. 174 f. — 
it seems essential that we should accept the doctrine 
of judgement in this form as an integral part of 
Zarathushtra’s own system. 

From the Bridge the soul of the good man passes 
into Paradise — according to the Later A vesta through 
the three heavens of good thought, good word, and 
good deed. The Gathic name G-aro dsmCma means 
“ House of Praise ” ^ : garo answers phonetically to 
the Sanskrit giras, genitive of glh, and there seems 
no reason for tiying some other equation. Soderblom 
well compares the fine phrase in Psalm 22*. The 
name is kept up in the Later Avesta {garomndna) 
and in Pahlavi, but its implication is no-where brought 
out. If Soderblom s parallel from the Rgveda (x. 
135^) is more than accidental — songs and flute are 
heard in Yama’s heaven" — w'e should suppose that 
Zarathushtra took over this name of heaven from 

^ Soderblom {La Vie Future, 98) makes gaire in Fj 28^ an 
equivalent. This is supported by the Pahlavi tradition and 
Neriosengh (see Mills, GdiMs, 8 f.) ; but it is difficult to get it out of 
the text. See the translation below (p. SiS), and AirWh, 5X4. 

2 Glrbhih pariskrtah shows in fact the same word. 
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Aryan antiquity, and did not lay enough stress on 
it to give us any expansion of the idea. Whether this 
be so or not, he seems to have created terms of his own 
which were more in accord with his trend of thought. 
He likes to dwell on the word ‘‘best” [vahika), 
which ultimately survived all other names for heaven : 
it may be read in the new Manichsean fragments 
from Turfan, and in Modern Persian still. The name 
of the Amshaspand Vohu or VahiBam 3Iano describes 
the paradise where the Best Thought dwells.^ It 
seems fair to claim that Zarathushtra anticipated 
Marlowe and Milton in the great doctrine that 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Sometimes we find “ the House of Good Thought ” 
{Ys 30“ al), “the Kingdom of Good Thought” 
( Ys 33®), “ the Kingdom of blessings ” ( Ys 28% “ the 
Pasture of Good Thought” {Ys 33®), “the glorious 
heritage of Good Thought ” ( Ys 53*) ; and we are 
told in a fine sentence that the way to it is on 
“the road of Good Thought, built by Right, on 
which the Selves of the Future Deliverers shall go to 
the reward ” (F^ 34“). The language used is not 
quite free from metaphor. The poet longs to “ see 

^ Soderblom, following Darmesteter, would add one to the list 
which 1 do not venture to give except in a footnote. In Ys 46^®, 
varsddmam was read by the Pahlavi glossator as a compound of vars 
and chma ; and Darmesteter rendered duly Dans la demeure des 
voeux combles.’* Barth olomae (/%. Forsck, x. 10) says the Pahlavi 
is only an etymologische Spielerei/’ which the French savant has 
taken au grand serieux. He liimself makes it an infinitive (Skt 
vardh7nan) : Geldner renders in seiner Herrlichkeit.” I confess 
I rather like the Spielerei^ and sympathise with Soderblom. See 
La Vie Future, 99, and my note on Ys 46 /.c. 

^ See belowj p, 349, note on Ys 30*^. 
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Right and Good Thought, the throne of mightiest 
Ahura and the Obedience of Mazdah” (I s 

28®). But there clearly cannot be any approach to a 
spatial conception of the place where the M^ise Lord 
is throned, Avhen “Obedience to Mazdah ” comesas 
its correlative in the next line. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to localising the Paradise is in Ks 30^ — 
“ the felicity that is with the heavenly lights, which 
through Right shall be beheld by him that wisely 
thinks.” But we need not stay to show that this 
involves no more real localising than when we speak 
of “ heaven ” as the abode of the blessed. The Later 
Avesta made more of this when it stereotyped the 
phrase ana^ra raoca, “the Lights without begin- 
ning.” Yet there too the commoner terms for heaven 
and hell are vaMMo and aciUo avkus, “ the Best,” “ the 
Worst Existence.” The Gathic names for hell are 
of the same mintage. It is the House of the Lie 
{D?'uj), and of Worst Thought, the Home of the 
Daevas, the lYorst Existence, and the like. Remorse 
is the sharpest of the pangs of hell : whoever w'ent on 
the downward path, 

his own thonghts, along that rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 

But there are more symbols employed here. Hell 
is full of darkness, sad voices, stench, foul food, and 
cold. It would seem that the conception of it sprang 
from the privations of winter on the steppes during 
the migration southward, when the preciousness of 
the house-fire made Atar the very symbol of all that 
was best for man. For the Iranian, hell and the 
demons were always in the north. The idea of 
darkness is the distinguishing feature of the House 
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of the Lie. It is worked out in the later fancy which 
conceives the damned so close together that they 
seemed an indistinguishable mass; yet in the dark- 
ness each ever wails, “I am alone ! ” The symbolism 
of Fire was kept out of this eschatology for obvious 
reasons. It was left to the imagination of Milton to 
combine the symbols 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible. 

The picture is quite in the spirit of the Gathas, 
The basis of the darkness motive was very likely 
Aryan. In the Rgveda (vii. 104®) hell is a place of 
darkness in the depths of the earth. We have seen 
already (p. 128 f.) how the evil spirit was imagined 
before Zarathushtra to dwell below as “the god 
underground,” in the phrase of Herodotus. The 
Prophet, then, is using again imagery made ready for 
him. But as usual he takes care to stamp it with 
his own hallmark, and make it clear that imagery is 
only meant to impress ideas that are wholly of the 
mind. 

If ideas of space are left intentionally vague, we 
soon find that those of time are defined with vivid 
clearness. There are three different phrases to 
indicate the duration of future reward and punish- 
ment. A typical passage is Fs 45h 

He whose awards, whereof he ordains, men shall attain 
whoso are living or have been or shall be. In eternity 
{amorDtaitl) shall the soul (tirm) of the righteous be 
happy, in perpetuity the torments of the men of 

the Lie. All this doth Mazdah Ahura appoint by his 
Dominion. 
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Here of course we might render “ in immortality ” ; 
but in in? 48V we read ; 

That which was long since foretold shall be dealt out in 
eternity to demons and to men. 

Amaratdt is capable therefore of meaning simply 
endless existence. The phrase yavoi vtspdi, “to all 
time,” is unmistakable in Ys 46^ V where it is said 
of the Karapans and Kavis (pp. 140, 157) : 

Their own soul and their own Self shall torment them 
when they come to the Bridge of the Separater. To all 
time will they be guests for the House of the Lie. 

The same phrase is used of the happiness of the 
righteous. In the light of these two expressions we 
can hardly doubt that daraga, “long,” means “eternal” 
in this connexion. In Ys 30^^ “ long punishment,” and 
31^® “ the future long age of misery, of darkness, ill 
food, and crying of woe,” are as clearly endless as in 
33® is the “ long life ” of him who treads “ the straight 
ways unto Hight, wherein Mazdah Ahura dwells.” 
UtayTiiti, “ perpetuity,” is another word used of both 
states: see Ys 45^^, just quoted, and 33V 

The future of the righteous and of the wicked is 
accordingly marked out clearly enough, and the 
contrast is as that of noon and midnight. So 
reasonable and practical a thinker was not likely to 
overlook the fact that a large proportion of men will 
not easily fall into classes between which there is 
a great gulf fixed. Since provision was admittedly 
made for this in later Parsism, the presumption is 
in favour of the expectation that Zarathushtra would 
not omit to deal with it. And there are two Gathic 
passages where the recognition of the Limbo doctrine 
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seems to suit the language and the context better 
than anything else. I quote them after Bartholomae, 
to whom belongs the credit of having first found 
the key : ^ 

According as it is with those laws that belong to the 
present life, so shall the Judge act with most just deed 
towards the man of the Lie and the man of the Right, 
and him whose false things and good things balance 
(Ts 3S^; see notes on the passage, p. 358). 

Zarathushtra is himself the Ratu (Judge) here, 
though he does not expressly make the claim. Less 
certain, but with a high degree of probability, is the 
reference in Ys 48^ : 

He who makes his thought now better now worse, and 
even so his Self by deed and word, who follows his own 
inclinations, desires, and choices, his place shall be separate 
according to thy judgement at the last. 

The “ separate place ” here is made explicit in the 
Later Avestan misva gatu, “place of the mixed.” 
It was said to extend from the earth to the stars — 
was this large allowance intended to suggest that 

1 Prof. Bartliolomae draws my attention to an oversight of mine 
in ERPP^ 9S, by which I assigned the Prioritat to Both. As a 
matter of fact^ Roth's well-known paper in ZDMGy xxxvii. 223-9;, 
was two years after that of Bartholomae in the same journal (188 3 
and was written to controvert the criticism of de Harlez. Soder- 
blom {La Fie Future^ 1 £6) thinks the Dasturs read too much into 
Ys and that Zarathushtra thought as little of Hamistakdn when 
he wrote it as Paul thought of Purgatory in 1 Cor. 3^^. Dr 
Casartelli also thinks the doctrine later {Mazdayasjiian Religion, 
p. 194? f). But neither he nor Soderblom had before him Bar- 
tholomae’ s treatment of hdim-mydsaite as from hmn (Skt sam, Greek 
d-) and the root myas, ^^mix,” cognate with Skt migrd, and ultimately 
with misceo BJid. ixLywixti see dXdiQy Latein. etym. Wd7ierbuck^^ 488. 
This brings in L.Av. misvan &nd PahL hamistakdn to be etymological 
as well as semantic associates. 
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there would be a preponderance of souls that could 
not be classified as oMavan or as dragvant ? Souls in 
this limbo only suffered the changes of temperature 
due to the seasons, and the Regeneration would 
bring their dubious position to an end. Later 
speculations of this nature need not be described ; 
but one specimen might be noted, the case of 
Keresaspa. This hero might have been expected to 
go to Garonmana for his exploits in dragon-slaying, 
related in Yt 19^® ff. and elsewhere. But he was 
unfortunate enough to offend the Fire, by attempting 
cookery on what seemed an island but was really 
a sea-monster’s back. The monster withdrew into 
the depths, Atar suffering extinction in the process ; 
and “the manly-minded Keresaspa fled affrighted,” 
though the Pahlavi commentator assures us that he 
proved his manly-mindedness by keeping his wits 
under obviously trying circumstances. It seems a 
little hard that he should be condemned to limbo 
for an act so unintentionally disrespectful to the 
majesty of Fire. The story is worth repeating for 
the patent contrast it affoi’ds to the lines of Zara- 
thushtra’s thought. His “middling souls” were, 
we may be sure, determined on more ethical 
principles ; but the scanty indications of the Gathas 
are not enough to satisfy our curiosity furthei*. It 
is interesting to compare Plato’s treatment of the 
same problem in the mythus of the Phcedo, c. 62. 
Roth compares also a passage in the Koran (Sur. 7) 
where men of this kind abide on the ridge of the 
waU separating paradise and hell, content to escape 
the torments they see on the one side, but full of 
unquenchable longing for the joys visible on the 
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other. Milton’s Paradise of Fools, located on the 
outermost “sphere ” of the Ptolemaic “world,” is 
another interesting literary parallel. 

Some other details in Zarathushtra’s eschatology 
will emerge from the reading of the Gathas as given 
below. What has been said will sufBce for a general 
picture of his system. Later accretions, consistent 
or incongruous, may be examined in Soderblom’s 
great monograph, in Casartelli’s authoritative account 
of Sassanian Parsism, and in Boklen’s suggestive but 
too ingenious exposition of parallels between Parsi 
and Jewish eschatology. A few general observations 
must suffice here. 

Specifically Magian eschatology was probably 
limited to speculations as to a new heaven and a new 
earth. We have the authority of Theopompus for 
their belief in immortality, but even Theopompus is 
not nearly ancient enough to guarantee his evidence 
as applying to Magianism apart from the Iranian and 
the strictly Zarathushtrian elements which they 
assimilated. Of course, I must admit in my turn 
that to prove the absence of an individual eschatology 
in original Magianism lies outside the evidence. 
There is one obvious point of view from which 
Magianism would naturally come to a belief in 
immortality. Death is conspicuously the creation of 
Ahriman, one of whose standing epithets is pouru- 
malirka, “ many-slaying.” Even, then, if immortal- 
ity formed no part of the original doctrine of the 
Magi — and it seems to me improbable that it did 
belong to their system before they took up Zoro- 
astrianism — it would be commended to them by their 
tendency to make the world evenly divided between 
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the two opposing powers. Light and darkness, health 
and sickness, knowledge and ignorance, love and hate 
— these were antitheses necessarily linked with the 
conception of Ormazd and Ahriman. Life and death 
could clearly not be omitted; and the certainly 
Magian notion of the supremely polluting power of 
a corpse would tend to suggest that the good Spirit 
must annul that which was so conspicuously the 
triumph of his foe. This, however, ordy meant that 
the Magi accepted immortality, not that they 
inherited a doctrine based on the analogy of nature, 
like the unreformed Iranian religion, or like Zara- 
thushtra could contribute original and profound 
thought to the establishment of the far-reaching 
conception which was to influence so widely the 
religious thinking of men. The more character- 
istically Magian speculations — the flattened earth, 
the vanishing of shadows, the uniformity of speech, 
and the like — 1 have dealt with elsewdiere. How far 
these Magian ideals contribute to the enhancement 
of happiness in the world that is to be, the reader 
may judge for himself. 

Meanwhile, among the Iranian peoples whose 
belief in a future life Zarathushtra had inherited and 
developed, the picturesque and mythical side of the 
doctrine naturally went on gathering new features. 
The hints of the Gathas were improved upon — if, 
indeed, we must not generally say that the Gathas 
have reduced to mere hints elements of my thus 
already existing, which in post-reformation days re- 
covered all their old exuberance. For example, the 
Gathas allude^ to the nectar and ambrosia — if we 

1 See 3#^ and note (p. 868). 
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may translate by familiar terms of another mythology 
— on which the blessed are to feast in the House of 
Praise. It is there, as we should expect, a passing 
symbol, no more to be taken literally than the ^tfruit 
of the vine’' which Jesus spoke of drinking in the 
Kingdom of God. In the Later Avesta there is 
more precision. The climax of the exquisite descrip- 
tion of the passage of the soul into the presence of 
Ahura in the Hadhokht Nask ("‘Yasht 22”) is the 
answer from the Throne to the question addressed to 
the newcomer by one who has arrived before him : — 

How didst thou die, O righteous man ? How earnest 
thou, righteous man, from homes stocked with cattle and 
where birds gather and pair (?), from the corporeal world 
into the spiritual, from the world of perils into that where 
perils are not ? How fell it that the long felicity has 
come to thee ? 

Then spake Ahura Mazdah : Ask him not of whom thou 
art asking, who has come on the awful, painful, distressful 
path where body and consciousness ^ part asunder. ^^Let 
them bring him food of springtide butter : this is the food 
of the youth ^ of good thoughts, good words, good deeds, 
good Self after death ; this the food for the woman wdiose 
good thoughts, good words, good deeds outweigh (the evil), 
docile, obedient to the authority,^ after her death. 

This rao^na zararnaya is evidently the survival of 
an Aryan concept, seen in the Indian amrfe* and the 
Greek and other Indo-European mythologies. As 

^ Astasca haohanhasca: cf. the five parts of man as described 
below, p. 256 £ 

“ For the daend has the form of eternal youth, fixed as that of 
fifteen years old. 

^ Ratu. In the Later Avesta Bartholomae defines it as the 
spiritual superior assigned to every creature of Ahura, who has to 
make the decision in all questions, especially of religion. Some- 
times it keeps its older sense of Judge. See AirWb^ 1498. 
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we see elsewhere, the Aryan Sauma (Haoma) belongs 
to the same category. The antithetic “foul food,” 
as the most characteristic feature of hell, has met us 
already in the Gathas (p. 172), and meets us again in 
the obverse of Y asht 22 (1.^®). 

There are many other things to be learnt from the 
gem of the Later Avesta from which this quotation 
comes. I must stay for only one, the registration of 
a clear sign-manual of Magian work in the exact and 
mechanical balancing of all its details. As the 
Yasht has come down to us, a large section of 
this hideous caricature is missing. Darmesteter 
{SBE, xxiii. 319 f.) supplies its substance from the 
Book of Ard^ Viraf, the Pahlavi Dante. We should 
have liked to believe that something sealed the lips 
of that literary outrage-monger, when he set to the 
deliberate spoiling of the most beautiful thing in the 
Avesta. But I do not imagine that poetry was much 
in the line of the priestly theorists who tried to make 
Zarathushtra’s teaching symmetrical. It may have 
been only accident that stayed the sacrilegious hand. 
It is, however, a curious coincidence at least that so 
much of this balancing seems to have been left un- 
finished — angels only half provided with fiends to 
match, and virtues with imperfectly vicious antitheses. 
It all belongs to the general fact that the syncretism 
was completed before the Magi had become entirely 
merged in the Parsi community, having clung too 
long to their own peculiar uses and beliefs, which 
were destined to fail of entrance to the closed canon 
of Sassanian reformed Mazdayasna. 

Let me close with one reminder affecting a field 
I have left generally untouched for reasons sufiSciently 
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set forth elsewhere. That the religion we know as 
Mithraism moved on a very different and a very 
much lower plane than the creed of Zarathushtra 
has been already made clear ; also that most of its 
primary characteristics were so independent of our 
Prophet, and so charged with Semitic and other alien 
ideas, that its study cannot help us in the delineation 
of the religion with which we are concerned. But it 
was mostly Aryan mythology that gave Mithraism 
its doctrine of immortality. The long, stern struggle 
between Mithra and Christ now lies many centuries 
back in the past, and nothing but Christmas Day 
remains to preserve the significant fact that the 
“ Birthday of the Unconquerable Sun ” has long been 
added to the Victor’s spoils. We can record then 
without grudging the value of the testimony of 
Mithraism as to the wistful hope of humanity. It is 
faithfully enshrined in Mr Kipling’s splendid song, 
which, if it is far away from Zarathushtra,^ would in 
this regard at least not be unworthy of his thought : 

Mithras, God of the sunset, low on the Western main, 

Then descending immortal, immortal to rise again I 

Now when the watch is ended, now when the wine is drawn, 

Mithras, also a soldier, keep us pure till the dawn 1 

Mithras, God of the Midnight, here where the great bull dies, 
Look on thy children in darkness, oh take our sacrifice ! 

Many roads Thou hast fashioned : all of them lead to the Light, 
Mithras, also a soldier, teach us to die aright I 


^ What Zarathushtra thought of the nocturnal icmrobolium, alluded 
to in the second stanza, is noted on p. 129 . 
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THE MAGI 

M.dyoi 8e Ke^wpiSarat ttoXXov twv d\Xu)v dvOptaTvoiv. — Herodotus. 

We turn now to what I have provisionally called the 
non-Aryan stratum in the Avesta. In delineating 
this I must premise that I am venturing largely off 
the beaten track of scholarship, and endeavouring to 
blaze a path for myself through a rather difficult 
wood. I have indicated already that the Yashts, and 
kindred parts of the Avesta, represent with tolerable 
exactness the unreformed Iranian religion. They are 
posterior to Zarathushtra in time but not in matter, 
except to a relatively small degree.^ Like many 
another great religious reformer, Zarathushtra over- 
stepped the people’s capacity. His success was 
mainly with the court circle, and depended on the 
fortunate accident that he discovered a monarch of 
high character and spiritual receptivity. Of really 
popular elements his religion had few ; and as soon 
as the Founder himself and his royal convert were 
gone, the religious conditions of the people largely 
reverted to the previous level. Only the Prophet’s 
name remained, and some of the simpler conceptions 
of his system, which were preserved by the very fact 

^ Cf. Bartholomae's dictum (Zum Air Wh^ 245) : The Later Avesta 
contains a great deal that is wholly non-Zoroastrian/’ 
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that they were misunderstood, and could therefore 
be assimilated to other elements of a practically 
undisturbed polytheism. The systematisation of 
Zarathushtra’s doctrine, in a form that in some of its 
most serious aspects really approximated to their 
original, was reserved for the age of the Sassanians. 

It becomes very clear as we study the Avesta that 
a mere reversion to Iranian polytheism will not 
account for all its features. The Yashts and Later 
Yasna are explained, apart from many passages 
which proclaim themselves relatively late in the most 
cursory examination. But the ritual portion, cover- 
ing nearly all the Vendidad and cognate texts, written 
wholly in prose, cannot possibly be interpreted from 
sources that give us Aryan or Iranian religion. Now 
our classical texts are unanimous in connecting the 
Persian religion with the name of the Magi. Who 
were they ? They are absent altogether from the 
Avesta, one prose passage excepted, very obviously 
late ; but from Herodotus down they figure con- 
sistently in Greek and Latin writers as the priests of 
the Persian religion. He gives us as usual our first 
and best information. There were six tribes, he says, 
in Media. All the names have been plausibly inter- 
preted on Persian lines by Oppert, and again by 
Carnoy.^ We are only concerned with two, the 
'Api^avTol and the Md-yot. The former word is obvious 
Persian, Ariyazantava, “having Aryan family” — or 
perhaps A7'izantava, “having noble family.”^ We 

^ Dr Casartelli has kindly called my attention to an able article 
by Prof. Carnoy^ of Louvain, on Le Nom des Mages/' Le Museon^ 
n.s., ix. 121-158 (1908). He discusses afresh the names of the six 
tribes, regarding them all as Aryan. For 'Apt^avrot he would 
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should not allow the word Ai'yan the wide connota- 
tion we generally give it : we can hardly believe that 
five out of the six tribes were non-Aryan, though 
we may be fairly certain that some of them were. If 
we take ariya here as denoting the aristocracy we 
shall probably not be far wrong: the alternative 
cognate ari of course means this in any case. 
It will anyhow mean the same as it does in the 
Behistan Inscription (not the Old Persian form 
of it), where Auramazda is “god of the Aryans.” 
The Magi are accordingly outside the ruling caste : 
whether they belong to what we call the Aryans 
or not may be left open for the present. But we 
might separate the language question, remembering 
that scientifically we must think of Aryan first 
as a language term exclusively,^ with freedom to 

recognise the prefix ari in Skt ari-gurta, etc., so that it is equivalent 
to ol apLo-TOL. Names like ^Apid<nry]<s, ^^with strong horses/' require 
the original sense of dr^a^ while such as ' Aptapd$r]< 5 ^ friend of 
Aryans/' demand the derived. If we say that the word meant 
noble,’' both in the social and in the deeper sense^ we shall 
probably be near the truth. As I argue in the text, Aryan" 
did not mean what we make it mean, in any case. As to Mayot, 
Prof. Carnoy urges that it must fall into line with the rest, which 
he has interpreted as names of social castes: his argument is 
certainly plausible, though we can hardly expect assured proof. 
He connects it with pJqx^^p, Maxacov, which by a careful 

linguistic analysis he brings into line with the Gothic and Old Irish 
word discussed in the Excursus below (p. 429). The meaning he 
reaches is celui qiii aide, qui travaille a guerir et a repousser les 
maux." This is undoubtedly appropriate to the Magi as shamans; 
but does it explain the absence of the name from the Avesta as 
satisfactorily as the explanation I venture below ? 

^ E. Meyer (^GbscIi. d. 28) thinks ariya in Darius's usage 

means the Old Persian language : it is to Fdrsa what^EXA-j^v is to 
Botdiros. But I do not think we must exclude the possibility that 
others beside the ruling caste spoke Old Persian. Meyer notes that 
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postulate the existence of various different races 
within the same speech area. It is well then 
to remember that the Behistan Rock itself, with its 
three languages, bears witness to Media as a trilingual 
country. The Susianian or Elamite must have been 
largely spoken within Media, as there is no reason of 
State for including it. The Babylonian shows that 
there was a considerable Semitic population. That 
Old Persian was also spoken by a section of the 
common people is highly probable ; but it must be 
allowed that it is the only dialect of the three which 
might be there as an official language. In Palestine, 
for example, Aramaic was the native tongue, Greek 
that of all dealings with the outside world ; Latin 
was there simply as the official language of the 
government, which was very likely understood by no 
more than a minute proportion of the Jews. I do 
not suggest that Old Persian was in the same case in 
Media; but it is as well to recall this consideration 
that we may not overestimate the predominance of 
Aryan speech there. 

To this Aryan speech the name of the Magi seems 
to belong. To summarise here the results of a more 
technical detached note at the end of this book 
(p. 428 f.), there appears to be reason to believe that it 
was a name which the Magi themselves did not use ; 
they kept it out of the A Vesta, except in one passage. 
If the other tribal names of Media are Aryan, as 
is probable, there is a presumption that this will be. 
And there happens to be a phonetically exact Indo- 

in jEschylus, Choeph. 423, ’Aptov (a) means Persian (as the Scholiast 
explains it) ; he compares Herod, vii. 62 , where it is stated that the 
Medes used to be called "Aptot. 
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European equation available, which, as I read it, will 
give the meaning “slave.” It was, then, a contemp- 
tuous title given by Persian conquerors to a subjugated 
populace, and especially to the caste which had 
probably been foremost in resistance, as the revolt of 
Gaumata would lead us to expect. We remember 
how Cambyses, w'hen he heard of the Magian revolt, 
adjured those present, and especially the Achsemenians, 
not to let the kingdom go to the Medes, of whom the 
Magi are simply a leading tribe.^ Compare also the 
notice in Herodotus, cited elsewhere,” as to the 
popularity of Gaumata with the native population. 
The historian tells us ® that the Persians kept as their 
greatest feast the Mayo(p6vta* the anniversary of the day 
when Darius and his Six slew Gaumata, and the Per- 
sians were only stayed by darkness from massacring 
all the Magi. On this Persian Fifth of November 
“ no Magian may appear in the light, but they keep 
within their houses for this day,” having perhaps 
some reason to fear another yogrom. Ctesias also 
mentions this commemoration,® which was no doubt 
intended to remind the subject population of the 
consequences that would follow if they tempted 
fortune again with an effort to throw off the yoke. 
(I must not stay to discuss the possibility that the 

1 Herod, iii. 65. 2 gge p, jgg 3 Herod, iii. 79. 

* So Herodotus ; Ctesias (see next note) makes it /tayo^oi/ta. 

Gilmore, p. 149, Ayerai tow Ilepcrats eopri) rrj's [layoc^ovia.^ Ka6’ 
rjv S<ji)ei'8a8aTijs o Mdyos djojpip-ai. (Was the name Ctesias gives him 
a religious title, assumed when he ascended the throne } “ Maker 

of holiness (or beneficence)” would be suitable; and though 
Ctesias did not go to a Persian school, where to aXy^evecv was third 
subject in the curriculum, he can hardly have invented this good 
Persian name *Spantadata:) 
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Magophonia had a history behind it, attaching itself 
to “an old festival of uproarious character” under 
cover of which Darius and his comrades were enabled 
to kill Gaumata. It is worked out as a theory, in- 
volving some exceedingly interesting consequences, 
by Dr Louis H. Gray in ERE, v. 874 f.) The 
ubiquitous “rebellions,” which all the energy and 
resources of Darius were needed to queU, bear 
eloquent testimony to the strength of the indigenous 
populace. The 'Apt^avTol were probably the only 
Median residents who had kinship and sympathy for 
the Persians. The story of the revolt leaves us, 
accordingly, with the impression that the Magi were 
the natural leaders of the indigenous people of Media, 
whether Aryan or non- Aryan in language. We 
might even explain along these lines the connexion 
between Magians and Chaldasans, which causes con- 
fusion in some classical writers.^ This may arise 
simply from the general belief that the Magi re- 
presented the native, non-Persian element. 

Can we find signs of the presence of Magi in the 
country before the conquest of Cyrus ? Our earliest 
Greek source^ makes the Median king Astyages 
consult “ the oneiromancers of the Magi.” This, 
however, in view of the historian’s date, can count for 
little. But nearly two centuries earlier the Prophet 
Jeremiah ® includes a Bob-Mag among a number of 
Babylonian officers sent to Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 586 B.c. That this means “ Archi-magus ” 
is at least the most obvious and natural interpretation ; 
and as it is mostly Semitists who question it, with 

^ See Wilhelm, ZDMG, xliv. ( 1910 ), 153. 

Herod, i. 107 . 3 jgr. 393.13 
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authority that I should be the last to dispute, T record 
with satisfaction that “chief soothsayer” is the 
meaning given in the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon. 
Moreover, according to Zimmern and Winckler,’^ the 
name of this official, Nergal-Sharezer,® means “ Nergal, 
protect the King”; and in their account of Nergal 
they expressly compare Ahriman, who they think 
owed his origin at least partially to Babylonian myth- 
ology. The probability that the specially Magian 
contribution to Avestan religion was coloured by 
Babylonian ideas is strong, as I shall show later 
(p. 238-41). I have observed already (p, 135-7) 
that the Ahriman of the Vendidad is not the 
figure of the Gathas, from which the Magi selected 
a casual epithet and turned it into a proper name. 
The head of a caste of exorcists, who by potent 
charms can keep the Satan from harming the king, 
answers remarkably well to the Magi who exercise 
their apotropaic functions in Plutarch (p. 399 f.). I 
fancy some of the opposition arises from the axiom 
roundly stated by Dr Cheyne,® that the Magi “ have 
no place in Babylonia ” — which is just what has to be 
proved. The opinion of Dr C. H. W. Johns* that 
the Rab-Mag may have been “ Master of the horse in 
the Assyrian Court” must naturally carry great 
weight. But perhaps if we can show reason for ex- 
pecting to find Magi, as a priestly caste, in Babylonia 
at this date, the objection to the most obvious 
explanation of the name may disappear. 

So far, then, we have convergent evidence which 

1 Schrader, KA'P, p. 416. 

^ See Dr A. S. Peake, Century Bible, in loc. 

3 Enc. BibL, 4000. i Enc. Bibl., ibid. 
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traces the Magi to Media and Jerusalem respectively 
during the last generation before the accession of 
Cyrus. Our next item is not concerned with their 
name^ but with their characteristic cultus, in a detail 
which we can prove to be peculiar to them. Ezekiel 
describes in ch. 8 a series of “ abominations ” taking 
place in the Temple at Jerusalem, the date being 
accordingly a little earlier than that at which we have 
just seen the Chief Magus in the suite of the Assyrian 
general there : the vision itself is dated 591 b.c., but 
the practices in question may be either contempo- 
raneous or earlier. First comes a debased animal- 
worship ; then, as a “ greater abomination,” the women 
weeping for Tammuz ; finally, as greatest abomination 
of all, some twenty-five men with their backs turned 
to the Temple, worshipping the sun toward the east, 
“ and lo, they put the branch to their nose.” Inter- 
preters, from the LXX down, seem to have made 
nothing out of this last clause. The recognition of 
the Magi here supplies a perfectly simple key. Taking 
Ezekiel’s phrase as it stands, we see in the rite a very 
natural concomitant of sun-worship. In many forms 
of primitive religion the cultus of sun and of trees is 
closely united ; and the holding of a bough before 
the face when worshipping the sun is likely enough 
to have been the starting-point of the usage, which 
meets us next in a developed form. Now we have 
various notices from antiquity which connect the 
Magi with the ritual use of “rods” (pd^Soi). They 
were said by Deinon’^ to divine with them: the 
scholiast who quotes him for us adds that they were 

^ C. 350 B.c. Fragm, Hist. Grcsc.^ ii. 91). Notice that 

Deinon does not call them Magi, but Median soothsayers.’’ 
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of tamarisk. This detail appears in Strabo (xv. 14), 
who tells us that in Cappadocia the Magi guarded a 
pex’petual fire, before w'hich for an hour every day 
they chant, Sea-fihv Tm’ pd^Scev ~e)(0VTei} This would 
have been recognised without hesitation as the ex- 
planation of Ezk. had not the obvious difficulty 
of seeing Parsism in Jerusalem at the beginning of 
the sixth century b.c. forced the commentators to 
look elsewhere. But the very phraseology of the 
ritual betrays the fact that we are not dealing with 
Parsism at all, although we are recognising a rite 
identical with the use of the hamoni which Parsi 
priests still hold to the face as they minister before 
the sacred fire.^ The Avestan barasman is cognate 
with bm-azis, “cushion,” Skt barhis, the carpet of 
grass on which the flesh of the offering was laid. We 
have already seen (p. 68 f.) that this form of sacrifice 
was Persian as well as Indian. In the Avesta, where 
a bundle of twigs held in the hands is substituted 
for the mat of tender grass described by Herodotus 
(p. 394 f. below), the wholly incongruous verb star, “ to 
spread,” is used to describe the putting together of 
the barsom — a clear reminiscence of the very different 
usage on which the Magi grafted their own cult 
instrument. The notice in Ezekiel is reinforced by 
Dr Gray with a very plausible allusion in Isaiah (17^®, 
“cuttings of an alien God”), where, however, the 

^ See tlie whole passage below^ p. 409* 

2 A full account of the ritual is given by Prof. Mills and Dr L, H. 
Gray in EEE,^ ii. 424 f. See also the interesting description of 
Prof. Jackson {Persia Past and Present^ 369 f*), who adds a plate of 
the fresh green tamarisk sprays he saw thus used by the Parsis at 
Yezd : the picture takes us nearer to the use of twenty -five centuries 
ago than any descriptions we have from the interval 
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context is not so clear. It may be noted, however, 
that there is a remarkable coincidence with Ezekiel, 
if we read the Isaiah passage according to Dr Gray’s 
suggestion. The “plantings of Adonis”^ answer to 
the Tammuz or Adonis worship in Ezekiel, and the 
“slips of a strange god” to the “branch held to the 
nose ” by Magian sun-worshippers. Each prophet 
thus points his denunciation of idolatry by bringing 
together two heathen cults, and the same two — one 
that of the vegetation spirit, the other that of the sun, 
adorned with an emblem which itself showed how 
closely kin they both were.'^ 

That in these Biblical passages the Magian cultus 
appears in company with usages derived from Baby- 
lon or other parts of the Semitic world is quite in 
keeping with probabilities otherwise ascertained : in- 
digenous dwellers in Media and Babylonia, they had, 
as we have seen, a definite status in Babylon, as well 
as at the Median court. Indeed, we may even 
question whether we are not to seek for their origin 
further afield. Their most characteristic features are 
not at all Semitic. The method of disposing of 
corpses — and there are few racial features more per- 
manent than those concerning the treatment of the 
dead — is as little Aryan as it is Semitic, if we are to 

^ See Dr G. B. Gray in loc, (Iniernat. Crit, Comm.^BXidi Prof. J. G. 
Frazer, Adonis ^ Attis, Osiris^ , ch. x. 

It will be seen how superfluous Is the emendation if) of the 
Flebrew text offered by Prof. C. H. Toy in Enc, Bibl., ii. 1463, I 
should note perhaps that I gave this explanation of the Ezekiel 
passage in 1892 {The Thinker yii, 492) : I probably got it from Haug, 
Essays, p, 4. The interpretation is accepted by Prof. Jackson {Persia, 
l.c*) and Dr L, H. Gray (ERE^ ii. 4^4 n.). So also Mr J. J. Modi, 
King Solomons Temple and the Amient Persians {EQxnbB.j, 1908), p, 40. 
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determine Aryan custom by the practice of Iranians 
where it agrees with that of Indo-Aryans. It is 
characteristic of various barbarous tribes north of the 
35th parallel and lying between the 45th and 70th 
meridian. In Strabo’s eleventh book we have at 
least three cases which have a general similarity. 
The Massagetse cast out those who have died from 
disease, to be devoured by wild beasts (p. 513). The 
Bactrians are somewhat more civilised {ixiKpov ^/mepw- 
repa ra twv BaKrpiavwv [e0;;]) than the nomad tribes, 
but Onesicritus (oi Trepl "Ovi^aiKpirov), who accompanied 
Alexander, says that those who were enfeebled by 
age or illness were cast alive to dogs kept for the 
purpose, called ivTa(piaiTTal, and the chief city of the 
Bactrians is clean outside, but inside is full of dead 
men’s bones. Alexander stopped this custom (p. 517). 
The Caspii in the Caucasus starved their septua- 
genarians to death and exposed their bodies in the 
desert. It was a good sign if birds dragged them 
from the bier, less good if beasts or dogs: if no 
creature touched them, they made it a bad sign (jcoko- 
SaifA-ovi^ovcrt, p. 520). Two parallels may be quoted 
from districts lying on or near the frontier of India. 
Aristobulus {ap. Strabo, p. 714) gives to piTTea-dai 
Tov TereXevTriKOTa among the customs current in Taxila 
on the upper Indus, in curious juxtaposition with 
suttee, for which, however, he does not vouch so 
positively. It comes also among the Oreite, a wild 
mountain tribe in Baluchistan, as noted by Prof. 
Otto Schrader ; and there is an interesting detailed 
resemblance in the accompanying ritual.^ In ancient 

* ERE, ii. 16 , quoting Diodorus, xvii. 105 : '“'the kinsmen of the 
dead bear forth the bodies, going naked and carrying spears. 
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India, Prof. Rhys Davids observes,^ “ people exposed 
corpses to be destroyed by decay and birds and beasts. 
Children, bhikkus, kings, and Brahmans were burnt. 
Burial is not mentioned.” As there is nothing 
answering to this in Europe, we have no reason to 
suppose that the practice was Indo-European. It is 
not likely therefore to be proto- Aryan, even though 
found among nomad tribes speaking Aryan languages : 
it seems essentially aboriginal. The same may be 
said of other Magian practices. We may safely 
regard them as an aboriginal folk, who retained under 
the influence of religion usages which were generated 
in a low state of culture. They gained, it would 
seem, a reputation for occult powers among tribes 
more advanced than themselves ; and the retention 
of their characteristic customs was bound up with 
this reputation and the profitable results of it. That 
an inferior race may enjoy such privileges as power- 
ful shamans, can be shown from parallels elsewhere.® 
Prof. J. G. Frazer cites for me the case of the Kur- 
umbas on the Nilgiri Hills. These aborigines are 
employed as priests by the Badagas, who dread them 

Having laid the corpse in a coppice such as they have in their country,, 
they strip off the apparel (koct/aov) that is on it; and leave the dead 
man*s body to be devoured by wild beasts/’ A corpse-bearer in 
the Vendidad (8^^) must be naked : modern usage understands this 
to mean that he must substitute Dakhma clothes ” (Darmesteter 
in loc.). The stripping of the corpse itself is also (naturally) a feature 
of the Pars! procedure. See the full account by Prof, Soderblom in 
EEE^ iv. 502-5; where other savage parallels are cited. 

1 In a letter to me (Oct. 1912): he refers to his Buddhist India, 
pp. 7 8~80. The period is about 6th century b.c. to 3rd century a.d.” 

^ I repeat here some material from my paper in the Transactions 
of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions 
(Oxford; 1908); ii. 
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Intensely,, though strong enough to have perpetrated 
Mayo^oVta on a large scale when convinced that the 
Kurumbas were bewitching them. Similarly in New 
Guinea “the Motu (immigrants) employ the Koitapu 
(aborigines) as sorcerers to heal their sick, to give 
them fine weather, etc. The aboriginals, as such, are 
believed to have full powers over the elements.” Of 
course, the Magi may well have risen in the scale of 
culture since they first secured this reputation for 
mysterious power : the parallel case of the Brahmans 
in India will serve as an illustration. The success of 
these foreign shamans in securing a monopoly of the 
priesthood for a cultus wholly alien to their own is 
no difficulty when we consider the conditions. The 
Aryan Medes and Persians had known them for gener- 
ations as skilled magicians and occultists ; and when 
they volunteered for the work of the Persian aOraoan 
and zaotar, which was confined to no special class, ^ 
the people would feel that they had a special guarantee 
of correct and effective ritual. It would be like the 
case of Micah, who exclaimed, “Now know I that 
Yahweh will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to 
my priest ” (Judges 17 ^®). He could have performed 
the ritual himself, but it would now be much more 
certain to secure what he wished from it. 

At this point it will be well to leave the Greek 
sources for the Persian. The Behistan Inscription 
tells us in detail about the usurpation of Gaumata 
the Magus, who pretended to be Bardiya (Z/xepSts in 
Greek), the younger son of Cyrus. Darius says that 
Bardiya was slain by Cambyses, his brother, the people 
not knowing of it. When Cambyses went to Egypt, 
^ C£ Ys Zl® and 10^^ (Geiger). 
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“the Lie” broke out in Persia, Media, and the other 
provinces. Gaumata appeared from PishiySuvM^, 
from the mountain Arkadri: the former is often 
supposed to be Ilooraioya^af in Persia. All the people 
went over to him, and Cambyses slew himself. The 
sovranty which Gaumata thus took from Cambyses 
had been from long time past in the Achsemenian 
family. No one, Persian or Mede or Achsemenian, 
could depose Gaumata, whom the people feared, lest 
he should slay the many who had known the real 
Bardiya. At last Darius called on Auramazda for 
help, and it was given: “with few men” he slew 
Gaumata and his foremost allies, in the Median 
province of Nis^ya. Darius names his six comrades 
in the perilous enterprise towards the end of the 
Inscription (iv. 18). Here, as in the other essentials 
of the story, Herodotus is accurate, except for one of 
the six Persians’ names, and the omission of the name 
of Gaumata, who is simply “the Magus.” And even 
in the name which Herodotus wrongly inserts among 
the Six, we find that his mistake lay only in promoting 
too high a man who in an inscription at Naks-i-rustam 
{NB d) figures as “ bow-bearer (?) of Darius.” It is 
clear that the historian was remarkably well supplied 
with authentic evidence as to events lying two genera- 
tions before his own day. 

One or two of Darius’s comments on Gaumata 
may be noted before we pass on. It is said that 
Darius restored “ sanctuaries which Gaumata the 
Magian destroyed.” I have discussed elsewhere the 
nature of these ayadana, which are not necessarily 
to be taken as shrines of the king’s own religion. 
The Magian usurper, as was natural in a priest seizing 
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temporal power, seems to have tried to stamp out 
the invading Aryan cultus, and very likely Semitic 
worship as well, so as to leave the indigenous cult 
without rival. Darius in restoring the temples of 
other religions, together perhaps with his owm, was 
only acting with the statesmanlike tolerance we have 
seen in him already. Darius mentions four other 
restorations he accomplished, but these seem to be 
unconnected with religion. From Herodotus (hi. 67) 
we add the significant statement that the Magian 
“did great benefits to all his subjects, so that when 
he died he was lamented by all in Asia except the 
Persians themselves ” — that is, presumably, the Aryan 
minority, whose unwelcome yoke the aboriginal Medes 
thought they had shaken olF.^ The long succession 
of revolts which Darius had to quell within the first 
year or two after his accession has already been called 
as evidence that the Achiemenian House had no 
popularity to start with : after eight years of Cambyses 
this was not strange. The Magian’s usurpation was 
essentially an attempt to regain the ascendancy his 
caste had enjoyed under Median kings: see Hdt. i. 120. 

As we have seen, it is not much less than a century 
later when we begin to hear of the Magi again. I 
have been using Herodotus already, but only for the 
history of a political event : what he tells us about 
the religious position of the Magi evidently comes 
from observation in a later period. From the first the 
Greek writers assume that the Magi were priests, 
with special skill in divination and oneiromancy. 
They were already essential for all priestly acts, and 

^ The historian shows he had information from popular sources, 
and not only from nobles. 
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identified thoroughly with the Persian religious 
system. Moreover, from the fourth century down 
there are frequent allusions to Zoroaster himself as 
a Magus, and many of the foremost modern authori- 
ties have accepted this as probably true. It is, of 
course, admitted that no such assertion is made about 
him till between two and three centuries after the 
traditional date of his death, which, as we have seen 
(p. 17 f ), is the minimtim, antiquity we can allow him. 
In that period there was plenty of time for a mistaken 
identification to arise ; and if my general theory is 
right the Magi would of course make it a central 
point of their policy to claim the Founder as one of 
themselves. Their chance of regaining power, of 
winning the position which Herodotus so truthfully 
makes them claim in their conversation with Astyages, 
was obviously — when the direct method of Gaumata 
had failed — to persuade the people that they were 
necessary to them for the due performance of the 
rites of a common religion. For this purpose they 
had to minimise the differences between their own 
religion and that into which they tried to insinuate 
themselves. Their ancient reputation as a sacred 
caste, already secure for many generations among the 
non-Aryan Medes, would win them easy entrance 
among the followers of a religion which in those days 
was ready to receive proselytes from any race.’^ Once 
thus established, they would point out that Zara- 
thushtra, who had certainly performed some priestly 
functions (p. 116), was a Magus, and had handed 

^ In the Gathas we have the Turanian Fryana accepted by 
Zarathushtra as one of the faithful. See Ys 46^2^ and Wilhelm’s 
notes^ ZD MG, xliv. 151. 
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down to them sacred lore. The guardianship of the 
Gathas would be claimed by them, and readily con- 
ceded when the Magian honafides was once accepted. 
And so the enlargement of the A vesta, by the 
addition of a codified Law, was only a matter of 
time. We shall not, I think, be far wrong if we 
assume for a working hypothesis that the verse parts 
of the Avesta were pj'eserved by them and the prose 
parts composed by them. At present it will be 
enough to point out how entirely congruous the ritual 
element in the Avesta is with the general character 
of Magian religion, and how incongruous with the 
spirit of the Yashts, still more with that of the Gathas. 
Incongruities in detail will come out as we proceed. 

First, however, let me try to present the features 
of Magian religion which the priests could emphasise 
as common to them and the adherents of Iranian 
Mazdayasna. The picture of pure Magianism which 
we have secured from Ezekiel (p. 189 f.) includes sun- 
worship with eastward position, and the use of the 
barsom. Now this last, as we have seen, is an adapta- 
tion of Iranian usage. If we may take “ the branch ” 
literally, original Magian use involved holding a 
bough up to the face during the act of adoration 
towards the sun. The symbolism is obvious and 
natural. The Magi found the adherents of the un- 
reformed Iranian cultus laying their offerings on a 
carefully strewn carpet of green stalks. They had 
only to emphasise the sacredness of this bar9zis^ and 
so gather a number of these stalks in the hand to 
present before the deity : the application of a variant 

^ I assume that the Iranian word once meant what its Indian 
equivalent meant. 
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form of the old name completed the identification, 
and the old use faded away before it. Not immedi- 
ately, however, for we remember that it was still 
in vogue among the Persians when Herodotus was 
gathering information, though the Magi had long 
established themselves in the monopoly of priesthood. 
That will serve to remind us how cautious they were 
in attempting to innovate. Of course we may leave 
open the possibility that in some other part of Iran 
the barsom was in earlier use. The Sun would be an 
obvious link to bind together religions even more 
distinct than the Magian and the Iranian, reformed 
or unreformed. One difficulty may be named. In 
Herodotus (vii. 87) the Magi comfort Xerxes in his 
alarm at the portent of a solar eclipse by telling him 
that the sun was TrpoSeKTwp for the Greeks, but the 
moon for themselves. This seems to imply simply 
that divination in Hellas depended on the sun — ^were 
they relying on the solar elements (real or apparent) in 
Apollo ? — and among the Persians on the moon. In 
Babylonian religion Sin (the moon) takes precedence 
of Shamash (the sun),^ but this will hardly help us. 
More to the point is perhaps the importance of the 
moon in its connexion with the Urkuh. Could we 
be more assured of the antiquity of the identification 
of Soma and the moon, we might regard this as a 
hopeful solution. 1 cannot suggest anything com- 
pletely satisfactory, assuming that the historian’s 
notice is correct: it is too strange to have been in- 
vented. But perhaps we may infer that in any case 
the sagacious Magi were depending on a Persian 
connotation of the moon as foretelling the future, 

^ JastroWj Hdlg, of Babylonia (1898), 68. 
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leaving us free to believe that their own reverence 
was paid primarily to the sun. The sun, of course, 
took one of the first places of honour in all the phases 
of religion that we are discussing now; and we do 
not need to assume that it was the first place for all 
purposes that was assigned to the moon in these 
words, but only a special connexion with divination. 
Since the Magi were so specially concerned with 
interpretation of dreams, there is appropriateness in 
the function assigned to the queen of the night. 

Closely akin to this is the honour paid to Fire. 
This was one of the proto-Aryan divinities, as 
appears from Herodotus (i. 131), and from the 
Vedie cult of Agni. Zarathushtra himself had re- 
tained this element in the religion, in so far that 
he had made Fire the foremost emblem of Deity, 
and the instrument of the eschatological “ Regenera- 
tion.” If then the Magi were in any sense fire- 
worshippers — ^to the same extent, for example, as 
the Scyths, with whom the Magi, if Iranians,^ may 

^ It should not^ perhaps^ be assumed too confidently that the 
Scyths were Iranian in anything but language. Prof. J. G. Frazer 
{Adonis s Attis^ Osiris 246) says that the Scythians seem to have 
been a Mongolian people.’* He brings an exceedingly close 
Mongolian parallel for the ghastly funeral custom ascribed by 
Herodotus (iv. 71 f.) to the Scyths. As an argument for the 
Mongolian affinity of the Scythians, it is discounted by other near 
parallels — Chinese, Patagonian, etc. — quoted in this context by 
Dr Frazer ; he does not however cite the custom in proof of the 
affinity, which he simply states, without reasons, as probable. But 
it must be noted against this that Prof. O. Schrader-, who on such 
a subject has paramount authority, speaks of ^^the Scythians, who, 
ethnographically, seem to represent a part of the primitive Iranian 
race, left behind or scattered westward, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture** (ERE^ ii. l6). 
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well have been kin — they would find here a very 
obvious point d’appui. 

Two remaining points of contact may be put 
together in a sentence drawn from the conclusion 
of Wilhelm’s important paper on “ Priests and 
Heretics in Ancient Iran” (ZJDilfl?, xliv. 142-153). 
He assumes that when the Avesta was written 
all Iranians were united in the worship of Ahura 
Mazdah, and perhaps even leaned towards Dualism ; 
but the people of West and South Iran had another 
form of Dualism in which the cult of the stars took 
a more conspicuous place than it does in the Avesta. 
Some of the details here may perhaps invite amend- 
ment, but the essence of the sentence contains, I 
think, a central truth. All independent references 
to the Magi make much of their astrology. It will 
be remembered that popular etymology interpreted 
the name of Zarathushtra himself as aa-TpoQvrrii (p. 77). 
But apart from the special cult of Tishtrya and his 
fellow-regents, we find very little star-lore in the 
Avesta: there is, however, just enough to make 
the connexion. As to Dualism, we saw above 
{p. 125 f.) that we cannot use the term to describe 
Zarathushtra’s theology, except by defining it in our 
own way. But the Magi may very well have been 
real adherents of a dualist view of the world. In 
the parts of the Avesta which we have provisionally 
assigned to them, nothing is more patent than the 
mechanical division of the world between creatures 
of the good Power and creatures of the evil. There 
is a very marked difference in spirit from the treat- 
ment of the subject in the Gathas. As we see 
elsewhere (p. 131), Zarathushtra’s own doctrine of 
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Evil amounted only to a strengthening of the old 
Iranian doctrine of Truth as the highest \drtue, with 
Falsehood as the sum of all evil. To that source 
of every wrong the Prophet attached a descriptive 
title, Angra Mainyu, which, however, he did not 
make into a real name. The fiend might almost as 
well have been called Adsma Dadva (’Ao-Mo^aio?) on 
the indications of the Gathas alone. It seems a 
reasonable conjecture that the Magi commended 
their own dogma of a division of the world between 
good and evil powers — a mere relic of animism, 
which gave birth to a dreary ritual of apotropaic 
spells — by adapting the Gathic titles of Ahura 
Mazdah and Angra Mainyu. The latter name, in 
fact, waited for the Magian counter-reformation to 
give it currency : its presence is a sure sign not so 
much of Zarathushtrian religion as of Magian adapta- 
tion of the same. 

There are two points in which the classical writers 
testify with great clearness to a radical difference 
between the Magi and the Persians. They are ex- 
pressed together in a sentence of Strabo (p. 735): 

Toy? ^6 Mdyoi/? ov Qa’jvTOvcriv d\X’ oiwvo^pwrovs eSocn' toutov? 
Se Ka'i /ULfiTpaffi (rvvep-)(€<r6ai vevofuaTai. The first of these 
may depend on Herodotus (i. 140, see p. 398), though 
the omission of the dogs, which Herodotus and the 
Vendidad couple with the carrion birds, may possibly 
be significant. Strabo may have seen the “ Tower 
of Silence” much as it is to-day, with wltures 
alone to operate. Herodotus, as we see elsewhere, 
insists that the Persians bury their dead, after cover- 
ing them over with wax, possibly as a preserva- 
tive: he is very emphatic on the difference here 
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between Magi and Persians. This, of course, en- 
tirely agrees with the patent fact that the Ach®- 
menian Kings themselves were buried. We may 
add another instance of burial from Herodotus, vii. 
117. While Xerxes was at Acanthus, a member of 
the Ach®menian house named Artach®es died, a 
man of immense stature and powerful voice. All 
the army joined to make a barrow for him, and 
he was buried with great pomp. In obedience to 
an oracle the Acanthians sacrifice to him w? fipwi, 
eTTovofid^ovres TO ovvofia. One is tempted to recognise 
here the familiar sacrifice of the Yashts, aoxto- 
ruimana yasna, “ with a worship in which the name 
is invoked.” As a foil to these genuine Iranian 
usages, we have the tremendous emphasis with which 
the Vendidad thunders against any defiling of the 
sacred earth or sacred waters by contact with a 
corpse. In Farg. 1^® the burial of a corpse is a 
“ sin without atonement ” {anap9r9Qa ) : it is Angra 
Mainyu’s counter-creation to “ the beautiful Harah- 
vaiti ” or Arachosia. It is noteworthy that this land, 
where the Magian writer complains that so heinous 
a sin is rife, lies on the confines of Iran towards 
India. In Farg. 3^^ the joy of Earth is greatest 
where pious men have dug out most corpses of dogs 
or men. Quotations could be multiplied. In the 
original Median folk-tale underlying Tobit we shall 
see good reason to recognise in the heroes, father 
and son, the faithful performance of this duty towards 
the sacred Earth. Here then we can realise with 
complete assurance the establishment of a rite which 
belonged peculiarly to the Magi, and did not prevail 
among orthodox Zoroastrians till after our era, if 
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we may judge by Strabo’s evidence. Probably we 
should say till the Sassanian era, for the drastic 
religious changes which took place under those 
zealot kings are the first obvious opportunity for 
an innovation evidently most distasteful. The cor- 
ollary suggests itself that the prose Vendidad may 
have been composed in that age : on this see p. 198 . 

The other Magian custom horrified the Greeks 
to much the same degree. If Xanthus Lydus can 
be relied upon, they knew of it as a peculiarity of 
the Magi as early as the fifth century b.c.^ This is 
rather doubtfully endorsed by Herodotus when he 
remarks (iii. 31 ) that before Cambyses the Persians 
were not wont to marry their sisters. The form of 
the phrase rather suggests that Herodotus knew such 
a practice to be current at a later time. But he does 
not mention the Magi in connexion with this, and 
his silence suggests that he did not know of the 
practice as one prescribed by any body of teachers 
in the Persian Empire. The Xanthus fragment, 
decidedly our earliest witness for Greek knowledge 
of the matter, suggests some suspicion through the 
exaggeration of the statement: it may even mean 
that Xanthus also knew of Magian practice only by 

^ Ap, Clem. Alex., iii. § 11 (p. 515): fiLywvrai 8e, ^Tjcrlv, 

ol fxdyoL ixrjTpd<TL Kal OvyoLTpaai ktX. The extract^ said to come from 
the Mayt/ca^ goes on to accuse the Magi of practical promiscuity, 
Miiller {Frag7n. Hist Gr<pc.> i 43) declares the fragment inconsistent 
with that preserved by Nicolaus Damascenus. I do not quite see 
why. But there are weaker points about it than this. On the 
authenticity of the Xanthus fragments in general^ see the note on 
Diogenes Procem. below, p, 412. Naturally, the fragments need 
not be accepted or rejected en bloc : we may claim liberty to take 
them one at a time. 
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hearsay. Probably the Magi began their propaganda 
generations later, whatever their private practice 
was. In regard of this custom, modern Parsism, 
which has preserved the dakhma — an eminently 
sanitary, inexpensive, and even decorous provision in 
a country where vultures may be commanded, how- 
ever repulsive on the first impression — has repudiated 
the khvetuk-das as heartily as any outsider could 
expect. The fullest argument against the imputa- 
tion that incestuous marriages were belauded as 
a religious duty, whether in the Avesta or in the 
Pahlavi books, may be seen in a monograph by the 
distinguished editor of the Dinkart, Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana, Next-of-kin Marriages in Old 
Iran (London, 1888 ). It must be admitted, I fear, 
that the learned Dastur’s argument against the 
evidence of classical authors is hardly capable of 
carrying the weight laid on it.^ The hostile judge- 
ments upon the credibility of Herodotus, cited by 
him, have long ago vanished as fuller knowledge has 
shown us how remarkably good was the historian’s 
information. And to cut out as a gloss the above- 
quoted statement of Strabo is a heroic expedient 
which only betrays the Parsi scholar’s exceedingly 
pardonable bias. I cannot stop to discuss the matter 
here in its later developments, for Sassanian practice 

^ See the criticism of Dr Casartellij in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record^ 1889 — continued in 1890. The bulk of the paper 
is a discussion of the strange Vedic hymn {Rv^ x. 10)^ in which 
Yarn! woos her brother Yama/just as Yimak woos Yim in a Pahlavi 
Rivdyet translated by West (SBE, xviii. 418 f.). Dr Casartelli infers 
that this late V edic hymn is an attack upon a custom known to 
prevail in some neighbouring race — one, as I should put it, which 
was closely akin to the Magi, 
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lies outside my period. Indeed, on my own defini- 
tion the Vendidad ought likewise to be passed over, 
since it seems highly probable that this part of it 
is Sassanian. But an actual Avestan passage can 
hardly be overlooked. Bartholomae {AirJVb, 1860 — 
where see literature) is very positive that the institu- 
tion is known to the Avesta. Under ■)Ca£tvad<xBa 
he gives the etymology ■)^aetu, “kin,” and vadada, 
“marriage,” despite Justi’s objection. So far I do 
not see how to question his case, but I would 
note that the word does not occur in any Avestan 
text that has a claim to come from the earlier age : 
I should myself be prepared to put the passages 
quite late. But when Prof. Bartholomae proceeds 
{AirWd, 1822) to make Queen Hutaosa the sister as 
well as wife of Vishtaspa, and to find evidence not 
only in the Pahlavi literature but in Yt 15^, \ feel 
the greatest doubt of the inference. In this Yasht 
passage — which is metrical — Hutaosa “ of the many 
brothers, of the Naotara house,” prays to Vayu that 
she may be “ dear and loved and well received in the 
house of King Vishtaspa.” Should we not infer that 
she was about to enter that house for the first time, 
as a bride ? It is stated that both Vishtaspa and his 
Queen belonged to the Naotara family.^ That would 
not make them brother and sister ; and Darmesteter 
further remarks that the Bundahish (31^®) excluded 

^ Vishtaspa is called by implication a member of the Naotairye in 
Yt a verse passage. The clan pray to Anahita for swift horses, 
and receive the gift — ^‘Vishtaspa became possessed of the swiftest 
horses in those lands ” — by matrimonial alliance with this house, 
it might be suggested ! Vishtaspa" s name was enough to bring him 
in where it was a matter of possessing horses {aspa). 
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Vishtaspa from this family. V “Perhaps he was con- 
sidered a Naotaride on account of his wife” {SBE, 
xxiii. 77 n). Is it not more reasonable to take the 
Yasht passage in its obvious sense, and charge the 
Pahlavi glossators with the interpretation which 
would make the royal patron of Zarathushtra the 
first example of their much-lauded virtue ? For that 
the practice is lauded in this literature is really beyond 
question. The paramount authority of E. W. West 
has fairly settled it,^ and his demonstration gives all 
the more weight to his opinion that it is not proven 
for the Avesta. I refer to West’s dissertation 
specially for his proof that the writers were urging 
on the people a practice which they would not 
receive. This is exactly the impression that the 
classical evidence makes. A rule peculiar to an 
alien tribe, strongly marked with traces of barbarous 
origin surviving into later days under the influence 
of religion, remained peculiar to them to the last. 
That instances occurred m the royal family is another 
matter. Herodotus makes no suggestion that there 
were Magi at the court of Cambyses, and his “judges ” 
expressly declared that they knew no law permitting 
marriage of brother and sister. The king’s own 
character is abundantly bad enough — or mad enough 
— to account for his act. Artaxerxes I. m ight be a 
similar case, though by this time the Magi could have 
intervened : there is no proof that they did. Personal 
viciousness, and an increasing jealousy of introducing 
foreign elements into the royal house, will be sufficient 

^ Build mentions Vishtaspa, but I see no reference to the 
Naotara family in the context as West gives it {SBE, v, 137). 

^ SBE, xviii. 389’“4<30 : cf» preface, p. xxviii f. 
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explanation of the cases where the infamous Cambyses’ 
example was followed by later Achgemenians. The 
parallel case of the Ptolemies in Egypt is naturally 
recalled. Here, however, there was the incentive of 
native practice in their adopted country, against which 
the natural Greek instinct seems to have failed to plead. 

Next among the characteristics of the Magi we 
will take that which actually usurped their name, 
r] fiayiKrj Te^vtj or fj-ajela : SO, for example, in IVisdon 
IT, Acts to give two fairly early instances of the 
use of the name without any reference to the Magi. 
It is hardly necessary to stop and prove that the 
Magi were generally believed to be pre-eminently 
skilled in magic. ^ What concerns us here is that 

^ E. Meyer {Gesch. d. Alt, iii. f.) reminds us that “magic” 
•was attached to the Magian name from the middle of the fifth 
century. Yet the best Greek witnesses, Deinon and Aristotle, 
expressly say, r^v yo7]TiK^v fxdyeLav ovh^ eyvtocrav (the Magi). In 
[Plato] Alkib. i. 122 fiayeia is defined as Oe<x>v OepaTrua, A good 
sample of the popular belief as to the powers of these famous 
shamans may be seen in a passage of the Baedeker of antiquity. 
Pausanias (v. 27^, p. 449), after retailing a truly marvellous story 
of a bronze horse, caps it with a miracle “ partaking of magic art ” 
{fxdymv <TO(^tas), which he declares he had seen in Lydia. He tells 
us (in Frazer's English) that “The Lydians who are surnamed 
Persian have sanctuaries in Hierocsesarea and Hypaepa, and in 
each of the sanctuaries there is a chapel, and in the chapel there 
are ashes on an altar, but the colour of the ashes is not that of 
ordinary ashes.” He proceeds : Se Is to oUrjixa dvi-jp /i,ayos 

Kol ivXa i'}ri<j>op'iQcra<5 ava iirl rov /3(apibv irp^ra jAv ridpav CTriBero ml rrj 
K€<f>aXfj, B^vrepa Be eTriKXiqa'LV orov Bemv eiraBei /Sdp^apa Kal ovBa/Jim 
G-vverd ''EXX'jjo’tv • eTraSet Se I'TrtXeyoft.eyos l/c (di^Xiov, dvev re B^ Trvpos 
dvdyKT} Trdora d<j>B^vaL rd ^vXa Kal Trepi<^av^ (j>X6ya avrwv iKXd/JujfaL 
Prof. Frazer tells us (Introd. p, xix.) that Pausanias was probably 
born in Lydia (2nd century a.d.). The “magic” is accordingly 
attested by good witness ; and it is both harmless and (one would 
think) tolerably easy. 
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magic was alien to Zoroastrianism. Even in the 
Vendidad we have the statement (Farg. 1^®) that 
Angra Mainyu created ay a yatava, sorcery, to be 
the bane of Haetumant, or Saistan. Darmesteter 
{in joe.) observes that the district was half Indian, 
according to Masudi, “and Brahmans and Bud- 
dhists have the credit of being proficient in the 
darker sciences.” Whether such credit is merited 
or not, it is obvious that a half-heretical population 
would be easily held guilty of “black magic,” 
the only kind against which the ban would lie. 
Darmesteter quotes from the Great Bundahish 
the note : “ The plague created against Saist^n is 
abundance of witchcraft ; and that character ap- 
pears from this, that all people from that place 
practise astrology : those wizards produce . . . snow, 
hail, spiders, and locusts.” If this comment con- 
tains ancient material, it witnesses strikingly to a 
general hostility to the occult of every kind. The 
later parts of the Avesta, to which we are tenta- 
tively ascribing Magian authorship, contain elements 
decidedly magical. Note the prose passage in Yt 
14®^, concerning the potency of a bone or a feather 
of the vd7'9ngan bird. I would not press this 
argument too far, for the ydtu who is so often 
banned in the Avesta need not on purely Avestan 
evidence be a magician in general, but only one 
who harms the faithful by Ahrimanian spells and 
sorcery. 

Oneiromancy is a department specially connected 
with the Magi in our Greek sources, from the time 
of the expedition of Xerxes. It was evidently one 
of the most prominent of their functions. But the 
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word for “ dream ” ^ only occurs once in the Later 
Avesta with that meaning, and there is no hint 
that dreams were ever studied.^ 

Astrology has already been referred to as a great 
feature of Magian activity. Now a certain amount 
of astrolatry no doubt belonged to proto-Aryan 
religion. It is, however, astonishingly small. Here 
there is a patent contrast to Babylonian religion, and 
to Mithraism. The Tishtrya Yasht is the exception 
that proves the rule. In that hymn the prince of the 
fixed stars is certainly invoked, with the three co- 
regents of the other quarters of the sky. But there 
is none of the sheer inconsequence of astrology. In 
the country where the Tishtrya myth had its birth, 
the disappearance of Sirius in the sun’s rays coincided 
with the season of drought, and soon after his heliacal 
rising the rains began to fall. To regard Sirius as a 
good genius who has been fighting a long battle with 
Apaosha, the drought demon, savours of post hoc 
pj'opter Aoc, but is quite reasonable as such notions 
go.® One other Yasht, that addressed to Rashnu, 
has a good many references to the stars, but these are 

^ j^afna^ identical with somnus^ Old Norse svefn : it survives in 
Chaucer’s sweven. On its appearance in the Gathas^ see Ys 30^ and 
note there (p, S4>9)- 

^ Nicolaus Damascenus (in Miiller^ iii. 399) makes the mother of 
Cyrus consult the Chaldseans about her dream : Wilhelm cites this 
(ZjDMGj xliv. 153) in his evidence for the popular confusion of 
Magi and Chaldaeans. 

^ The Greeks (e,g. Hesiod, Op., 417 f.) traced the heat of the Dog 
Days to the fact that Sirius was shining by day, and so adding his 
influence to that of the Sun. The contrast between the results 
attained by infantile science and relatively sane mythology is 
instructive ! The astronomical problem of the Tishtrya Yasht is 
discussed in Lecture L, p. £3 ff. 
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not even mythological. The ubiquity of the spirit of 
Justice is brought out by invoking him from a series 
of places in earth and heaven where he may be. Three 
of the four Regents — Satavaesa is omitted perhaps 
by mere textual accident — ^are thus named, and the 
stars that hold the seed of the waters, the earth, 
the plants, and the Bull, the stars that descend from 
Spenta Mainyu.’^ I need not collect Avestan references 
to the stars, which are all on these lines.® There 
is never a suggestion in the Avesta that the destiny 
of the individual or the nation can be read in the sky. 
Whatever real astrology there was must be associated 
with the Magi apart from the orthodox religion. 

There is one curious phenomenon here which can 
only be explained on some such theory as I am 
advocating. The planets are malign influences in the 
developed Farsi system. Each of the great regent 
stars has a planet as his Ahrimanian antagonist.® And 
yet these “ wandering stars,” whose strange irregular 
motions seemed like an element of disorder in the 
sky, bore the names of the great Yazatas : AnS,hit was 
Venus, Bahrim Mars, Auharmazd Jupiter. The 

^ Were the stars supposed to hold the seed of plants and animals 
from the notion that they were tiny holes in the firmament through 
which the rain descended ? 

2 A speculation of Darmesteter’s, endorsed with a query by 
Bartholomae;, might be mentioned as a possible instance of the more 
developed astrolatry of the era of the Vendidad, regarded as largely 
Sassanian and built up by Magian influence. In Farg. 19^^ it is 
conjectured that *‘the two Mdr^m, the southerly^ the everlasting/ 
may be a constellation^ and the seven Florns ” in the same vei‘se 
another. Just! guessed the Milky Way for the foimier. I am 
tempted to ask if we might pursue this throughout the verse by 
transferring to a heavenly ocean the Fish Ka7'a. 

s Bd 5\ 
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incongruity was noticed in medieval times. A 
Moslem writer quoted by Prof. Jackson A declares 
that the planets originally had the names of demons ; 
but Avhen Ormazd brought them under his sway he 
gave them new names. Our explanation will natur- 
ally be that Aryan and Magian elements are mixed 
here. The Anahita Yasht {Yt 5®®) links the goddess 
with stars; but the plural itself seems to preclude 
special association with the planet Venus, so that 
the Avesta does not help us. The names of the 
planets agree with the classical. There seems no 
inevitable reason why the planets nearest to us should 
be respectively the goddess of beauty and the god of 
victory, or that which only the telescope can prove 
to be the largest in our system receive the name of 
the supreme deity. The key is found immediately 
when we see that in Babylon Venus, Mars and Jupiter 
were respectively Istar, Nergal and Marduk, which 
answer exactly to both Pahlavi and Greek. Prof. 
Cumont^ shows how after the fourth century the 
ancient Greek names of the planets were gradually 
ousted by names evidently intended to answer to 
those already fixed in Semitic star- worship. We 
have, accordingly, very clear proof that when these 
names entered Parsi phraseology — and it should be 
noticed that there is no proof that this happened till 
a relatively late date — it was from Babylon. But 
whence came the notion that the planets as such were 

^ ii. 666. 

Astrology and Religion a7mng the Greeks and Romans (1912)/ 
p. 46. ^^Thiis the names of the planets which we employ to-day 
are an English translation of a Latin translation of a Greek trans- 
lation of a Babylonian nomenclature/* 
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malign ? Not from the Semites, for the sun and moon 
were of their company in Babylonian astrology, and 
I need not say how such a suggestion as this involves 
would have horrified the framers of Bundahish theo- 
logy. Not from Aryans, who assuredly never saw 
demoniac features in “ sweet Hesper-Phosphor ” or the 
splendid Jupiter. We have here, I think, a significant 
hint that the Magi were strangers alike to Aryan and 
to Semite — a conclusion suggested by other evidence 
that has passed before us.^ 

A similar double view seems to appear with regard 
to the classifying of Mountains. It will be remem- 
bered that they were creatures of Ahriman in the 
system described by Plutarch (p. 403) : they are aU 

1 My friend Dr Vernon Bartlet has called my attention to the 
interesting discussion of this subject in Prof. Bousset's Haupt- 
probleme der Gnosis (1907). The matter lies outside my chronologi- 
cal limits^ but I must briefly refer to it. Bousset discusses the fact 
(p. 27) that ‘^in Gnostic systems and mythology the highest Baby- 
lonian divinities, the Seven and the great Mother Goddess, are no 
longer the greatest divinities, but low demoniacal beings or half 
good and half evil, belonging to the Mittelwelt^ or fallen from the 
world above.” He brings out the agreement of later Parsism 
(p. 41 £), noting how Gdcihar and the thievish MMpar (perhaps 
a comet) ” have taken the place which sun and moon could not fill. 
He thinks the agreement of Mandaism and the Gnosis enables us 
to explain this by dating it from the time when Babylonian and 
Persian religion came into antagonistic contact. The Persians 
accordingly turned the revered Babylonian planets into demons — 
a theory resembling the discarded view of the relations between 
the Avestan idem and the Indian deva. Prof. Bousset rejects 
almost with scorn Cumont’s explanation that the wandering stars ” 
were malign from their very nature. But Cumont is, 1 think, indis- 
putably right. This way of looking on the planets answers Magian 
thought exactly, as the treatment of Mountains will show. We can 
explain the phenomena by simply noting where essentially incon- 
gruous systems failed to mix. 
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to be smoothed out when the Regeneration comes. 
What, then, of Aryan worship on hilltops (Herodotus, 
see p. 391), or the commanding glory of Alburz and 
other sacred hills in the Avesta ? Like the planets, 
I take it, they introduced irregularity into the balanced 
order of things, and so Ahriman must be held respon- 
sible for them. This ultra-logical idea conflicted with 
the prevailing instinct, as is shown by the fact that 
even the Bundahish preserves a trace of the other 
view: note the “fostering hills ” of JSc? 12“. Since 
the mountains were sacred for Semites as well as 
Aryans, we may recognise here yet another hint that 
the Magi were neither.^ 

If I am right in thus interpreting features where 
there is some definite evidence for differentiating 
Magian and Zoroastrian doctrine, I think I may go on 
to select others in which incongruity between Gathas 
and Later Avesta may be read in the same way. 
Here of course we shall have to ask whether the 
deviations from Zarathushtra are due to the Magian 

^ Clemen (Pmn, Christianity^ l65) brings Biblical parallels: — 
view of the rough and mountainous character of the land^it was natural 
in Persia to expect in the last days an earth entirely level : with 
this we may connect the prediction in Zee. 14^®“ [where, however, 
the point is the elevation of the new Jerusalem over a vast surround- 
ing plain] . . . ; and in the Sibylline Oracles (hi. 777 ff.) : ^ All the 
paths in the fiat land and the rugged hillocks and the lofty hills and the 
raging billows shall be smooth and navigable in those daysJ The Apoca- 
lypse also, I think, proceeds from this assumption ; otherwise it 
could not depict the new Jerusalem as it does in 

I cannot see where the Sibylline oracle goes beyond Isai. 40^, 
which Prof. Clemen wisely does not quote. Nor can I understand 
his inference from Rev. 21 For these reasons, though wholly 
willing to admit apocalyptic imagery as a field where Magian 
influence may have told, I do not include these suggestions in my 
discussion in Lecture IX. 
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influence or represent simple reversion to the stand- 
point of the old Aryan religion. Generally this will 
give us little trouble, guided as we are by the truthful 
picture of Persian religion in Herodotus, when checked 
by the comparative method. 

Veneration for the sacred elements of Earth and 
Water was a common feature of both religions. W e 
know this of the Persian, and we infer it for the 
Magian. The Dakhma was always explained as a 
device whereby Earth and Water could escape 
pollution from a corpse. Then worship of these 
elements in one form or another was so general in 
the countries where the Magi are found, that we 
should be justified in presuming it for them, were the 
evidence much weaker. Further, there seems a great 
difference in spirit between the Later Avesta and the 
relevant narratives of Herodotus in regard to these 
cults. A word may be added on the last head. The 
actions of Cambyses and Xerxes towards the elements 
became a very obvious stumbling-block when these 
cults were defined on Avestan lines. Cambyses 
profaned the Fire by burning the corpse of Amasis 
(Hdt. iii. 16) : the scandal thus produced, duly 
recorded by the historian, may be safely assumed to 
be reflected from the ideas of his own time, assisted 
by the tradition of the horror caused in Egypt by 
the destruction of a royal mummy. Cambyses out- 
raged the Earth by burying twelve Persians alive 
(iii. 35). Xerxes scourged the Hellespont and east 
fetters into it (vii. 35). The words of his defiance 
should be noted, for they exactly bear out the 
explanation given above (p. 59), which was written 
without reference to this passage. “And King 
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Xerxes will go over thee, whether thou wilt or no ; 
but to thee, as is right, no man doth sacrifice, for 
that thou art a foul and salt river.” Contrast vii. 
113, "where the Magi sacrifice white horses (cf. p. 59) 
to the Strymon. 

Xow it is easy to plead that “ the character of the 
I’oyal sinner would make a lapse from orthodoxy not 
very surprising”: it remains true, to continue my 
quotation,’^ that “the most probable explanation 
seems to be that the kings were transgressing only 
Magian orthodoxy, which had not yet entered the 
religion of the court and nobles of Persia, whatever 
may have been the case "with the popular creed.” 
That a purely Aryan cult underlies the history seems 
certain. The Aryans had no reverence for the sea,^ 
for it was the Waters as sustainers of plant life that 
they worshipped. At his actual crossing of the 
Hellespont Xerxes was very reverential (vii. 54). 
At sunrise he poured a libation into the sea, and 

^ From my paper at the Oxford Congress of Religions (1908). 

2 Tiele cites the case of Tiridates travelling to Rome by land 
as evidence that the sea was Ahrimanian (Religionsgesch.^ ii. 250). 
This would probably mean that a first-century Arsacide inherited an 
old li'anian impulse. The action would thus be in line with Xerxes’ 
defiance of an element the Aryans never knew^ and therefore 
never loved as the Greeks and the Germanic races have done. 
Our inference is that the sea was a creature of Ormazd for the 
Magi, like the other waters, and the horror at Xerxes is characteristic 
of them. But Tiele has unwarrantably ignored the reason assigned 
by Pliny (see p. 419 n., below), that Tiridates would not pollute a 
sacred element, as a sea- traveller must do. I do not press the 
notice of Herodotus (vii. 1 91 ), that the Magi sacrificed to Thetis 
and the Nereids, genii of the sea, for we are expressly told that 
they were prompted by the lonians. But I feel convinced that 
Tiele is doubly wrong. 
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then threw after it the golden bowl out of which he 
had poured, with a golden tankard and a Persian 
sword to follow. Naturally he wished to avoid no 
precaution ; but Herodotus expressly notes a doubt 
whether he was dedicating these gifts to the Sun — 
as the choice of time might suggest — or confessing 
remorse for previous sacrilege. More probably the 
historian has coloured the incident with Magian 
notions transferred to an earlier day. It would be 
absurd to make something affecting religion, in its 
deeper sense, depend upon the recorded conduct of 
creatures like Cambyses or Xerxes. But their very 
worthlessness suggests the expectation that they 
would not insult a powerful spirit like Earth or Sea 
if inherited or acquired superstition taught them to 
hold such in awe. The often-noted fact that all the 
Achasmenian Kings, good and bad alike, were buried, 
is decisive against the assumption that in their age 
the Magi had succeeded in teaching their own form 
of reverence to the Earth. Burial may even be pre- 
sumed in a passage of the Gathas (see above, p. 163 £). 
To Aryan minds the return of the corpse to Mother 
Earth may well have seemed the highest reverence. 
Strabo tells us (p. 520) of a savage tribe in the Caucasus, 
the Derbikes, who venerated the Earth, but buried 
their dead — or those of them whom they did not eat ! 
That Aryans could venerate Fire and yet practise 
cremation is sufficiently shown by the usage in India. 
The whole conception of ritual pollution in these 
matters is understood at once when we recognise an 
alien notion coming from the Magi. 

It is less easy to assign to its true source the Later 
Avestan doctrine of the potency of spells. It is a 
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great departure from the spirit of the Gathas, the 
words of which were turned into spells at a very early 
period. The Avesta is not the only sacred book for 
which verbal inspiration has been claimed; nor is 
the day of mawi^ra .9 apparently done in religions far 
more widespread than Parsism. On the whole, we 
may well allow that both strata were responsible for 
this particular perversion of the Prophet’s teaching. 
A Magian character in a matter akin to this may 
perhaps be recognised in the appropriation of a whole 
set of words to describe things and actions when 
connected with Ahrimanian creatures. I should not 
hesitate for a moment in attributing to the Magi a 
usage so completely in keeping with their manner of 
thinking, but for Bartholomae’s tracing the germs of 
it in the Gathas : see Ys 51“ and note there (p. 385 f.). 
But a single occurrence of one or two words of this 
class, which may have actually suggested the later 
appropriation, is inadequate evidence that so peculiar 
a practice was in vogue in Zarathushtra’s day. To 
divide words, like everything else, between the two 
great opposing Powers, is almost an inevitable sequel 
of the Magian theory.^ Parallels may be sought in 

1 There is one passage^ Yt 5^^, where an otherwise Ahrimanian 
word is used of Ahura’s creation, viz. Uzdngra, ^^biped.” So far as 
this goes, I might infer that the system was not stereotyped in the 
Yasht period. The use of mardk, (see below), in Vd 19^ 

brings an exception into the later stage. It may be convenient 
to cite some examples : 

Head (Ahuryan) vaySana (Ahrimanian) ka7n9rd8a 


Hand 

zasta 

gav 

Foot 

zcmga 

zavgra 

Eye 

doiOra 

as 

Ear 

us 

kardna 

Son 

puOra 

kunu 
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various quarters. It is tempting to compare Homer’s 
statement that the gods called the river Xanthus, 
but men Scamander ; or that the gods called Moly 
a herb which unfortunately men do not seem to 
have named or identified. Nearer to some of the 
examples in the note below is the euphemism by 
which the Sabines called a wolf Jiirpus, which in 
I^atin (kircus) has its proper meaning “ goat.” Much 
illustration of the principle is cited from uncivilised 
peoples by Prof. J. G. Frazer in ch. vii. of The 
Golden Bough^, part ii. The particular application 
of it with which we are here concerned has, however, 
features wholly peculiar, and thoroughly characteristic 
of the Magi. 

For by this time we can hardly hesitate to assign 
to Magian theology the systematic division of the 

To die (Ahuryaii) raW (Ahrimanian) mar 
To speak vac dav 

To run — drav 

To go ay dvar, pat (and com- 

pounds) 

To conquer the forces of Ahriman is van, to kill ” the creatures 
of Ormazd is mardk (see above). And so on. How little original are 
many of these names is obvious. The verbal root which describes 
the dying of Ahriman’s creatures actually enters into the name of 
the Amshaspand Immortality. KamdroSU) pate/’ with its deprecia- 
tive prefix^ is the only one in the above list where any particular 
reason is visible. A very similar principle may be seen in the 
names of three animals where we infer that Mazdayasnians and 
Daevayasnians (and pious people when they forgot ?} used different 
words. ^^Evil-speaking people use the popular^ non-theological 
names for the Ahiiryan creatures hedgehog and cock — duzaka and 
kakrkatdt instead of vavkdpara and parodars respectively. They 
also use the pet (abbreviated) name zairimydka for the tortoise 
{zairimyamira^ keeping his toes in his shell’ ’)^ an animal which 
the Magi handed over to Ahriman. 
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world and all that is therein, each creation of Ahura 
being matched by one from Angra’s hand. The very 
fact that the balancing was often incomplete suggests 
that it was attempted in the latest period of develop- 
ment. The Magi never took very kindly to the 
Amshaspands, who play a small part in the Avestan 
texts which we have assigned to their authorship. 
But, as Plutarch’s evidence skews (see p. 401), they 
duly created a daeva to be special avrlre-xyos to each 
one, though it was so perfunctorily done that the 
shadowy antagonists provided by Magian theory are 
invisible in all earlier texts ; and as they stand in 
Pahlavi theology they fail to have any special appro- 
priateness for their several functions.^ It should be 
noted that the tendency to balance each creation of 
Ahura with one of Angra suggests origin in a type 
of dualistic theory which existed early in Babylonia. 
When the Second Isaiah says in Yahweh’s name, 
“ I form the light, and create darkness ; I make 
peace, and create evil” (Isai. 45’'), we may recognise 
in the doctrine implicitly rebuked that of teachers 
essentially akin to the Magi. It should, however, be 
observed that the existence of such a dualistic tendency 
within the field from which he drew his observa- 
tions does not prove any nexus between the Magi 
and Babylon, unless in their accepting Babylonian 
ideas as they accepted Persian. But the dualism in 
question may quite well have been Magian and not 

^ See on this subject Jackson in ERE, iv. 620. My statement 
above is not at variance with the general doctrine that the Magi 
were responsible for bringing out of the East everything that the 
West came to know about the Amshaspands. How much they 
transformed them may be seen from the Cappadocian evidence. 
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Babylonian at all : in that case Kohut’s “ Anti-Parsic 
polemic in ii, Isaiah ” is only mistaken in its identify- 
ing Magian and Parsi. 

Finally, one can hardly question the responsibility 
of the Magi for the ritual, or very nearly all of it. 
Zarathushtra, if we are to judge from the Gathas, 
resembled the rest of the world’s great prophets in 
his indifference to anything of the kind ; and native 
Aryan religion had only a simple system which would 
easily yield to the elaborate, under stress of the 
tendency which everywhere stimulates the growth of 
the externals of religion. Much of the ritual is of a 
kind which Eastern priests take pleasure in devising, 
perhaps with small expectation of its being undertaken. 
This especially applies to the rules that are to govern 
women, rules very obviously man-made : it appears, 
however, that Parsi women still yield partial sub- 
mission to some of the most trying of them. The 
large use of gaomaeza {gs. */8oo^£XMa) is rather hard for 
outsiders to stomach ; no doubt chacun d, son goM ! 
The sacredness of the indispensable ox and cow 
is an Aryan feature just as much as it may have 
been a Magian : here the Semites, too, were entirely 
in accord. But we naturally cannot dogmatise as 
to where they would draw the line in practical appli- 
cation. Another point of difficulty is raised not 
infrequently in the Vendidad, where penalties are 
often so extravagant as to make the reader infer that 
they never had any particular meaning. Perhaps the 
lowest depths of absurdity are sounded by Fargard 
xiv, where is set forth the manner in which the 

^ See his paper, ZDMG^ xxx. 709. The idea was first broached 
by Saadya (Cheyne on Isai., l,cX 
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slayer of a “water-dog” or otter may “redeem his 
own soul.” Darmesteter may well be right when he 
says, “ These exorbitant prescriptions seem to be 
intended only to impress on the mind of the faith- 
ful the heinousness of the offence to be avoided.” If 
language were intended to mean anything, we might 
think that, as the penalty starts with 10,000 stripes 
with each of two kinds of whip, the piled-up com- 
plications that are to follow do not really matter very 
much. But to appreciate the elevation of the Gathas 
the reading of this section of the Vendidad may be 
found of educational value. 

I venture to present at the close of this argument 
some tentative suggestions which have occurred to 
me after hearing my friend the Rev. John Roscoe on 
the central African tribes, of which he has a unique 
knowledge. Their points of contact with the Magi 
may be variously interpreted. Mr Roscoe shows 
that the kings of Uganda belong to a stock (the 
Gallas) which has left very strong traces in Egypt ; 
and it might not be utterly impossible to postulate 
some very early connexion with aboriginal tribes on 
the other side of the Persian Gulf. But the discus- 
sion of such prehistoric conditions must be left to 
experts. The parallels are presented here simply 
because they illustrate remarkably well the cultural 
stage which was crystallised by religious conservatism 
in the Magi. 

First may be mentioned the use of gomez, which 
is regular among the pastoral people of Bunyoro, a 
northern Bantu tribe. In connexion with this we 
may place the Waganda use of the urine of the 
parents of twins in purificatory ceremonies, such a 
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birth being regarded as pre-eminently fortunate, if 
both the twins live. This is remarkably like a pre- 
scription of the Vendidad (8^®), by which a man and 
woman who have contracted the next-of-kin marriage 
may supply urine that is a permitted substitute for 
gomez. We might, indeed, say that the ceremonies 
for purification of the relatives after a death, in which 
go?nez is the chief agent {Vd 8-12), have a striking 
general resemblance to the equally tedious and elabo- 
rate lustrations practised among the Bantu tribes. 

Next comes the fact that the people to whom we 
may specially trace the last-mentioned rite practised 
endogamy. The Baganda are strictly exogamous, 
but their kings, like those of the pastoral tribes, made 
their sisters queen. For generations past, before the 
coming of Christianity, there had been no children 
of these marriages ; the king had a number of wives 
from the common people, whose sons were ultimately 
destined to fight for the succession. But doubtless 
in earlier times a genuine Khvetukdas was the rule. 

We may even parallel the Magian usage which 
the horrified Greeks always associated with this, the 
institution of the Dakhma. For though the Bantu 
peoples regularly buried their dead, and regarded 
each clan as responsible for the placating of their 
kindred ghosts by a strict ritual of inhumation, we 
are told that human sacrifices were an exception. 
Men and women who had been slain in sacrifice were 
left unburied because they no longer belonged to 
their clan but to the gods. (In some cases provision 
for the corpse was anticipated by the exposure of 
victims alive to sacred crocodiles, with their limbs 
broken.) Now to be thus sacrificed was regarded as 
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a specially privileged end : those left unburied because 
given to the gods had in this seeming neglect a 
happiness all their own. We might say, accordingly, 
that in the Bantu mind the exposure of the corpse 
might be associated with the most certain entrance 
into the home of the gods ; and this of course would 
bring them near the ideas of the Magi.’^ 

A fair parallel to the Fravashi may be brought 
in here instead of being kept till Lecture VIII. 
Royal children in Uganda have what is called a 
“twin,” regarded as an inseparable part of them- 
selves. It is the umbilical cord, which is carefully 
preserved and placed with the jawbone — the seat of 
the spirit — after death, to be venerated as jointly 
representing the dead man’s personality. The affinity 
with the external soul is clear ; but I think the Fra- 
vashi is recognisable on one of its sides, and there 
is the suggestive parallel for the union of soul and 
Fravashi at death. The affinity of the “ twin ” with 
the plantain flower may also be noted, for the latter 
is certainly an external soul. 

The extinction of fires when the king dies may 
be compared with the care taken in Magian religion 
to keep Atar from pollution of the dead. There 
are other less notable parallels. The general im- 
pression produced by the combination of similar 
characteristics is that while actual connexion of 

1 Among other savage parallels should be placed that quoted by 
Dr Casartelli from Abercromby^s Trip through the Eastern Caucasus 
(London, 1889)^ p. 291. In the last stages of proof-correcting I 
see in the newspaper a Reuter telegram (dated 13 Sept. 1913): — 
^^It appears that Mongols never bury their dead, but place the 
bodies in the open fields, where they are usually devoured by wolves 
and vultures.” 
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Magian and Bantu would be hard to establish, the 
usages compared may illustrate strikingly the fact 
that the Magi stereotyped for religious purposes 
a number of practices characteristic of a low stage 
of civilisation. The number and quality of these 
strengthen our inference that the Magi were neither 
Aryan nor Semitic, but remained on a distinctly 
lower plane than either until a relatively late period. 
Of course, the mere existence of isolated survivals 
from savagery in itself proves nothing ; my inference 
depends on a cumulative impression. The fact that 
the Baganda had no temples for the Nature-gods — 
rivers, trees, lightning, etc. — but only for ghosts, 
suggests at once the Persian parallel in Herodotus 
(p. 391 below).^ Divination by the entrails of fowls 
or cows links the Bantu with the Greek, as does the 
pot in which were offered upon a tomb. And 
we remember pre-eminently the discovery by Mr 
Roscoe among the Bunyoro pastoral tribes, and that 
by Dr Seligmann among Sudanese, of the long- 
sought and most striking parallel for the King of 
the Wood at Nemi, in emphatic confirmation of 
Dr J. G. Frazer’s intuition. These parallels, how- 
ever, are less varied than those traced for the IMagi. 
With this cautious note we may leave the fertile 
anthropological field of Central Africa and return 
to Western Asia again. 

^ The primitive Indo-European community was similarly without 
temples for the "^deivos. See Schrader’s account of the evolution of 
shrines^ EREy ii. 46 f. 


LECTURE VII 


THE MAGI {continued) 

The ancient Magians existed already before the time 
of Zoroaster, but now there is no pure, unmixed 
portion of them who do not practise the religion 
of Zoroaster. In fact, they belong now either to 
the Zoroastrians or to the Shamsiyya sect (sun- 
worshippers.) — -ALBiRI^NI.^ 

We pause a moment to take note of consequences 
that have accumulated from our inquiry, when 
combined with those in which we have tried to 
trace the thought of Zarathushtra himself. The 
conclusion has become increasingly clear that very 
little genuine Zoroastrianism percolated to the West 
before the Sassanian age. Through Herodotus, 
and to an incomparably less degree through other 
travellers, the Greeks knew something of Iranian 
religion, untouched by the Reform; and the same, 
when contaminated with Semitic accretions, so as 
to form what we caU Mithraism, became extremely 
powerful in the Roman world. On the other side 
the Magian system supplied abundant traces of its 

1 P. 314 (ed.^ Sachau): cf, Jackson, Zoroaster^ 141. In 1000 a.d., 
accordingly, there were still, as Aibirhni says, representatives of the 
ancient people of Han4n,” who remained distinct from the Zoro- 
astrians, as we have seen a part of the Magi had remained in 
ancient times. 
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influence in many of the sources we have examined. 
Two examples from the Greek Bible are reserved for 
special study later in this Lecture and the next. A 
Magian folk-story, with practically no distinctively 
Zoroastrian feature, is found to underlie the Book 
of Tobit. And the familiar story of the Wise Men 
from the East is found to owe less than we should 
like to the Prophet of Iran, drawing its most note- 
worthy features from things peculiar to the Magi. 
Such phenomena lend what plausibility can ever be 
made out for paradoxical theories of late dates of 
Avestan texts. The real deduction should rather be 
that the religion of the Gathas — and to some extent 
that of the later and metrical texts and the Gatha 
Haptanghaiti — did not effectively occupy Western 
Iran till Sassanian times. A few of its doctrines 
came through, suffering some obscuration in the 
process ; and the Founder’s name and those of his 
chief conceptions became known, but hardly under- 
stood, for they were interpreted very much along 
Magian lines. The doctrine of immortality was the 
main exception ; but even there we trace nothing dis- 
tinctive of its Gathic setting, which would have deeply 
interested Greek thinkers. Our evidence gives us 
little to encourage the high hopes entertained by 
scholars who think to find in early Parsism a solution 
for many a problem of the history of religion. I have 
myself tried hard to build the necessary bridge, but 
I have to confess it does not seem strong enough to 
bear the hosts that would fain cross over. Not in the 
barren times of the later AchEemenians, the alien 
Greeks, or the indifferent Arsacides did the Avesta 
come fully out of its Eastern realm and win the 
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attention of the West. And when it did thus come, 
most of the effects it was supposed to have produced 
were already a matter of history. 

There are some outstanding questions relating to 
the Magi which we may take up before we apply 
what we have learnt to the peculiarly interesting 
problem of the Book of Tobit. We have tried to 
isolate the Magi for separate examination, and have 
noted several remarkable peculiarities of belief and 
habits which distinguish them sharply from Aryans 
and Semites alike. Their curious doctrines concern- 
ing the planets and the mountains were seen to be 
as hard to reconcile with Aryan or Semitic affinity 
as their notorious enthusiasm for the next-of-kin 
marriage and their method of disposing of the bodies 
of the dead. We must pursue the inquiry further, 
and try to set the Magi in their proper ethnographic 
place. 

And first as to the evidence from language. We 
have in Herodotus (vii. 62) a statement that the 
Medes were originally called ’’Apw. When the 
Colchian Medea came to these Aryans from Athens, 
they changed their name. “ And the Medes them- 
selves thus speak of their own history.” In all this we 
can hardly acknowledge more than that Herodotus is 
duly telling us what he had been told. Moreover, four 
chapters later, he uses the name ’'Apioi (as in iii. 93) to 
denote the people of Haraiva (as Darius calls them), 
living south-east of Parthia : this suggests the possi- 
bility that he may not always have kept these names 
distinct. But I am not anxious to labour the point : 
Herodotus may very easily have been reproducing the 
proud declaration of an Aryan Mede that his own 
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people had been named Ariya from of old. The 
historian’s own notice (i. 101) as to the tribes of the 
INIedes is much more important, since he gives six 
tribal names which seem to be genuine, if we may 
accept Oppert’s or Carnoy’s identifications. These 
assume that all the names are Iranian, which is of 
course at least witness, as far as it goes, for the position 
of Aryan speech in the country. But here again we 
need only recognise that Herodotus got his infor- 
mation from Aryans, who gave him the names they 
themselves used. Now the tribes [yivea) were Bovaal, 
llaptjTaKrjvoL, STjOoyyare?, ^Api^avrol, BovSioi, Mayoi. It 
is a natural prima facie inference that if one of the 
tribes was “ Aryan ” {ariya-zantava, from zantu, 
“ clan ”), the rest were not. But we have to define 
“ Aryan,” and we must admit the strong probability 
that here it keeps its primary meaning of “noble.” 
Not that there is any remembrance of an original 
etymology — which etymology may indeed be only a 
myth itself,^ — but merely a survival of the hard fact 
that the sturdy invaders from the North were (like so 
many other conquerors) a relatively not numerous 
clan, forming an aristocracy like Homer’s Achaians 
or the Normans in England. If “Aryan” is to be 
used in its modern scientific sense, with limitation to 
language only, we may still be free to suppose that 
some others of the Median yevea spoke Old Persian 
or a closely kindred Iranian dialect. 

So we turn to the Behistan Hock and ask what it 
can tell us. Bagistana is in Media, and it may be 
assumed that the three languages of the Inscription 
would between them reach the whole population of 
1 See on this, p. 
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Media. These are Old Persian, Assyrian, and Susi- 
anian. Old Persian was accordingly adequate for all 
the Aryan-speaking people who would see the In- 
scription : there was no use for Gathic or Later 
Avestan — a fact we shall find of importance later. 
But why were the other languages there? One, 
agreeing with that of the inscriptions of Susiana, 
closely akin to Elamite (Tiele), witnesses that Cyrus 
brought with him from Elam the progenitors of a 
population that kept up the old language, or found 
their kin already settled there. The other, Assyrian, 
necessitates our recognising Semitic colonies in 
Media. The general result must surely be that the 
five Median tribes which were not ’Api^avrol may 
have spoken the Semitic or the Elamite dialect, and 
so fall outside the limits of Iranian. I do not say 
this is proved, but only that Tiele (see next page) 
does not bring us far. If I am right in my reading 
of the Ezekiel passage (p. 189), we may reasonably 
expect to find the Magi spread far beyond the limits 
of Media, as indeed their affinities with certain 
aboriginal customs would encourage us to presume. 
In that case they would be at least as likely to use 
the Assyrian (as the Rab-Mag of course did, if he 
was really an archimagus) or even the Susianian 
language. Of course, we have always to remember 
that we decide nothing about their racial affinities 
by determining their language. 

After defining the language of the Behistan In- 
scription, which stands between the Old Persian and 
the Assyrian, Tiele proceeds : ^ 

^ Beligionsgesch., ii. 53 (p.. 44 in Nariman’s English version, which 

I only, saw in the proof stage). 
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It is very possible, indeed, that the indigenous popu- 
lation of Media, subjugated by the Aryans, spoke a 
language of the same family as the Elamite ; but in the 
time of the Achsemenids and the Aryan dominion gener- 
ally it was certainly no longer the recognised language 
of the country. The ruling population of Media was 
Aryan ; the names of most of the kings mentioned by 
Herodotus, appearing partly also in the Old Persian cunei- 
form inscriptions, prove this. 

But is not this mere assertion ? How do we know 
that the population of Media was predominantly 
Aryan ? Considerations just mentioned, reinforced 
by other significant evidence, suggest that our ethno- 
graphy should recognise in Media at least two strains, 
a conquering caste and a more numerous aboriginal 
folk. The anxiety of Cambyses lest by Gaumata’s 
success the kingdom should pass to the Medes—\h^ 
manifest fact that Gaumata’s usurpation was popular, 
in that it meant the triumph of the indigenous over 
the alien power, — -these and cognate indications would 
seem to imply that Median was not simply a different 
branch of one Aryan stock, but the language of a 
people racially distinct from the Aryan Persians. 
And if Tiele really means to depend on the names 
of the Median kings as his central evidence, we may 
show the weakness of the case by simply turning to 
the history of Cyrus. He and Cambyses wei’e most 
certainly Aryans, for they were Acheemenids, and 
they probably had Aryan names : there is at least as 
strong a case for this claim as there is for making 
Deioces Aryan. But Cyrus did not originally rule 
over Aryans, for his own Cylinder Inscription shows 
that he was King of Ansan. Who rules over Aryans 
need not himself be Aryan — or vice versa\ Tiele 
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thinks that the names of Median kings in the 
eighth century, down to the reign of Sargon II. in 
Assyria, are not Aryan in sound. The list of Ctesias, 
which Oppert tried to explain from what we now 
call the Susianian, he rejects, but insists on the 
Aryan character of Fravarti§ (^paopri^s), Uvaksatara 
(Kua^apj??), and Dahyuka (AjjtoKJ??). The last named 
is the subject of Prof. Sayce’s naive note {Hero- 
dotus, p. 62 ), “A reign of fifty- three years indicates 
its unhistorical character.” Queen Victoria had 
nearly disposed of this argument when he wrote, 
or “ indicated her unhistorical character.” Assuming 
in preference that “the discoveries of recent years” 
have not quite “ brought to an end,” as Prof. Sayce 
declares (p. xxxiii), “ the long controversy which has 
raged over the credibility of Herodotus,” and that in 
all sorts of unexpected places the old historian gives 
us hints which enable us to solve problems otherwise 
hopeless, I should incline to read the history in a very 
different way from Tiele. Herodotus not only gives 
names of Median kings which may plausibly be 
interpreted as Aryan, but he tells a romantic story 
which connects Cyrus with the Median royal family. 
What if that story starts from a germ of truth after 
aU ? I am not proposing to rehabilitate Astyages 
as Cyrus’s maternal grandfather. But I do think it 
possible that Aryan kings in Media may have been 
members of the same conquering race which under 
the early Achgemenids established itself in Elam. 
The ’Api^avTol, whose chieftains they were, become 
in this way a warlike tribe pushing west from the 
prehistoric home of both branches of the Aryans, and 
subjugating a weak native population, just as the 
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Achaians and the Dorians successively subjugated 
Hellas. I am not sure that the resemblance may 
not be something more than a fortuitous parallel. 
The eight-footer Achsmenid Artachsees (Herodotus, 
vii. 117) was probably typical of Persian physique, 
although of course an outstanding specimen ; and it 
is hardly a wild flight of fancy to make the Persians 
cousins of the Achaians, sprung alike from the great 
Northern stock which gave big bones and muscles to 
Homer’s Greece, dowered heretofore with little beyond 
brains.^ But all this is in the nature of things highly 
speculative, and I return to what is certain. I only 
wish to claim here that the Aryan element in Media, 
as in Elam and Persis, is reasonably regai’ded as 
limited to a small but dominant race, which in parts 
of this area imposed its language upon the conquered, 
like our Saxon fathers when they invaded Britain. 
Strabo’s statement (xv. 2. 8 ; p. 724) that Persians and 
Medes were ofioyXarrroi wapa fjLiKpov belongs to a period 
when Persian — now verging towards Middle Persian ^ 
— had become the prevailing language of the Arsacid 
kingdom. When, therefore, he says (p. 529) that the 
Medes call an arrow rlypi^ ( = LAv tiyriS), he is not 
contributing towards the refutation of our thesis. 
Indeed, the passage quoted above might even be 
turned in our favour, for Strabo expressly says that 
the name Ariane covers partially Persians and Medes, 

^ On this see my essay in the volume dedicated to Prof. Ridge- 
way, referred to above, p. 5. 

Cumont (Textes et Monuments ^ p. 11 n.) notes the name Meher- 
dates in Tacitus, Afin. xi. 10, showing the Middle Persian Mihir for 
(Mc&pa^) MiOf'a : the date at which this presumably young man is 
named as a candidate for the Parthian throne is 47 a.d. That is 
only two generations after Strabo. 
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and Bactrians and Sogdians to the north, which are 
in fact nearly of one speech with (Persians and Medes).^ 
It is not quite clear whether all four Aryan folk-names 
are subject to ela-lv, or only the last two. But any- 
how the Persians and Medes are assumed to be of 
Aryan speech, and yet there is still a qualification 
suggesting that the Aryan speech does not cover the 
whole of their area even in Strabo’s day. The Aryan 
character of the Sogdians has been shown to us 
finally by the extensive new documents, but of 
course these are of a still later date. So also are the 
Manichjean MSS. from Turfan, which include Middle 
Persian and some specimens of a dialect supposed by 
Muller to be the language of Khorassan, “ the refuge 
of the Manichfeans ” (Fliigel).® 

1 should not wish to press very far any conclusions 

^ hr^KTUverai 8e Tovvo/ma rtvos Kal ILepcrthv 

Kal Mf/Scov Kol CTL Tcbv 7rpo5 apKTOV Ba/crpiW k<u SoyStavaiv * €tort yap ttois 
K ttt OflOyXoiTTOL TTapa fJLLKpoV (p. 724). 

2 There are some features in the scanty relics of this dialect 

which bring it nearer Avestan than the bulk of the MSS. Thus 
the numeral four is here caifar instead of cahan' (cafar once, p. 46) : 
fve is pcLnj^ pancamik (ordinal), against panz. One document (p. lOl) 
shows the word zavar, with the M.P. zor ( — strength) in the 
Pahlavi part of the same fragment : I note five other instances of 
zavar in Muller*s texts, and assume that these survivals are due to 
dialect-mixture. Specially interesting are the small fragments on 
p. 9S f. which give the panj marlaspandtih^ \\q\j elements’" — 

the last word is doubtful; they are 'artdv fravarthj, ‘‘pure ether 
(spirit)/^ vdt^ “ wind,’^ 'artakhuust^ “pure light,” ’ap, “ water,” 
“fire.” In the other texts (M.P.) we have vad^ adur. To 
frmmrtip we must return, only noting here that both it and arta 
show rt against the peculiar Avestan sk {am^ fravasi). Once more 
we have BfSardj “door,” which is nearer Avestan than dar of the 
M,P. texts. But these do not bring us yet anything peculiar to 
the Avestan dialect. 
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that might be drawn from the affinities I have thus 
sketched. They lead us, I think, to realise more 
effectively the consequences of the fact that Media 
is the Western limit of Iranian language in ancient 
times. Except for the perplexing Indian (or Aryan) 
gods at Boghaz-keui and the assumed Iranian names 
! of Mitanni chiefs, near the middle of the second 
millennium, we have no sign of Aryan language west 
of the forty-second meridian, to which limit the Medes 
and the Karduchi (Kurds) represent the Iranian 
branch.^ Iranian speech manifestly claims more and 
more of the ground as we go east. It is, therefore, 
at least natural to suggest that Media was the resist- 
^ ing medium in which the Iranian migration westward 
i was arrested, only a proportion of the population 

being affected by the language invasion from Persia, 
j The net result is that linguistic probabilities tend to 
I reinforce the inference, drawn above on stronger 
I grounds, that the Magi were part of the indigenous 
' population of Media. They may have been sooner or 

later assimilated to the Persians in speech, but in racial 
' characteristics, and in customs preserved by them from 
a remote antiquity as a sacred tribe, they owe nothing 
; to either Aryans or Semites, and are purely aboriginal. 


^ Can the Kurds repi’esent a swarm of nomads that left the main 
stream and struck southwards before reaching the north of the 
Caspian? The Sarmatae, just the other side of the Caucasus^ and 
the Ossetes who still hold the Caucasus region, mark this path of 
Iranian migration. We could account for the Iranian chiefs of the 
Mitanni in this way. As to Boghaz-keui, we must be content to 
wait for more information, and hold ourselves prepared to tear up 
some pet theories, if necessary, when it comes. On the Iranian 
character of Mitanni names 1 should be sorry to dogmatise. Have 
we really evidence enough ? (Compare p. 423 n.^.) 
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Having attempted thus to answer the question as 
to the affinities of the Magi on the eastern side of 
their native land, we may proceed to ask whether 
they had affinities on the west. It will be convenient 
to enlarge the question to include Parsism as we 
have it, whether Magian or Iranian, reformed or 
unreformed. How far, then, is Babylonian civilisation 
responsible for Avestan ideas? There is a strong 
party among Oriental historians who are bent on 
finding Babylon everywhere. I am not an expert 
in Semitic matters, and shall not even ask the obvious 
questions as to the evidence on which we are to regard 
the Babylonian mind as the one great original force 
in Oriental thought. But before I shut myself up 
within my own proper corner, I cannot help express- 
ing satisfaction in some signs of the times. I am not 
listening for the shout, “ Babylon the Great is fallen,” 
from serried ranks of scholarship ; but some check to 
the extravagance of a few learned enthusiasts is not 
unwelcome. My predecessor in this Lectureship, 
Dr Farnell, has in his Greece and Babylon rescued 
Hellas from absorption ; and believers in the most 
original nation of history will read his concluding 
sentence with relief : — 

So far, then, as our knowledge goes at present, there is 
no reason for believing that nascent Hellenism, wherever 
else arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, was 
fertilised by the deep springs of Babylonian religion or 
theosophy. 

With this we may set the rebuke which professional 
astronomers have been administering to a distin- 
guished group of Ass3Tiologists who have built up 
a system of “ Astral Mythology ” without apparently 
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thinking it necessary to learn some astronomy. The 
glory of Hipparchus as the first discoverer of preces- 
sion has been restored ; and with all our admiration for 
a pioneer civilising agency, we are no longer obliged 
to credit Babylon in the second or third millennium 
with the lead in every department of thought.^ 

So far as I can see, Parsism is as independent of 
Babylon as was Hellenism itself. Its silences are 
very eloquent. I may put first one that follows 
naturally on the topic just referred to. If Babylon 
was not quite so learned in star-lore as some enthusi- 
astic imaginations have feigned her, there can of course 
be no question as to the prominence of astrology in 
her religion. And in Parsism this is most conspicu- 
ously absent. We have seen that the Magi had a 
great reputation as astrologers, but that it was in their 
own right ; astrology never was at home in Parsism 
proper. Few sacred books have less about the stars 
than the A vesta. There is Tishtrya, the obvious 
exception that proves the rule. But it has been 
already observed that there is no suggestion of astro- 
logy in the use thus made of the most brilliant of the 
fixed stars — only a very natural mythology, account- 
ing for the fact that Sirius disappears in the Sun’s rays 
just during the hottest season of the year, the “ dog 
days.” ^ In early Parsism there is never a sign of that 
element which was so pervasive in Babylonian theo- 
logy, nor does the later development show any in- 
vasion of the kind. 

^ See the severe criticism of ^‘ Astral Mythology/' by Mr E. W. 
MaiuiKler of Greenwich Observatory, in the London Qtiarterly Review 
for October 1912. 

On this subject see p. 2S £ 
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Another pervasive element in Babylonian theology 
is the pairing olF of deities, and the prominence of 
mother-goddesses. This is most significantly absent 
in early Parsism. The Greeks observed ^ that Persian 
religion knew no sex distinction among divinities, and 
for the most genuine Zoroastrianism this is strictly 
true. There is, of course, one very prominent goddess 
in the A vesta as we have it. Anahita claims a Yasht 
to herself, and it is apparently as old as any other 
Yasht. But that Anahita is a foreigner all our 
evidence converges to prove. In the time of Hero- 
dotus the cult was new, and the historian’s blunder 
in calling her “ Mitra ” ® suggests that she was at first 
simply a pendant to the great Aryan divinity, devised 
on the model familiar to the Semites. Herodotus 
himself asserts that the cult came “ from the Assyrians 
and the Arabians.” Her name, “ the undefiled,” is a 
cult title of a type familiar to us in Greek religion — 
as Zevs MetXt'xto? and the like. But, as sometimes 
happens in Greek, there is considerable suspicion of 
popular etymology. Jensen® pointed out that the 
name stood as Nahitta in the Susianian version of 
the inscription of Mnemon, which might come from 
an Elamite Nahunti. Cumont^ mentions as pos- 
sibly connected the Semitic Anat, which Tiele also 
mentions, though preferring another connexion. In 
the same note {Eeligionsgesck, ii, 255 n.) he even 
suggests that Ardvi Siira (“moist and mighty,” on 

^ See Diogenes Laertins below, p. 413, and note there. 

2 See p. 394. 

^ In WKZMy 189^, p. 66, Cf. also W. Foy*s discussion of the 
inscription in the same journal, 1900, pp. 277 if. 

^ EEE^ i, s,v, Anahita. See further below, p. 394. 
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Bartholomae’s view) was an attempt to translate the 
title rubat bilit, often attached to Istar’s name. On 
some views of the meaning of ardvi this would not 
be at all impossible : if it were akin to Lat. ardms, 
the meaning “exalted lady” would bring it near 
enough to the Babylonian title in question. On this, 
however, I am not able to express an opinion, and 
will only say that a priori grounds for expecting 
both name and cult to be ultimately Babylonian are 
strong. This does not prevent its having been 
grafted upon an Iranian river-cult, specially con- 
nected with the Oxus. But the late arrival of 
Anahita upon the scene of Zoroastrianism, coupled 
with the express statement of Herodotus, makes her 
foreign origin fairly certain. We can even date the 
rise of the cult as an element in Iranian religion. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon is the first of the AchEemenian 
Kings to name any god but Mazdah, and he prays to 
“ Auramazda, Anahita, and Mithra.” Three times in 
the Old Persian inscriptions he names the deities in 
this order, with the Mother-goddess significantly 
before the old Iranian deity, who was apparently 
being used ^ to cover her advance. (It may even be 
significant that Artaxerxes III. (Ochus) names only 
“Auramazda and the god {baga) Mithra”: among 
Iranians the cult of the Mother was not likely to thrive 
greatly, and Mithra might easily carry off her spoils, 
after having been reintroduced very largely in the char- 
acter of a male counterpart for Anahita on the Semitic 
model.) Now we read in Berosus ^ that Mnemon was 

^ If the mistake of Herodotus in calling her MtVpa may be ex- 
plained as on p. 238. 

2 Fragm. Clem. Alex., Protrept, v. § 65 (p. 57). 
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the pioneer in introducing images of the gods, and 
the worship of Anaitis, whose statue he set up “in 
Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana for Persians and 
Bactrians,^ and Damascus and Sardis.” We can 
hardly doubt that in the Yasht dedicated to Anahita 
we have a description of her drawn from one of these 
statues — a useful incidental evidence for the dating 
of the Yashts. How she took over functions origin- 
ally appropriate to the Fravashis in the unrefornaed 
Iranian religion, and to Haurvatat and Ameretat in 
Zarathushtra’s system, is explained elsewhere.^ 

In this conspicuous but late feature of the religion, 
then, we may frankly acknowledge a debt. This, how- 
ever, is clearly not enough to account for Prof. Eduard 
Meyer s emphatic statement that “ Babylon ... in- 
fluenced most strongly the civilisation and religion 
of Iran.” When we turn to Meyer’s G-eschickte we 
find that the statement just quoted may easily be 
misunderstood.^ He insists that the influence belongs 
to the Persian period. Babylon was responsible for 
fixing the Amshaspands as seven — answering to the 
planetary deities,— but had nothing to do with their 
original conception nor with that of the Indian 
Adityas, as Oldenberg would like us to believe. In 
fact, the religious elements assignable to Babylonian 
influence, on Meyer’s own showing, are so late and 
so relatively unimportant that it is not quite easy to 

^ We should connect this with her Iranian origin as genius of the 
Oxus river. Meyer, however (Gesck^ hi. 126 ), renders '‘in Per- 
sepolis and Baktria : the text seems corrupt. 

2 Compare the argument at the close of Lecture II.; and on the 
relation of Anahita to the Fravashis and the last two Amshaspands, 
see p. 271 £ 

^ See especially hi. 126. 
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see how his compendious statement of the extent of 
that influence can be acquitted of exaggeration — 
perhaps in the process of Anglicising his article for 
appearance in the Encyclopaedia ! 

A few lines should be given to this matter of the 
Heptad, a subject which has already been discussed 
(p. 98 f.). We have seen that the Hymns of Zara- 
thushtra are full of the divine attributes which at 
a later period were collected into a sacred hexad, 
with the name am9sa spdnta (Amshaspands), or 
“Holy Immortals.” But the Gathas do not even 
give us a hexad : there are other abstractions there 
with the rank of ahurn, and we have no statement 
which would show us where to draw the line. There 
is accordingly an innovation when with the pi’ose 
“Seven Chapters Gatha” the Amshaspands are 
collected into one body with a special name. And 
when in the Yashts, later still, we find Mazdah 
associated with the Six to make a Heptad — or 
Sraosha added to their company so as to produce a 
body of “ seven spirits before the Throne,” — we are 
naturally inclined to recognise influence from the 
Babylonian planetary gods. It is worth noticing that 
when at a very early date the name of Mazdah him- 
self was borrowed by the Assyrians,^ he was con- 
nected with seven Igigi, spirits whose “sevenness” 
may very well have supplied the hint for post- 
Gathic Parsism. As Tiele-Soderblom (p. 227 f.) 
suggests, we may possibly recognise Semitic in- 
fluence in other Indian and Iranian sevens. When, 
then, Cheyne and Gunkel claim for the Semitic 
side what proved the ultimate form of Persian 
1 Assara MasaS, see p. 31. 
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“ archangelology,” we may acquiesce without re- 
luctance. 

Two suggestions of SpiegeF have been taken up 
by later writers. Prof. Meyer thinks that the pure 
Zarathushtrian system made every man meet an 
individual judgement three days after death: in 
contrast with this stands the idea of a general day 
of judgement, which must therefore be an importa- 
tion. We must reserve the “ Great Transaction,” 
as it is a Gathic conception, which, however, 
would on the Prophet’s own scheme be a new 
beginning for the world as a whole, and need have 
no relation to the individual. If the Semitists care 
to claim the impulse that brought the individual 
into this scheme, no harm is done. Prof. H. 
Zimmern ^ thinks the idea of an end of the world by 
fire is probably Babylonian. His only evidence is 
Berosus (in Seneca) ; and one would like to ask of 
those who think the ayah ® borrowed, whether 

the Stoics must also have borrowed their eKvipwo-ii. 
We should need very good evidence indeed to prove 
Babylonian influence upon Zarathushtra’s own teach- 
ing, such as this one suggestion would involve. 

Two smaller points may be added from GunkeP — 
the assignment of each month and each day to its 
special genius ; and the recognition of four “ regent ” 
stars, one in each quarter of the sky, as seen in the 
Tishtrya Yasht. The former may have been in 

^ Eran, Altertumskunde, ii l65~7. 

2 In KAT% 560. 

® See Lecture V. for this and other eschatological ideas here 
alluded to. 

^ Zum religmisgeschicMlicken Verstdndnis des N,T,j pp. 17 and 8 n. 
— the former from E. Meyer* 
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operation in the early Acha;menian age, and has of 
course no connexion with Zarathushtra. The latter, 
with anything else that implied a careful observation 
of the stars, might as well come from the Magi as 
from Babylon. Prof. Gunkel’s next point, that “ the 
division of world history as a world-year into four 
great ages is probably found in Berosus, and depends 
on the Babylonian observation of solar precession,” 
must, as shown on p. 237, drop its last element under 
the astronomer’s proof that the Babylonians knew 
nothing whatever of precession till they could learn 
it from Hipparchus. As we see below (p. 404 f.), 
there is very great doubt whether the Four Ages 
entered Parsism before the Sassanian epoch. 

There may be other features of Later Avestan 
religion in which Babylonian influence could be 
reasonably suspected. I have no desire whatever 
to contest them. The complete freedom of “ Early 
Zoroastrianism ” from such influence comes out more 
and more clearly from the inquiry, and constitutes a 
new proof not so much of its antiquity — for to outdo 
Babylon in antiquity we should need to put Zara- 
thushtra baek with the classical writers to 6000 b.c. — 
as of its geographical separation. We might even pre- 
sent some items to make a case for borrowing in the 
opposite direction. There is, as already observed, an 
adaptation of the Iranian divine name to the Assyrian 
pantheon, and the date must fall in the second millen- 
nium. With this may be set the fact that the winged 
solar disk as a symbol of deity was borrowed from 
Egypt alike by Achsemenian Persians and by Assyrians. 
Whether independently or not, and by which people 
first, I have no qualifications for deciding. 
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The possibility that Babylon infected the Aryans 
in their prehistoric unity has been mooted by notable 
scholars, of whom we need only name Johannes 
Schmidt and Hermann Oldenberg. The former 
devised, a generation since, the one argument, worth 
calling an argument, which has ever been urged in 
favour of the old assumption that the Indo-European 
Urheimat was in Asia. Schmidt found certain con- 
tacts between the Indo-European numeral system and 
the Babylonian sexagesimal reckoning, and one or 
two in the culturally most important field of metals. 
The inference was that our language-family must 
have radiated from some region within reach of 
Babylonian civilisation. But Hirt proved that the 
peculiarities of our numeral system showed really 
a duodecimal system, not a sexagesimal, crossing the 
decimal at certain points : our own eleven and twelve, 
against the ’teens, are enough to illustrate it. And 
one or two similarities in the names of metals can 
clearly prove nothing. We know too well what the 
long arm of coincidence can achieve in language 
to rest far-reaching conclusions upon much closer 
resemblances than these. 

Prof. Oldenberg’s venture ^ is less daring. He asks 
whether the contrast of Varuna and Indra, the ethical 
and the mere elemental divinity, may not betray 
signs of contact with the West. The Semites 
reached an ethical view of life earlier than the Indo- 
Europeans : is it a mere chance that suspicion of 
Semitic influence should suggest itself here in the 
similar tone of an Accadian- Babylonian hymn to the 
Moon-god, and in Vedic hymns to Varuna, who for 

^ Eeligio7i des Veda^ 195* See also p. 74 n. above. 
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Oldenberg represents the moon? If Prof. Olden- 
berg is right— and his great authority prompts us 
to give any suggestion of his a most respectful 
hearing —we should probably go beyond his actual 
proposal, and 6nd the contact in the Aryan period. 
For obviously what is said of Varuna applies 
much more emphatically to Ahura Mazdah. But 
after all we find plenty of abstractions in primitive 
Roman religion, and ethical conceptions in the earliest 
Greek thought that we know. Themis and Ananke 
— the last not unlike Asha in some respects — were 
even independent of Zeus. Is it not at least un- 
proven that an Indo-European people was wholly 
incapable of discoveries on these lines? A people 
whose worship included the Sky, loftiest of all 
nature-deities, and those ancestor-gods who are ever 
the most potent to stir up the feeling of a close bond 
between religion and conduct, had native material 

on which to work without help from the outside. 

So we may, I venture to think, dismiss all round 
the notion that Parsism owes anything material to 
the religion of the powerful culture on her west. 
The conclusion would have been popular with the 
poets of the Yashts, who would certainly be slow to 
admit that they had borrowed from that quarter. 
Azhi Dahfi-ka, the three-headed dragon, had his 
abode in JBawri {Yt 5^)-. so early did the name of 
the great city acquire the sinister connotation it has 
held through many ages! In the light of that 
antagonism I cannot greatly wonder that only in 
secondary and inconsiderable matters the Farsi Bible 
took anything from Babel. 

We must now turn to another field in which it 
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will prove that Magianism has been at work. It 
takes us westward again, and the result of the 
inquiry will be to confirm by another line of evi- 
dence the case we have been constructing. Once 
more we find influences credited to “ Persian religion ” 
which turn out to have been almost exclusively 
Magian ; and once more, by the unexpected absence 
of characteristically Zarathushtrian traits, we are 
led to comment on the meagreness of proof that 
the Iranian Prophet’s doctrine had any real influence 
outside Eastern Iran before the Sassanian era. The 
establishment of this thesis, that the Magi are really 
responsible for everything in Zoroastrianism that 
influenced the Western world, is so important that 
we may reasonably devote considerable space to the 
new evidence on this account, quite apart from the 
intrinsic interest of the subject itself. 

That there is some connexion between the Book 
of Tohit ajodi Iranian religion has long been recog- 
nised ; but the nature of that connexion has generally 
been read in what I venture to call impossible ways. 
I have been led towards an amended form of a theory 
I set forth some years ago.^ In restating the theory 
I shall offer in support an attempted reconstruction 
of the story in what I conceive to have been something 
like its original shape. Since proposing my theory 
I have received unexpected and welcome encourage- 
ment from the discovery that it had helped a fellow- 
worker coming to the study of Tobit from another 
side. The Rev. D. C. Simpson, editing Tobit for 
the Oxford Apocrypha, had used my paper of 1900 
in building up a theory that the book was written 

^ “The Iranian Background of Tobit/* Expositoty Times^ xi. S57. 
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in Egypt at a considerably earlier date than some 
critics allow, and that an underlying folk-story was 
brought to Egypt by Persian soldiers of the time 
of Cambyses. His difficulty was the supposed 
presence of strictly Zoroastrian elements in this 
assumed original. Meanwhile I had been myself 
revising my own hypothesis, and had concluded (as 
will be seen below) that there is no need to postulate 
anything at all in the Median story that bears the 
stamp of Zarathushtra. My amended theory there- 
fore removes the one difficulty in an account of the 
book framed on wholly independent lines. And 
simultaneously Mr Simpson’s thesis fits in exactly 
with my independent view of the religion professed 
by Cyrus and Cambyses, as simply Iranian daiva- 
worship, without any trace of Zarathushtra’s Reform. 
The date and history of our present Tobit does not 
concern me here, for 1 am only proposing to recon- 
struct out of it an Iranian story used in its com- 
position. I previously assumed that this story came 
into Israelite hands in Media, where were settled 
the descendants of the Northerners deported by 
Sargon in 721 b.c. (cf. 2 Kings 17®). But clearly 
Mr Simpson’s view will suit my requirements equally 
well. 1 may content myself with referring to his 
argument, only remarking that Jews in Egypt are 
much more likely to have originated an edifying 
narrative of pure Yahwisra than a community of 
the “Lost Ten Tribes” in Media, whose loss of 
nationality was confessedly due to apostasy from 
the national religion. 

Tobit moves in a Median atmosphere. Its scene 
is largely laid in Raga, “ the Zoroastrian,” as it was 
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afterwards called. That it enshrines heterogeneous 
folk-lore is fairly obvious, and our theory only pre- 
sumes that for a purpose which does not matter to 
us now — Mr Simpson has a very ingenious sugges- 
tion — this was used in the eonstruction of a story 
adapted to Jewish ideas. The old Semitic folk- 
story of Ahiqar is part of its material. And, as 
has been often recognised, the motive of “The 
Grateful Dead Man,” found in the folk-lore of widely 
separated countries, lies at the foundation of the 
whole story, with the obvious substitution of an 
angel for the ghost — a substitution made easier by 
the fact that the folk-story in Media would naturally 
introduce the dead man as acting by his “double,” 
his “angel” (Acts 12^®), or, in other words, his 
fravashi. 

My theory is most satisfactorily expounded by a 
conjectural restoration of the Median story which I 
postulate as the original of Tobit. I have en- 
deavoured, accordingly, in an Appendix printed helow 
(p. 332 f. ), to tell the story in outline, with notes to 
show my sources, and to point out the passages in 
Tobit which I am reconstructing, where these are 
not obvious from the sequence of the tale itself. My 
story, of course, pretends to no sort of authority : it 
only offers a specimen to show in what way the 
writer may have adapted his material. He found, we 
may suppose, a popular legend which with some not 
very serious modifications might be used among his 
own co-religionists in Egypt with clear possibilities 
of edification. Dr Rendel Harris’s The Dioscuri in 
the Christian Legends gives abundant illustrations of 
a method of adaptation which has been fruitful in 
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later days, though rarely, if ever, applied so wisely 
and welld With such a purpose, quietly ignoring 
the features which his own religion could not accept, 
our author rewrote the Mdrchen, saying to himself 
the while, 

Trutli embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 

Leaving, then, most of the details of my case to be 
gathered from the text and notes of my hypothetical 
“ Median folk-story ” as reconstructed below, I put 
together here a few general arguments in its favour. 
The case rests upon the broad fact that there are 
traces in Tobit of the most important factors in 
Magianism, as distinguished from the other strata in 
complete Avestan Parsism. Magic may clearly be 
recognised in the use made of the fish’s heart, gall, and 
liver, though of course this is not specially distinctive. 
The extraordinary stress laid upon burial is most 
naturally explained as an adaptation from an original 
in which a leading motive was the proper treatment 
of the bodies of the dead. Kohut’s suggestion that 
the insistence on burial is anti-Parsie polemic does 
not explain the language used. Alternative methods 
of disposal are not even hinted at. Then comes 
the other specially Magian practice, that of consan- 
guineous marriages. Our author comes fairly near 
this when he cites the example of Abraham; but 
in his story he seems to contemplate the marriage 
of cousins, and his presumed Median original must 

^ There are excellent examples in Mr J. C. Lawson's Modem 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion. Thus the Rape of 
Persephone survives in a story of Saint Demetra ” and her 
daughter^ with a Turk to play Hades. 
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have applied the doctrine in this way. Of course, 
there is nothing in Tobit even to hint at marriage 
within “prohibited degrees” — any more than there 
is a hint of the dakhma ; but the curious coinci- 
dence that two of the most earnestly pressed morals 
of the Book concern the proper treatment of the 
dead, and the duty of marrying within the kin, is 
most naturally explained by such a postulate. The 
absolutely otiose dog which figures in the story, so 
utterly without meaning as it stands, and foreign 
to all the associations of the dog in Hebrew litera- 
ture, bears out strongly our inference with regard 
to the former of these two Magian practices, always 
coupled together in the mind of Greek students of 
Persian customs. And as to the second, we find 
corroboration in the curious and illogical reasons, 
so often insisted on, for Tobias’s being the husband 
marked out for Sarah by the law and the custom. 
The appeal to Num. 36®, which figures in the marginal 
reference at Tob. 6^®, cannot bear this weight, for it 
only prescribes marriage within the tribe: we can 
hardly assume that the tribe of Tobit was so reduced 
that Tobias was the only young man available for 
Sarah as an heiress! If my reading is right, the 
original story had the KJwetuk-das in what has 
always been the popular form, current to-day as 
the Parsi exegesis of the Pahlavi dicta on the subject, 
the marriage of first cousins. 

Next I come to the most obvious contact with 
Parsism, the fiend Asmodmus. The peculiar form 
in which Cod. B reads the name, 'AcrpioSavs, acc. 
’Aa-fiuiSavv, is dearly original, for ’AarfioSaiog is a very 
palpable Hellenising of a bizarre form. And with 
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its acceptance goes one of the scanty reasons for 
allowing the Talmudic Ashmedai a Semitic ety- 
mology. As Griinbaum pointed out long ago 
(ZDJfG, xxxi. 216 ff.), Ashmedai in the Talmud 
differs widely from Asmodjeus in Tobit and Aeshma 
in the Avesta: he is not really bad, but a playful 
imp, with a highly coloured dramatic character, very 
unlike the colourless abstraction of Parsi demonology. 
So “ to destroy,” which would suit Tobit, is 

inappropriate as soon as we get the word into a 
purely Semitic atmosphere. ’Aa-fioSavg, or still better 
' Acr/jLwSav?, comes very near the Avestan Aesmo- 
daeva, when treated as a single word. But as I 
think it probable that all these names came into 
Greek through Old Persian, where alone they were 
made single words (see pp. 109 f., 425), I waive this and 
only point out that the v excellently represents the 
u of an O.P. *Aismadaiva, which is lost in Aa/noSaw?. 
Now it is noteworthy that in the Avesta, as we have 
it, the actual collocation Aesma daeva does not occur, 
though it does 'in the Bundahish, which is based on 
a mass of lost Avestan matter. But he is, in fact, 
the chief of the demons after Angra himself, in the 
Later Avesta. Like Angra (see p. 202), he is only 
a casual personification (“ Wrath ”) in the Gathas, 
if, indeed, we are justified in giving him the initial 
capital at all. His “ bad pre-eminence ” appears to 
be due to the Magi. Zarathushtra had been content 
with very few demon names, and the Magi had to 
make the most of rather scanty material. In my 
former paper I thought it necessary to explain why 
Asmodffius in Tobit was rather Lust than Hate; 
but it seems needless trouble. Asmodgeus kills 
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Sarah’s husbands, and his motive naay just as well 
have been the one as the other, if not rather both. 

It remains to comment on the only two considera- 
tions which might militate against our attributing 
Tobifs original to the Magian stratum of Parsism. 
There is just one point in which seems to point 
to Zarathushtra’s own contribution, the doctrine of 
the Amesha Spenta. Raphael is one of “ the seven 
angels who stand in the presence and go in before 
the glory of the Lord” (12 ’®h). But in Zara- 
thushtra’s own system the Amesha were six; and 
there is reason to suspect Semitic influence in the 
change to seven, requiring the addition of either 
Ahura himself at their head — which is expressly 
excluded by the language of Tob. 12^®, where “the 
Holy One” is added — or Sraosha at the lower end 
of their company. We may even plead that the 
“seven Igigi,” who accompany Assara Maza§ in 
the Assyrian inscription discussed elsewhere (p. 31), 
show a very early trace of this contamination. If 
so, the original of Tobit is still Magian, and need 
have no really Zoroastrian elements at all. 

This is confirmed by a very notable omission in the 
Book, which at first seemed to me a difficulty. There 
is not a sign of any eschatology. Those who have 
dated theBook in the second century a.d. — improbably 
enough — must assume that it is of Sadducee origin. 
If purely Jewish, and sufficiently early, its complete 
freedom from any outlook on a future life would be 
no difficulty. But if it is based on a Magian original 
we have an equally good reason for expecting no 
eschatology. In Parsism, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, there was a doctrine of immortality in the 
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earliest Iranian stratum, cognate with that in the 
Veda; and Zarathushtra enlarged and enhanced it 
till it became the very centre of the Religion. There 
is no element in it in which we can see the smallest 
reason to suspect a Magian origin. Indeed, as 
Boklen points out {Pars. Esch. ^102), the extraordinary 
care the Magi took to destroy the corpse is (as ancient 
ideas go) in itself a presumption against their having 
originally cherished any hope of a resurrection.^ 

^ As a serious offset against the approval of the editor of Tobit 
in the Oxford Apocrypha, published while this hook was passing 
through the press, I have to record Bishop Casartelli’s dissent, in an 
interesting letter to me ( J une 6, 1 9 1 3). I cite the main part in full : — 

*^^The book strikes me rather as being of purely Jewish origin, 
but certainly written in a Mazdean [Magian you would say] milieu^ 
and directly pointed against prevailing Mazdean ideas and practices 
as found all round. Hence the insistence on earth-burial as even 
a sacred work, directed against the ideas oi nasus^ corpse-pollution, 
etc. The very dog seems brought in as the purely domestic house 
dog — the ‘‘harmless, necessary” dog, — stripped of all the super- 
stitious ideas of the Sag-did, The old hither is blinded by a 
swallow’s dung, i.e. probably by a bird belonging to Ahura Mazda's 
realm : physical evil therefore is not merely a creature of Angro- 
Mainyus ; and so on. I think this theme could be plausibly 
worked out.” 

in a further letter (June 13) he adds: “I did not mean to 
suggest any very overt ‘polemic’ in TobiL It might have been 
all the more telling if merely implied in the redaction of the book, 
apart altogether from the question of its origin.” 

It will be noticed that Dr Casartelli practically holds to Kohut's 
view, to which I have referred above, adding to it a tempting 
suggestion in his interpretation of the swallows. But were they 
swallows? Jerome thought so, but crTpovBla is indifferent wammt 
where the precise was available. ^rpovOla is a rather 

general word for small birds, many of whom would belong to the 
creation of Ahura : here evidence is conflicting, Herodotus (below, 
p. 398) puts birds indiscriminately into the evil creation, while 
Plutarch does the reverse (p. 400). 
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THE FRAVASHIS 

The Earth. Ere Babylon was dust, 

The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met his own image walking in the garden. 

That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there ai'e two worlds of life and death : 

One that which thou beholdest ; but the other 
Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live. 

Till death unite them and they part no more. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound. 

- The most conspicuous of all the conceptions of 
Parsism which do not owe their origin to the 
Founder, or receive his seal, is that of the Fravashi, 
the spiritual counterpart of a man. Since it is 
beyond question earlier than Zarathushtra, and 
very obviously survived the silence with vrhich he 
treated it, we are justified in bringing it within our 
survey. And since it has had large influence outside 
its original home, and in its history and development 
is of high importance in the philosophy of religion, 
it does not seem to be disturbing the balance of this 
course if we give the subject a special investigation 
in some detail. 

Persian religion claims, of course, no monopoly in 
the notion that every man has a “ double,” spiritual 
or embodied. The Egyptian Ka is a conception 

iU 
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clearly independent but decidedly kin. The Roman 
Genius, as we shall see, stands very near to the 
Fravashi, and the Greek ayadog Sal/noov not much 
further away. In Babylonian hymns the phrase 
“ my god ” or “ my goddess ” is said by Cheyne 
{JEB, 5440) to be “equivalent to the worshippers 
better self.” A genetic relation has been more or 
less probably claimed for more than one of these. 
In medieval thought the figure of the Guardian 
Angel developed one side of the conception. The 
other side, that of an embodied JDoppelganger, pro- 
duced in popular legend a curious variety of fancies. 
In the lines quoted at the head of this Lecture, 
Shelley tells of Zoroaster meeting his own Fravashi, 
as we translate him ; and he goes on with words that 
describe the Parsi conception with remarkable exact- 
ness,’^ showing that he had somehow got hold of 
good sources of information as to Oriental lore. The 
idea has been used with tremendous power as an 
allegory in Stevenson’s JDr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. 
Not less effective as an allegory, and told ’ with 
literary grace that fits it to be named even with 
that masterpiece, is Mr Canton’s story of “The 
King Orgulous ” in the Childs Book of Saints. 
These very miscellaneous parallels, ranging from 

^ That Zoroaster remained “sole of men” in this experience is 
challenged by Goethe^ who tells us in Dicktung und Wakrkeit of his 
meeting an apparition of himself on horseback. Indeed, Shelley 
had read a similar story in an Italian book^ which so impressed him 
that his friends one night found him walking in sleep and shrieking 
for terror in a dream which repeated the story. (I owe the parallels 
in this note to my friend Mr Canton, whom I consulted as to the 
existence of legends supplying a basis for his own conception.) 
On Shelley's sources, see above, p. 9% 
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;Wgh literature down ■ to ■ the child-like fancies of a, 
savage about his shadow, help to illustrate^ the 
great variety of applications which this simple idea 
has had in human history. We may proceed now 
to trace its origins and development within the 
limits of Parsism.^ 

The Fravashis are beyond doubt in the first instance 
ancestor spirits. ■ Whether this is their sole origin, 
as Soderblom seems to hold, will be discussed later 
in our inquiry, which may start from the features 
which clearly attach themselves to this primitive 
conception. We should, however, have before us 
from the first the fact that the Fravashi takes its 
place as one of five souls belonging to men — living, 
dead, or unborn. Thus: 

We adore the vitality, the self, the perception, the soul, 
and the Fravashi ^ of righteous {asavan) men and women 
that understand the Religion, who in present, future, or 
past win the victory, who have won the victory for Asha 


^ Special literature on the subject may be mentioned. Prof. N. 
Sodei-blom’s monograph, Les Fravashis (in RHR, 1899)> is the most 
important, but it only deals with one of the two aspects. So does 
Prof. E, Lehmann in ERE^ i. 454 f. (^S^ncestor'-worship and cult of 
the dead (Iranian) I may refer also to my fortheoming article, 
Fravashi,’^ in and my paper, is his Angel,’’ in Joiirn, of 

TheoL Studies y 190 ^ j pp. 514-527, in wdiich the possibility of Biblical 
analogues is discussed— necessarily passed over here. 

2 These five souls, as we might call them, seem to be independent 
of the fivefold division of human personality in the Palilavi books. 
An unedited text from the Great Bundahish is thus given by Darme- 
steter, Le ZA, ii. 500 : 

Anhrmazd a compose Phommede cinq 414m ents — le corps {tan), la 
P^me (ravdn), la forme (dtv^nah), et le /r6har [fravashi]. Le corps est ia 
partie materielle. La vie est P414ment lie an vent [two illegible words follow]. 
L’ame est ce qui, dans le corps, avec le secoiirs des sens {b6d), eiitend, voit, 
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The Fravashi is the highest part, the divine and 
immortal part, of man; and just as the irvevfxa in 
the New Testament is never associated with “un- 
spiritual” men, so in the developed Parsi theology 
the Fravashi was always, as here, “ of the righteous ” 
alone. Originally, as we shall see, this was only 
because ancestor-spirits are manes, “good folks,” in 
all sorts of religions. To them in Parsism belonged 
the intercalated last five days of the year, which made 
up the shortage of twelve thirty-day months, together 
with the five days preceding these, the “ Gatha days.” 
The ten, which fell in March, were called Hama- 
spaOmaedaya : the etymology is much disputed.^ In 
Sassanian times the name Farvardigdn “ (days) 
belonging to the Fravashis,” appears : in a record 
of the sixth century it is given as (povp^lyav and 
translated veicuia (Darmesteter, Le ZA, ii. 503). The 
account of this festival given in Albiruni (ed.^ Sachau, 

paiie et connait. La forme (litt. “ le miroir, Timage ”) est ce qni est deyaut 
le Seigneur Auhrmazd. Ces elements ont ete crees de telle nature que quand 
sous I’action du demon i’liomme nieurt, le corps retourne a la terre, la vie au 
vent, la forme au soleii, et Tame se lie au Frdhar, de sorte qii’ils ne peuvent 
faire perir Tame. 

Tlie form ” and the body have ejected two of the five spiritual 
elements of the Avestan text. Vitality/’ ^Lsoul/’ and fVavashi 
are common to the two lists. Perception ” (baoBah) answers to 
body the senses, through which the soul Pahl. ravtin) hears, 

sees, speaks, and knows.” 

A triple division appears in the Dinkart account of the Prophet’s 
entrance into this woi'ld (Jackson, Zoroaster, 24 £). The Glory and 
the Fravashi I deal with together below (p. 275). The third element 
is the ‘^^Substantial Nature’’ {gdhar), or material essence, which was 
brought to Zarathushtra’s parents, combined with the elements of 
milk, by the agency of the twin Amshaspands presiding over Water 
and Plants. 

^ See Soderblom, Les Fravashis (henceforth cited as Sod.), 5 ; Bar- 
tholomae, Zum AirWb, 243. 
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p.'210) may be quoted, before we go back to Avestaii:' 
material: 

The last five days of this nioiith [Jibaii], the first of 
which is Ashtadh, are called Farwardajaii. During this 
time people put food in the halls of the dead and drink 
on the roofs of the houses, believing that the spirits of 
their dead during these days come out from the places of 
their reward or their punishment, that they go to the 
dishes laid out for them, imbibe their strength and suck 
their taste. They fumigate their houses with juniper, 
that the dead may enjoy its smell The spirits of the 
pious men dwell among their families, children, and rela- 
tions, and occupy themselves with their affairs, although 
invisible to them. 

Regarding these days there has been among the Persians 
a controversy. According to some, they are the last five 
days of the month Aban ; according to others, they are the 
Andergih, i.e, the five Epagomenae which are added 
between Aban and Adhar-mah, When the controversy 
and dispute increased, they adopted all (ten) days in 
order to establish the matter on a firm basis, as this is 
one of the chief institutes of their religion^ and because 
they wished to be careful, since they were unable to 
ascertain the real facts of the case. So they called the 
first five days the first Farwardajan, and the following 
five days the second Farwardajan ; the latter, however, is 
more important than the former. 

The first day of these is the first day of the 

sixth Gahanbar, in which God created man. It is called 
HaTna^papnaMhaemgdh. 

There are some obviously late elements embedded 
in this mostly very primitive ritual, or rather in the 
interpretation of it whieh Albirum reports as current 
in his time (1000 a,b.). The connexion of the 
Gahanbars with days of creation is not of Avestan 
antiquity, and may be due to Semitic influence in 
the Sassanian period. More important for our 
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present purpose is the suggestion that the souls 
tetnvJXQd frovi heaven and hell. This may be only 
Albminfs own inference, for it is highly improbable 
that Parsis would admit the possibility of the 
Fravashis’ coming from hell. Indeed, even their 
coming from heaven is incongruous enough, when we 
note the way the ritual provides for their assumed 
wants, with food and clothing and shelter. The fes- 
tival is a manifest survival, as inconsistent with the 
higher religion as the corresponding implications of 
All Souls’ Day are with the Christianity professed by 
many backward communities observing it in Europe. 
Sbderblom (p. 21 f.) collects sundry indications that 
the Fravashis as souls of the dead were conceived to 
dwell in places which cannot be brought into agree- 
ment with the Zarathushtrian teaching that the 
righteous soul at death passed away from earth 
altogether into the heaven of Ahura Mazdah. He 
denies (p. 42) the Avestan character of the doctrine 
that the Fravashi (of the living or the dead or the 
unborn) dwells with Ahura; and he even questions 
the common assumption that unbelievers have no 
fravashi, derived from the standing title “ fravashis of 
the pious” (p. 66).^ The fact is manifest that the 
whole conception is antecedent to any ethical system 
of rewards and punishments after death. Our limits 
exclude discussion as to various later eiforts to 
reconcile these ideas with the religion which failed 
to drive out the hoary superstition, even as 
Christianity has failed in a large part of the Christian 

^ Note Soderblom’s quotation from the Saddar Bundahish (see 
the reference in Justi’s Handhuck, p. 200), showing that the Fravashi 
of an unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his baoSak, 
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world. There is no need to attempt any reconcilia- 
tion for the age of the Yashts; for we have seen 
already that the religion of the Yashts is frankly 
independent of Zarathushtra and far older than 
his reform, to which it only yields an occasional 
lip-service. 

Some quasi-physical characteristics of the Fravashis 
may be noted at this point. There seems a reason- 
able probability that Fravashis are actually pictured 
on well-known monuments of Iran. A Sassanian 
bas-relief (Sod., 68 n.®) appears to have the name of 
Ahura Mazdah. We are encouraged to think that 
the winged figure of the upper part of a man, with 
a flowing robe, before which Darius is represented 
standing at Persepolis, is meant for the deity of his 
worship. But since there is evidence, especially from 
Herodotus (see p. 391), that the Persians tolerated no 
images of the gods, we are justified in recognising the 
Fravashi of Ahura. Wings are indeed expressly 
suggested by the Farvardin ^ asht itself ( J ^ 13 ), 
and agree with the general conception of these genii 
as aerial and swift. Dr Casartelii {The Religion of 
the Great Kings, p. 21) prefers to regard these 
figures as directly representing Ahura, observing 
that “ there is not the slightest trace [of a belief in 
fravashisl in the text of the inscriptions.” It seems 
to me that silence here does not prove much, and 
I would rather keep in mind the express assertion of 
Herodotus. 

We turn to the more fundamental matters raised by 
the great Yasht, and deal first with the important 
section (vv.® IF.) where the Fravashis are most con- 
spicuously nothing but ancestor-spirits. The section 
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has a few snatches of verse, but its material is so obvi- 
ously pi'imitive that we need not trouble to ask the 
date of its composition. During the whole of the 
ten days — the section knows nothing of the distinction 
AlbirCmi draws — the Fravashis go to and fro asking 
for worship, just as other Yazatas do in the Yashts, 
and promise blessing to the house of him who will 
thus adore them. The worshipper must have “ meat 
and garments " in his hand, for the souls returning to 
their old haunts need to be fed and warmed, just 
as in similar feasts of the dead elsewhere : see Frazer, 
Golden 'Bougld-, iii. 86-89. 

In several passages of the Later Avesta, if our 
texts may be trusted, there is an express identifica- 
tion of the souls of the dead with the fravashis. 
Thus F5 16^ (prose) ^amaitls asahe wrazo yazamaide 
ydhu H'istanqyn ’“rvgno sdyenti (1. myente) yti a^dunqm 
fravasayo, “We adore the sunny abodes of Asha, 
wherein the souls of the dead rest, which are the 
Fravashis of the righteous.” So Ys 26’’ and 71^^ 
which repeat the words that identify them. It 
must of course be allowed that these three crucial 
words might be claimed as a patent gloss by any- 
one concerned to do so. This applies also to the 
fragment (Westergaard, 10®®) cited by Bartholomae 
{AirWb, 992) among other passages where souls 
and fravashis are named together, under conditions 
which suggest a very close association, though of 
course not proving identity. The fragment with a 
little manipulation of text would fall into verse ; 
and it should perhaps be noted that the three words 
under discussion make a self-contained verse. It 
runs thus : 
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Of what origin are the souls of the dead, which are the 
Fravashis of the righteous ? From Speiita Mainyu is their 
origind 

“ The spirit returns to God who gave it.” We may 
compare further Yt which, however, is prose. 
Here the “souls” {uimno) of animals are adored — 
tame, wild, of water, earth and air, etc. ; and, at the 
end, “the Fravashis we adore.” The souls of 
animals would not be brought in unless identified 
with the Fravashis who are the subject of the Yasht. 
This, however, attaches itself to another aspect of 
the Fravashis, the frankly animistic element which 
accounts for the doctrine that all sentient beings — of 
the good creation at any rate — have their Fravashi, 
including even Ahura himself. To this I return 
later. 

The doctrine that Fravashi and Soul united at 
death will, as Prof. Jackson I’emarks {Gh'undriss, ii. 
643), account for a parallelism of treatment which 
arose from the prehistoric ancestor-worship widely 
current in the proethnic Indo-European period. On 
this it will suffice to refer to the great article on 
“ Aryan Religion ” by Prof. Otto Schrader, in 
Hastings’ Encyclopcedia. 

Before passing from these features of primitive 
ancestor-worship, we may note that in the mythology 
of our own Germanic peoples, at the other end of the 
Indo-European area, there is a similar association 
of intercalary days at the end of the year with an 

1 It may be noted that in Bund 1^ {SBE, v, 5) Auharmazd creates 
all immaterial beings prior to the creation of matter. 
belongs to the first trimillennium of the world-age, on which 
see p. 403 f. 
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annual feast of the dead. The Germanic Kleinjah^' of 
twelve days was added to the twelve lunar months of 
354 days, instead of the 360 days ; and the Germanic 
year ended when the sun began to turn northwards 
after the solstice, and not with the vernal equinox. 
The Parentalia celebration, from Feb. 13 

to Feb. 21, stands near the end of the last month 
in the old Roman year, and recalls the Farvardig^n 
by its character: Dr J. B. Carter {The Meligion of 
Numa, p. 16) notes that it “was calm and dignified, 
and represented all that was least superstitious and 
fearful in the generally terrifying worship of the 
dead.” At the same time was the Greek celebration 
of the Anthesteria. Miss Harrison ( Prolegomena, 5 4 ) 
remarks on the reason for the placating of ghosts 
when the activities of agriculture were about to 
begin, and the powers of the world underground 
were needed to stimulate fertility. 

A conception comparable in some respects to 
that of the Fravashi, which is significantly absent 
from the Gathas, is the daena or “self” — “die 
Gesammtheit der seelischen und religifise Individu- 
alitat,” as Bartholomae defines it {AirWb, 666), — of 
which the Gathas are full. It goes with the man 
after death to heaven or hell. It is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the urvan (soul) in Ys 45^, where the 
“ holier ” of the Twin Spirits says to the “ enemy ” 
{angra ) : 

noH na mana noit sdvgha noit -)(rata^d 
naedd varand noit u^Sd naedd syaoOand 
noit daena noit ur'vg>nd hacainte. 

“Neither our thoughts, nor our doctrines, nor our 
wills, nor our beliefs, nor our words or deeds, nor 
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Gur individualities, nor our souls can agree.” Zara- 
thushtra promises that his own daena shall stand by 
that of his follower at the last ( Ys 45^^, on which see 
EBPP, 106). But a crucial difference between the 
daena and the fravashi lies in the fact that the bad 
man as well as the good has a daSTiU : see, for example, 
Ys 49^ The conception was probably suggested to 
Zarathushtra by his own philosophic analysis of man’s 
personality : if he knew of the fravashi, apart from 
its connexion with ancestor-spirits, he presumably 
used another word to emphasise the fact that each 
man had his own individual responsibility, and an 
immortal ego within him which would pass on to 
weal or woe. The fravashi was too much entangled 
with mythology to suit him, and he had no use for 
a system which would not apply to all men. It 
is indeed not impossible that the name and the 
thing were hardly current in his part of Iran. The 
strong argument for the alternative view is that we 
have the movdi fravaE once in the Haptanghaiti: Ys 
37®, asaunqm fravaMs narqmca ndif'inqmca yazamaide, 
“■ we adore the fravashis of the followers of Asha, 
both men and women.” On the whole this is prob- 
ably decisive ; and we should regard the daena as 
Zarathushtra’s deliberate substitute for the fravashi 
on its ancestor-spirit side, from which, of course, 
comes its characteristic limitation to the righteous. 
It is, however, the other element in the conception 
which comes nearest to the daena, that of the 
“double” or representative in the spirit world. If 
this was known to Zarathushtra, we might suppose 
that he rejected it in favour of a deeper and more 
reasonable psychology. But, after all, the difference 
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their rather superficial resemblance. Zarathushtra’s 
concept has nothing suggesting a primitive super- 
stition ; and a thinker of his calibre did not need the 
hint which such a superstition might be supposed to 
provide. The obvious presence of two distinct and 
somewhat discordant elements in the fravashis of the 
Later Avesta would (apart from the features noted 
below) most naturally be interpreted on the lines of 
our general theory, by assuming the Magi responsible 
for everything in the fravashi that does not arise 
from ancestor-cultus. And since we have no other 
indication that the Magi were known to Zarathushtra,' 
there would be thus a strong presumption that his 
daena was an independent idea.^ But if its resem- 
blance is thought too close to be fortuitous, we must 
assume that the complex of the fravashi was built up 
among the Iranians of Zarathushtra’s milieu before 
his time. This involves our making the most of 
Indo-European parallels to the fravashi on this side, 

^ Me iudice, of course : see p. 197 f. First-rate authorities have 
pronounced for the association of Zarathushtra with the Magi — cf. 
Jackson^ 6-8. 

- The question whether there really are two distinct words in 
the Gathic dahia is not yet finally cleared up. Bartholomae makes 
two distinct entries, but appends a note which seems to betray a 
wish to link them. Prof. Jackson tells me he has long felt doubt 
about severing them. It seems to me,’* he writes, the idea back 
of the whole word is ‘^insight/ and so ‘conscience ’ and ‘religion.* 
That means, I presume, deriving it fi’om the root seen in Skt 
dh% dhya^ “see,” “think,” Av. ^day, “see,” which is GeldnePs view 
(rejected by Bartholomae, AirWby665). The coincidence that both 
words are scanned as trisyllables, and go back accordingly to an 
Aryan strengthens the suspicion that an ultimate unity 

ought to be found. Soderblom (p. 52) would make “ personality ’’ 
the earlier meaning, “religion” the later. 
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especially the Greek ajadbs Saifiwv, and still more the 
Roman In my paper already referred to 

(p. 525 n.) I observed: 

It is remarkable how great the general similarity is 
between the Genius and the Fravashi. The Genius, with 
his female counterpart the luno, is the special patron of 
bii-th, a function which markedly belongs to the fravashis. 
Both seem to combine the ideas of an inborn part of the 
individual and a power which watches over him. And 
both from belonging to individuals acquire relations to 
communities, the Genius very markedly. See Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Romer (in I wan v. Muller’s Hand- 
buch der Massischen AUertumwissenscJiafi, v. 4), pp. 154 ff. 

That both genius and iuno were closely connected 
with birth is a point to which I must return. Genius 
carries the connexion in its obvious etymology ; nor 
iuno less so, when explained (after Brugmann) by 
comparison with Skt yom, gen. yosncis, “ young 
woman.” Restricting ourselves to genius, because of 
the rarity of its female counterpart, we recall at once 
the familiar description in Horace : 

scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
naturae deus humanae, mortalis in unum 
quodque caput, voltu mutabilis, albus an ater. 

{Epp., II. ii. 187-9.) 

Orelli’s note on this passage may be consulted for 
an excellent collection of classical illustrations. The 
fullest account is in Censorinus De Die Natali, ii. and 
iii., where among other features is emphasised the 
fact that the Genius is “deus cuius in tutela ut 
quisque natus est vivit.” This represents a later 
stage than the definition of Varro, “ animus rationalis,” 
and that implied in Horace, who makes the Genius 
a man’s self or double rather than his guardian angel. 
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Since, as we sliall see, there is a similar emergence ' of ' 
the idea of a tutelary spirit in. later stages of Avestan 
doctrine, we may suppose that part of the develop- 
ment proceeded independently on parallel lines. But 
there is a case for regarding the starting-points as his- 
torically connected. 

The two strains which can be with fair certainty 
detected in the Avestan fravashi doctrine may be 
conjecturally accounted for by recognising a second 
original element entirely distinct from the ancestor- 
spirit. On this I may repeat what I wrote in 1902 
(op. dt, 526) : 

The idea seems to me essentially identical with that of 
the External Soul, expounded very fully by Dr J. G-. 
Frazer in The Golden Bough\ iii. 351-446. It is shown 
there that primitive peoples in various parts of the world 
imagine the soul or life of a human being to reside some- 
where outside him. Sometimes it is no further away than 
his hair, but in a great many cases it lives in some distant 
object — ^animal, plant, or inanimate thing — which must be 
destroyed before the man’s life can be taken. In a large 
class of folk-tales embodying this belief, the life of a giant 
or a witch is safely stored in some absolutely inaccessible 
place, and the hero’s triumph lies in his finding and 
destroying it, generally by the help of friendly animals. 
It is unnecessary to say that the Magian fravashi is a 
conception immeasurably loftier than this naive savage 
notion — though, if we are inclined to despise the latter too 
heartily, it is well to remember that our German and Keltic 
ancestors must have held it in all good faith centuries after 
the Magi had risen to their development of this primitive 
germ. It seems just the kind of idea which the speculative 
East would naturally evolve out of such a primitive 
inheritance. 

Upon this theory, as repeated in a few sentences in 
the account of Yt 13 in my EBPP, p. 145, Mr N. W. 
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Thomas made the following criticism in the 
of Theology and Philosophy for March 1912 : 

The Fravashi Dr Moulton identifies with the External 
Soul ; but the External Soul, though it may not be the 
only one which a man possesses, is at any rate the one with 
which his life is wrapped up, otherwise there would be no 
object in taking steps to hide it. A much nearer parallel 
may be found among some negi-o peoples, who hold that 
a soul {eJii) lives in heaven and represents the man there, 
while at the same time a second ehi dwells on earth. When 
the man dies the two ehi exchange their functions in the 
next incarnation of the personality. 

I am greatly obliged to Mr Thomas for this 
parallel, and I need not perhaps discuss the question 
whether it may after all represent a notion essentially 
kindred to that of the External Soul. In any case 
I only seek the remote origin of the Fravashi in the 
primitive conception to which I have referred. It 
seems to me still possible enough that the idea of a 
man’s life as resident in some external object might 
develop into that of the fravashi ; and the thought of 
terminating the life by destroying the external object 
might drop away, or even give an impulse to the 
conception of a guardian spirit. 

More important for my purpose than this discussion 
of remote origins is the problem of the meaning of 
the name. The usual interpretation is that fravaM 
comes fcom fra + '^'var {AirWb, 1360 f.), to choose, 
especially to profess a religion. That would make 
the nomen actionis mean “confession” or “belief.” 
Side by side with this the proper name Fravarti 
(^paopriji) in Old Persian was assumed to stand as a 
(dubiously formed) nomen agentis, “ Confessor.” The 
name is of considerable antiquity. One Fravartish 
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appears on the Behistan Inscription as a pretender 
who raised his standard in Media, and was ultimately 
captured at Raga. More than a century earlier we 
have in the record of Herodotus a Phraortes, son and 
successor of Deioces, founder of the Median kingdom. 
There has been a tendency to hail this name as an 
anticipation of our Saxon Edward’s title: if so, we 
might be curious as to the creed he — or rather his 
father — “confessed.” But no one seems to have 
noticed that the father of Deioces bore the same 
name (Hdt., i. 96), which rather spoils the implica- 
tion. It is useless to ask what form of religious zeal 
prompted the giving of this unknown person’s name, 
well back in the eighth century. Bartholomae 
{AirWb, 991) calls it a probable Kurzname^ connected 
v!\\h. fravaU or vfiihfraordti, which latter does mean 
“profession of faith.” The choice of the former 
would bring the proper name also under the “eig. 
Bed.? ” which sums up succinctly his interpretation of 
framB on its etymological side. I cannot feel satis- 
fied with any account of the name Fravartish that 
brings it into connexion with fravaB, the difference 
between the two formally identical words lying, l am 
convinced, deeper than the divergence of gender.® 

^ DarmesteteT;, Le ZA, ii. 504, also treats FravartiS as a Kurznamcy 
for drigti-fravmii, nourrit le pauvre.” I cite this only as an 
illustration, for Bartholomae can hardly be wrong in rejecting it. 
It seems that Darmesteter, like others, started to explain it as a 
royal name, overlooking Phraortes* inconvenient grandfather. 

2 There is a plausible parallel in the double meaning of Gathic 
daena (see above, p. 265) if it is to be regarded as one word. But, as 
we saw, the development of meaning there must be very diiferent 
if we are to save the unity of the word. Prof. Jackson (Gnmhiss, 
ii. 643) mentions another /ra-tiar ‘^protect/* due to Hang, which seems 
to be much more hopeful than the usual etymology. It involves 
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In my jBJSPP (p. 142) I tentatively suggested deriva- 
tion of from the root ^vm', to impregnate. 

The meaning “ birth - promotion ” attaches itself to 
one of the primary functions that the Fravashis 
perform. Some quotations may be given to illustrate 
this. In 23^^ the formula of adoration of the 
Fravashis ends with ya barQdrisva yuQre mlarayan 
paiti'varote apara'h'iQantd, “which preserve sons con- 
ceived in the womb that they die not.” This is 
presumably quoted from Yt 13^\ where Ahura declares 
that it is by the Fravashis’ splendour and glory that 
he preserves the unborn sons from death : four verses 
later he says that by them “ women conceive 
{vdrdnvainti, from ^var) sons, . . . have easy delivery, 

. . . become pregnant.” This last is a verse quotation. 
In Yt 10^ they give vigorous olFspring to those who 
do not deceive Mithra (or “break pledges”). The 
phrase of Yt 13^^ and Ys 23^ is recurrent, and evidently 
describes a pre-eminent characteristic. Now ancestor- 
spirits in a very early stage of human society are 
believed to be actually responsible for the pregnancy 
of women: cf. J. G. Frazer, I'otemism and Exogamy, 
i. 191, ii. 508 ; Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, 76 ff. It seems, 
therefore, at least possible that their name may have 
been at first a special cult-title of the ancestor-spirits 
as the powers that continue the race. It will of 
course be an old name, and its later connotation may 
well have been coloured by popular etymology, or by 
the influence of a distinct word (such as the original 
of the proper name Fravartis). I do not put forward 

making the idea of a “guardian angel ” primitive- — -which is, however, 
rather doubtful. King Phraortes might then find a greater analogue 
in our English history six centuries after the Confessor ! 
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my suggestion with any wish to dogmatise : I only 
urge tentatively that we might reasonably expect the 
etymology to reflect what seems to be a most 
conspicuous function.^ 

The Sanskrit translation of the Avesta (by 
Neriosengh) has vrddhih, “growth,” as the rendering 
oifravasi. Whether this depends upon the certainly 
wrong connexion with vaxs or not, the equivalent 
reproduces a very central feature of the Avestan 
conception. There is a constant association with 
Waters and Plants, the special provinces of the twin 
Amshaspands Haurvat^t and Ameret^t. In Vs 4P 
Zarathushtra distinctly assigns the maintenance of 
Waters and Plants to Ahura himself, who naturally 
works through his Amshaspands ; and in this arrange- 
ment we may perhaps see his attempt to supersede 
the Fravashis. The river-genius Anahita, who is 
imported (see p. 238 f. ) from non- Aryan cultus, inde- 

1 Before leaving the problem^ I might refer to Sod., 57, where 
the possibility of the meaning ‘^protector” is noted^ and described 
as a euphemism to designate the dangerous and powerful dead : 
the suggestion is assigned to my colleague Prof. Arwid Johannsoii. 
There is also a reference to Justfs explanation thaX ffri-vart is the 
source, in the sense ‘^^ pre-existent. (I cannot trace Soderblom’s 
attribution of this to Haug, 'who (Esm^s% 206) interprets “pro- 
tector/’) Soderblom further cites. Prof. K. F. Johansson of Upsala 
for an explanation depending on turn ” : ^^fravaU serait alors 

ce qui se d^tourne, ce qui s’eloigne, ce qui part.” This does not 
seem to me probable. Prof. Jackson has “not come to a satis- 
factory solution of the problem,^^ but he tells me he has “long 
since practically abandoned the idea o^ fravaB being connected 
with the radical for ‘ confession/ ” Following up a hint of his 
to look at pra-vart in Skt, I notice the idea of originating/’ 
“producing/’ among its derivatives. But the multitude of alterna- 
tives makes me more dubious as to the possibility of arriving at 
a solution. 
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pendently undertakes these functions of promoting 
birth and growth.^ 

“The more I have studied the subject,” writes 
Prof. Jackson to me, “ the stronger becomes my feel- 
ing that the idea of pre-existence and continuance is a 
fundamental one in connexion with the Fravashis. . . . 
The pre-existence idea would make clear your point 
about the part played by the Fravashis at birth. It 
is natural, of course, that they should have such a 
r6le, as the fravasi then becomes embodied in human 
foi’m. . . . The point is right, whatever view one may 
hold about the etymology.” Without venturing to 
settle the vexed question whether the hen or the egg 
has priority, we may logically assume that to establish 
the pre-existence of the Fravashis is very important 
before we can recognise them as birth-spirits. The 
doctrine is very conspicuous in the Pahlavi books, 
as in the Bundahish {SBE, v. 149), where a world- 

^ It is curious to notice that among the very few divine names 
in Greece forming compounds in -Scapo? or -Soto? stands the river- 
name Kd<fii(rosy which belongs to no less than three streams. It 
seemed to me possible that this fact^ which struck me in reading 
again the Nicareta " Inscription from Orchomenus^ with the name 
Ka<^t€roSa)po?, might attest a primitive connexion of rivers with the 
promotion of birth. On this Dr J. G. Frazer kindly %vrites to me 
as follows (May SI, 1913): ^^Your explanation of Ka^to-oScopo? is 
very interesting and, I thinks highly probable, but I cannot supply 
you with any parallel names formed from rivers. But in The Magic 
Art, vol. ii., pp. l6l sq,, I have given some evidence of the Greek 
belief in the power of rivers to marry women. And in regard to 
Cephisodorus it is worth noting that according to a local legend a 
certain Eteocles was a son of the river Cephisus (the Boeotian), and 
that hence he was called by the poets Cephisades (Pausanias, ix, 
S4^). Another case of a person fathered on a river was the mythical 
Platsea, who was said to be a daughter of the river Asopus, though 
the sceptical Pausanias refused to believe it (Pans. ix. 
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period is postulated during which the Fravashis exist 
alone, before any material creation^ As noted below, 
on the locus classicus in Plutarch (p. 403), Theopompus 
seems to have been ignorant of this first trimillen- 
nium, which was probably not older than Sassanian 
theology. But there is sufficient Avestan warrant 
for the doctrine that the Fravashis exist before 
the material creations with which they are linked. 
Thus Visp If speaks of “all the holy {asavan) 
Fravashis, belonging to holy men dead, living, un- 
born, men that reform (the world), men that shall 
deliver it {saosyanto)." Yt 13'^'^ establishes a rule 
of precedence : 

The most powerful among the Fravashis . . . are those 
of the men of the primitive law ® or those of the unborn 
men that reform the world, that shall deliver it. Of the 
rest, the Fravashis of the living holy are more powerful 
than those of the dead.® 

The whole stanza is in verse, and its evident antiquity 
will serve to prove the present thesis without multi- 
plying citations. Note that there is no hint of 
metempsychosis here. The Fravashi exists before 

1 We may recall also the statement in the Bundahish (ii. 10_, 11) 
that before creating.man Ahura oifered the Fravashis the choice 
between remaining in the spiritual world eternally and coming 
down to become incarnate and join in the battle against the demons. 
They chose the latter^ knowing that the strife would end in the 
annihilation of evil. 

2 The first teachers of the Religion. 

^ For the idea of the Fravashi of a living man one is tempted to 
quote Tennyson {In Memonamj A4) t 

If such a dreamy touch should falh 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt ; 

My guardian angel will speak out 
In that high place, and tell thee all. 
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the soul with which it is one day to be connected; 
but the whole theory would be thrown into disorder 

if it were successively identified with various human 

personalities. Precedence among Fravashis is strictly 
in accord with that of their earthly counterparts. 
Thus, in a prose passage : 

We adore the Fravashis of house, of family, of clan, of 

district, of Zarathushtrotema.^ (Yt 

This is the familiar series — nnittna, vis, zantu, daJiyu 
—which survives as late as the Manichs'an MSS from 
Turfan, in the same order.“ According to Baitholomae 
these adjectives, nmanya, etc., denote “ zur Gottheit 
Nmanya (etc.) gehorig.” We naturally compare the 
disputed phrase vidibis bugciihis, in Darius s Persepolis 
inscription,® which Bartholomae {Zwn AirWb, 227), 
Tolman, and others now render “ with the gods of 
the royal house,” the Oeo'i jSacnXvioL of Herodotus. 
This provides for the conception of a Fravashi 
attached to a community, analogous to the “princes” 
of nations in Daniel and the “ angels of the churches ” 
in the Apocalypse.* Another good passage is Fs 
23*, where Fravashis are adored 

■which were in the beginning, those of houses, of families, 
of clans, of districts. 

These passages are of special importance when we 
examine the possibility that the “ angels ” or “princes” 
of communities in J ewish or Christian writings may 
originate in Parsi influence. In this I incline to the 
affirmative answer, not considering Clemen’s reply to 

1 Seep. 118. 

2 Miiller, pp. 18 and 24. ® Bar. Pers. (Tolman, p. 35). 

^ See my paper in Joum. of TheoL Stud., 1902 , pp. 514-6. 
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Stave sufficient.^ But to discuss this would anticipate 
what belongs to the next Lecture. My present 
demonstration that the Fravashis have functions 
that take them very far beyond the limitations of 
ancestor-spirits may be finally clinched by yet another 
fact about them. The yazata had his fravashi just 
as much as the asavan on earth. Even that of Ahura 
Mazdah is often adored (see, for instance, Yt 13®*^). 
This is another parallel to the use of the Latin genius, 
which the gods possessed as well as men. 

The suggestion that a conception akin to that of 
the External Soul may account for one strain in the 
Fravashi prompts a brief digression to show that a 
more or less allied Avestan notion, that of the 
•jdardnah or “ glory,” has features of the same kind. 
The passages of the Dinkart described in Jackson’s 
Zoroaster, p. 24 f., tell of the Glory descending from 
the eternal light to enter the house where the mother 
of Zarathushtra is to be born, uniting with her until 
at the age of fifteen she brings forth her son. Mean- 
while the archangels Vohumanah and Asha have 
conveyed the Fravashi to earth, in a stem of the 
Haoma plant, which in Ys 9^® is specially connected 
with the Prophet’s birth: the myth distantly re- 
sembles Prometheus’ bringing the Fire in the fennel 
stalk. The relation of plants to fravashis here 
appears again. The Glory is the subject of Yt 19, 
one of the most important ; and the O.P. farnah, 
found in well-known names of the Ach^menian age, 
is evidence of its prominence in Iranian thought. 

1 See his Frimitive Christianity^ P- 9^ (E.T,)^ and my paper just 
cited : the latter seems to be among the few English contributions 
to the subject which have escaped Prof. Clemen's eye. 
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It was a mythical talisman which belonged essentially 
to the royal house of Iran, though it vanished with 
Yima’s sin, flying away in its three successive 
manifestations in the form of a bird: we are re- 
minded that the Fravashis also are winged. Its 
location in the sea Vouru-kasha resembles stories told 
of an external soul in other Indo-European countries. 
lYe cannot bring evidence that the loss of the Glory 
produced death, for Yima survived to be ultimately 
sawn in twain by Spityura {it 19®). But the 
persistent efforts of Frangrasyan (Afrasiab), the foe 
of the Iranian monarchy, to seize it in the depths 
of Vouru-kasha read very much like the folk-stories 
that tell of the hunt for the soul. In Yt 5^^ and 
19®® ff. the prayer of Frangrasyan, “ the Turanian 
ruffian,” to Anahita, who as the queen of the waters 
might help him, and his thrice-repeated dive into the 
mystic sea after the Glory that “glides” or “waves” 
in its midst, only lead to the refusal of the boon and 
the failure of the Turanian to capture it : the Glory 
can be seized by no sinner. This in its way is some- 
thing like the generally asserted impossibility of a 
sinner’s possessing a Fravashi. In both Yashts, in a 
phrase that must be old, it is described as “ belonging 
to the Aryan people, born and unborn, and to the 
holy Zarathushtra ” ; and its possession would have 
enabled the Turanian champion to “ rule over all the 
Karshvars.” Turning to the Old Persian, we meet 
with the name Vindafaroiah {ivracpepptjs), describing 
“ one who finds the Glory,’ in antithesis to the 
Turanian alien from whom it flies. Two persons are 
thus named : one a member of Darius’s Six who con- 
spired with him against GaumS,ta, the other a Mede (?) 
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who led an army against a Babylonian rebel. (It 
should be noted that Tolman’s text of Bh 3^® 
reads Pa[_rsa] instead of Mada, which stands in 
Weissbach-Bang. This would enable us to regard 
the two servants of Darius as one.) There are other 
occurrences of names in -farnah found in Media. 
Justi {Gi'undriss d. ir. Ph., ii. 408) mentions two 
chieftains Sitirparnu and Iparnu ( = CiQrafarnah or 
Tia-(Ta(pepv>j? and Vifa7'nah) who were taken captive by 
Esarhaddon, more than a century before Cyrus. It 
may be assumed that the name was current only in 
the ruling classes of the ’Apt^avroi, the “ Aryans ” in 
the narrower sense, to whom the Behistan Inscription 
tells us (see p. 60) the god Auramazda belonged. 

Without pursuing the parallel of Fravashi and 
“Glory” too far, I think it may be claimed that 
distinct and independent development of the primi- 
tive notion of an External Soul may account for 
each of them; and in any case the comparison of 
the two as necessary elements in the higher life 
will help us to understand their nature. Both are 
closely connected with the divine Waters — compare 
Yt 13’'"^° with — and the Glory is kept safe in 

the midst of a mythological lake.^ We might 
almost say that the Glory and the Fravashi are 
bound together in the same way as Water and 
Plants. The Glory is more closely associated with 
the Waters, and the Fravashi with the Plants. In 
the same section of Dr Frazer’s work, referred 
to in n.^ below, we find many stories where the 

1 Compare the folk-stories in The Golden Bought iii. S57, S64, S65, 
S67, 368, S69 (two), 372, 374, 375, 379, 381, 382 (two), 386 (two), 
in all of ’which the external soul is protected by surrounding water. 
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external soul is resident in a plant ; and the eating 
of such a plant would supply a very easy explanation 
of pregnancy for the simple prehistoric folk among 
whom my hypothesis assumes the idea to have 
originated. But all this is of course very specu- 
lative, and we may leave it here. 

There remain to be noted two more functions of 
the Fravashis, one clearly visible in the Avesta, 
the other very doubtfully present there. They 
are in the later Parsi theology representative spirits 
beyond everything else, sharing the fortunes of their 
earthly counterparts. This corresponds closely with 
the familiar Avestan picture of the Daena of the 
good or the bad man, which becomes fairer or uglier 
with every characteristic thought, word, or deed. 
But in the Avesta there are not wanting proofs 
that they were to some extent real guardian angels 
also. They are essential for promoting birth ; they 
nourish animals and men, waters and plants; they 
guard sun and moon and stars ; they are constantly 
present in battle as givers of victory; they watch 
over the Lake, the stars of the Great Bear, the 
body of the sleeping Keresaspa, and the seed of 
Zarathushtra, in preparation for the final Renewal. 
In time of drought they vie with each other to 
procure water from Vouru -kasha, each for his own 
house, clan, or district {Yt 13®* flF.). These attributes 
come from the Parvardin Yasht itself. The Fra- 
vashis of five unknown saints are invoked ( Yt 13*°*) 
to withstand ill dreams and visions, unnatural vice 
and the Pairikas. The Fravashi of the holy Man- 
thrav'3,ka, in the next stanza, will smite heresy, as 
the good priest had no doubt done in his lifetime. 
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Another {Yt 13^®) will restrain persecution from 
kindred— an allusion clearly to unrecorded events 
in the saint’s family life. Their general character 
as beneficent spirits, objects of prayer in exactly 
the same way as the saints in syncretistic forms of 
Christianity, is well seen in a fragment thus given 
by Darmesteter in SBE, xxiii. 322 : 

“ O Maker ! how do the souls of the dead, the Fravashis 
of the holy Ones, manifest themselves?” 

Ahura Mazda answered: “They manifest themselves 
from goodness of spirit and excellence of mind.” 

(That is, these qualities in men bring the Fravashis 
to help them.) It has become sufficiently clear that 
if fear was in prehistoric times the great motive of 
the cult of the dead, it had long yielded to affection 
and a sense of dependence when the Fravashi doc- 
trine as we have it was framed. It is significant 
that the first month of the Parsi year is called by 
this sacred name, and the last ten days of that year 
were dedicated to the special honour of spirits whom 
no reformation of religion could banish from their 
place nearest the people’s heart. 

Lastly, we must inquire how far it is true that 
the Fravashis were specially connected with the 
stars. We have seen already (p. 237) that astral 
theology has a very small part in genuine Parsism ; 
and we are prepared to expect that in a field where 
Magianism is very little to be seen the traces of 
this star-lore will be few. This soon shows itself 
in fact. I proceed to collect what can be inferred 
from the Avesta in this connexion. We may 
quote some passages from Yt 13, our most im- 
portant source. 
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First comes a verse passage, presumably old, which 
X give as in 146 : 

By tlieir brightness and their glory, 

Zarathiishtra, 1 stay from riiin 
Yonder heaven, sublime and shining/ 

That the whole earth doth encompass ; 

Like a palace spirit-fashioned, 

Stablished, far withdrawn its limit, 

With the form of glowing metal, 

Lightens it the world’s three regions^ 

With that heaven, as with a garment 
Star-embroidered, spirit-woven, 

Mazdah clothes him, and his angels 
Mithra, Rashnu, Aramaiti ; 

Nor on any side beginning 

Nor an end thereof appeareth. (Yf 13^ £) 

This is on similar lines with a later passage, which 
is more explicit ; the rough verse-rendering attempts 
to show where the metre fails in our text : 

Who the paths of Right appointed 
For the stars, the moon, the sun, ... 

And the bright eternal heaven. 

That had erst in one place standing [long time] 
Never moved, for hate of Daevas. 

For the onsets of the Daevas. 

Now they move for ever onward 
to come to the turning-point of their path, 

To the blessed Restoration. {Yi 13^^ £) 

In both these passages the Fravashis are only power- 
ful genii who can work for Ahura in any sphere. 
“ It must he allowed that though they thus ‘ preserve 
the stars from wrong,’ this falls short of identifica- 
tion with stars” {ERPP, 144). 

In two other passages they are connected with 
specific stars, two of the four Regents that meet 
us in the Tishtrya Yasht: 

1 Contrast the commoner (Gathic) sevenfold division. 
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They between the earth and heaven 
Speed the lord of falling waters^ 

Satavaesa/ at man’s entreaty. (F^ 13^®.) 

Similarly they watch (v.®®) the stars Hapto-iringa, 
the seven stars of the Great Bear, which are guardians 
of the North and therefore need special help, for it 
is the quarter of the demons. There are 99,999 of 
them — a standing figure for infinity. This stanza 
is naturally prose. On this evidence, manifestly, 
the Fravashis are no more connected with stars in 
their Yasht than with Waters and Plants and other 
provinces in which they achieve the same victories. 
It is noteworthy also that they are never even 
brought in to help Tishtrya (Sirius) in his great fight 
with the demon Apaosha in Yt 8. We have to 
go outside the A vesta for the connexion between 
stars and Fravashi. In IMna-i Mainog-i Khirad 
(or Minokhired), 49 ^® {SBE, xxiv. 92 ) we read: 

The remaining unnumbered and innumerable constella- 
tions (v.l. stars) which are apparent are said to be the 
guardian spirits of the worldly existences. 

An isolated and hesitating statement like this in a 
late Pahlavi book clearly cannot take us far. But 
since we know the Magi to have been great astro- 
logers, the statement fits in accurately enough with 
what we know of their system, apart from the other 
strata in the Avesta, and may perhaps be provision- 
ally accepted in this way.^ 

^ Probably Fomalliaut, Regent of the South, 

2 There ai*e some good remarks on the growth of astrolatry in 
Western Iran in Wilhelm’s important paper^ Priester iind Ketzer 
im alten Eran,” (ZDMG^ xliv. 142 1890). He remarks on the 

prominence of star- worship among the Zervanites^ and thinks the 
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In connexion with this subject I should make some 
reference to the story of the Magi and the “ King of 
the Jews.” What has been already said will help us 
to show that the Magi in the second chapter of 
Matthew act throughout in a manner perfectly con- 
sistent with what we have ascertained about them, 
or inferred concerning them, on evidence lying very 
far away from this familiar narrative. It would be 
too serious a digression from the subject of these 
Lectures if I were to stop and examine the historical 
character of the story. I must restrict myself severely 
to a few notes on its relation to Magianism, which 
I cannot discuss without some allusion to the one 
event that ordinary Western readers connect with 
the Magian name.^ 

That the story does connect itself with the Magi 
in the strict sense of the word will probably be con- 
ceded at once by readers who have followed my 
argument in the last two Lectures and are prepared to 
connect with it the obvious prominence of star-lore 
and dreams in the Gospel narrative. Our evidence has 
forced us to minimise the genuinely Zarathushtrian 
elements in Persian religion as known in the West 

development may have begun in the Achsemenian age^ though 
only certain in the Sassanian, This has no more than an indirect 
bearing on the question whether the Magi found the Fravashis in 
the stars. 

1 There is a convenient summary of ‘‘religious-historical specu- 
lation on the subject in Clemen’s Primitive Christianity^ p. 298 f. 
(E.T.). The readiness with which Boklen, Cheyne and others 
have set down Parsi sources many centuries later as material 
for the explanation of the story seems very uncritical. Cumont s 
advance answer {Textes^ i. 42, cited by Clemen) is authoritative, 
though most of us would have arrived at something like it by the 
light of nature. 
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of Asia and Europe before the Sassanian epoch. 
Our Magi will accordingly have affinities with the 
traditional wisdom of their ancient sacred tribe, 
rather than with the orthodox Parsism with which 
they had linked themselves as priests. Their astro- 
logy and their oneiromancy alike are therefore features 
which we have every reason to expect in them. This 
includes their readiness to link the Fravashis with the 
stars. What sort of a star was it which they tell us 
started them on their journey 1 Not a planet, clearly, 
nor a conjunction of planets, as Kepler first suggested ; 
for, as we have seen, the planets were malign for the 
Magi.^ It seems most natural to think of a Nova, 
one of those sudden apparitions that tell us of a 

1 On this point see above, p. 211 f. My purpose excludes the 
discussion of the many rival theories, but I might simply mention 
one of the latest, which will at least indicate that the student has 
plenty of choice. H. Voigt {Die Geschichte Jesu und die Astrologie^ 
1911 ) makes the acrr'^p a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the 
Ram, which happens only four times in a millennium. A papyrus 
is said to show that it happened in 6 b.c., recurring about five 
months later. In Gnostic texts we find that Jupiter was repre- 
sentative of Judaea. The Magi, then, observed the conjunction 
first in the spring of 6 b.c., and watched it again, culminating 
in the South as they entered Bethlehem. The theory is thus 
suggested by Kepler’s, with some new points : it refers to the 
conjunction of the planets in the year following that of which 
he thought. I am glad to note that my preference for a Nova 
agrees with that of Mr Maunder {Astronomy of the Bible^ p. S99). 
But Mr Maunder, with the expert’s caution, will not commit 
himself there to very definite conclusions, declaring the data 
insufficient. One other contribution should be referred to, since 
it comes from a first-rate Avestan scholar. In the Dublin Review 
for October 1902 Dr Casartelli gave what he called a footnote to 
Matthew ii. 1.” Among many very interesting suggestions I note 
especially the comparison of the d<rT^}p to the 'fardnak, in accordance 
with Chrysostom’s idea of a luminous phenomenon descending upon 
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stupendous outburst in the depths of space, bringing 
to our eyes a new star that in a few weeks or months 
fades away from sight. We remember the Nova in 
Perseus which in February 1901 added a brief unit 
to the small company of our first-magnitude stars. 
But the Star of the Magi need not have been as bright 
as this. Professional astrologers would notice a new 
star which had no chance of observation by amateurs ; 
and whether it was a Nova or not, the place of the 
star would probably count for more with them than 
its brilliance. My preference for the postulate of a 
Nova comes from the naturalness of their quest for 
an identification of the Fravashi they would associate 
with it. They had no doubt met with numerous 
Jews in their own country, and had knowledge of 
their Messianic hopes, which may even have struck 
them with their resemblance to their own expectation 
of Saoshyant. A dream which would supply the 
sought-for identification is all that is needed to 
satisfy the demands of the narrative. Their five 
miles’ walk due south from Jerusalem gave time for 
the star, if seen low down in the sky in S.S.E. when 
they started, to be culminating just over Bethlehem 
when they drew near to the town; and men so 
deeply convinced of the significance of stellar motions 
would of course welcome this as fresh evidence that 
the end of their quest was gained. 

Here I leave the story to the sceptics who count 

earth. If I venture an opinion, I should confess that Chrysostom’s 
interpretation is my difficulty in using Dr Casarteiii’s tempting hint. 
Perhaps I ought in candour to add that my own explanation above 
has a weak spot in our ignorance of the view the Magi would take 
of a Nova: it is conceivable that it might have struck them as 
abnormal and therefore Ahrimanian — we have no evidence. 
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it beautiful legend and the believers who hold it 
“ Gospel truth.” My own vote between these alter- 
native positions would depend on a series of con- 
siderations, critical and theological, which have 
nothing to do with Zoroastrianism. All 1 am con- 
cerned to prove here is that the narrative might 
have been composed by a Magus for the accuracy 
with which it portrays Magian ideas.’^ It might be 
Magian fiction, of course, like the original of Tobit 
discussed in Lecture VII. But since the author was 
confessedly a Jew, the correct colour of his “fiction” 
is at least interesting.^ 

^ From Dr Casartelli’s paper I should add his remarks on the 
appropriateness of frankincense and myrrh.” “The use of 
fragrant woods and vegetable perfumes has always been a character- 
istic of the Zoroastrian religious cult : he refers to Vd 8^ and 
where mhu-gaona “ is apparently frankincense.” 

2 I have not repeated in this chapter all the points about the 
Fravashis which are mentioned in other Lectures : the Index $,v. 
will enable the reader to collect them. The most important is the 
reference of King Antiochus to his Fravashi as an avatar (l7n(j)av7]i ) : 
see p. 108. 
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ZAHATHUSHTKA AND ISRAEL 

From the rising of the siin even imto the going 
down of the same my name is great among the 
Gentiles ; and in every place incense is offered unto 
my name^ and a pure offering ; for my name is great 
among the Gentiles^ saith Yahweh of Hosts. ^ 

Malachi i. 1 1 . 

The main purpose of this concluding Lecture is not 
that which will appear at first sight from its title. 
An active discussion has been going on for a genera- 
tion as to the reality and extent of influences passing 
from one to the other of the two greatest religions 
of Western Asia. I naturally cannot decline all 
reference to this controversy, and hope to have 
something to say about it before I have done. But 
before suggesting any answer to the question whether 
Zarathushtra influenced Israel, or Israel Zarathushtra, 
I want to take a summary view of Parsism in the 
light of another religion, using the comparative 
method as a help to bring out the essential character 
of the religion which I am trying to interpret. The 
moral of the comparison may be reserved for the 

1 See E. Meyer, Gesck. d. Alt., iii. 171, on the implication from 
the J ewish prophet’s words that the everywhere worshipped God 
of heaven and Ruler of the world was in his mind identified with 
Yahweh. 
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present : points of similarity and of difference between 
the two religions, in spheres of thought which concern 
the deepest essentials, will sufficiently occupy our 
attention ; and in most of these points independence 
is so obvious that we shall not be troubled with 
suspicions of borrowing. Coincidences will be the 
independent agreement of deep thinkers upon the 
same great problems, and their independence will 
enhance their suggestiveness. Our line will resemble 
that of Professor Harnack in a striking paper in the 
Hihbert Journal for October 1911, in which he 
sketched the religion of Porphyry, showing in how 
many points it unconsciously resembled the faith 
which the philosopher in his controversial work so 
bitterly attacked. And at the other end of the scale 
of human thought we shall find an apt parallel in the 
coincidences which perpetually meet us as we study 
primitive religions in The Golden Bough. The 
human mind has an ultimate identity of constitution 
on many sides wherever we find it; and when its 
powers are brought to bear upon identical material 
the results tend to approximate. 

I must not further anticipate the promised moral, 
but proceed to sum up afresh some of the leading 
characteristics of Early Zoroastrianism in terms of 
a comparison with ideas found in the religion of 
Israel. By the religion of Israel I mean of course 
the religion in its full and complete development, 
including the crown of the whole system in the 
teaching of Jesus, and the apostolic interpretation of 
it. Indeed, as a main part of my subject is concerned 
with the phenomena of religious syncretism, it is 
reasonable to expect helpful illustration even from 
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the- syncretisms of^ later Christianity, wMeh east^ ite 
net into many waters and gathered of many kinds, 
both bad and good. 

I cannot state my text better than by quoting 
a page from Prof. Bousset’s well-known work on 
Judaism in New Testament times.^ The author is 
a leader among those who believe in a definite and 
powerful influence exerted upon Judaism and early 
Christianity by Farsi thought, I shall have to argue 
against this view, except to a very limited extent, 
but the passage will serve none the worse as a state- 
ment of the common features of the religions, 
however explained : 

In the Persian religion the later Judaism came in contact 
with a powerful and influential faith, predominant in one 
part of the world and strongly impressing even the Greeks, 
which at least in its purer form was almost of equal rank 
with itself. In no other religion outside Judaism was there 
so pronounced and triumphant a movement of belief 
towards monotheism — if we make allowance for the strong 
tendency to dualism. Ahura Mazdah is, among all the 
deities of the world that surrounded Judaism, distinctively 
of a type which can most easily be compared with that of 
Yahweh. We have here also a strong spiritualising, 
transcendental bent, a deep-seated union of religion with 
earnest ethical thought. And in details how many 
resemblances and agreements are found I Here, as there, 
the thought of the hereafter and the judgement is central, 
and the doctrine of individual rewards and punishments is 
complementary to apocalyptic, the elaborated doctrine of 
the future of the world. In both religions there is a 
tendency towards dualism ; the Kingdom of God, of Ahura 
Mazdah, stands in contrast with that of the devil, of Angra 
Mainyu. In both we find remarkable coincidences in 

^ Die Religion des Jvdentums in neutestamentlichen Zeitalter, ed.^ 

(1906), p. 549. 
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speculations concerning God and divine beings {Hypostases ^ 
==Amesha Spenta) ; in both, sacrifice and worship {KuU) 
recedes before ritual and ceremonial, and we may character- 
ise both as religions of observance (of the Law). In both 
great stress is laid on the care of the poor. Just as the 
order of Scribes arose in Judaism over against the priest- 
hood, the Magi among the Persians gained increasingly 
the character of theologians, commentators, and custodians 
of an ancient scripture tradition. Just as a canon of 
Scripture was formed in later Judaism, Parsism appears 
in the same period to have possessed a like collection. 
True, in all this there need not be any dependence : it may 
all be parallel development. But the coincidence in so 
many points is extremely remarkable, and compels us to 
examine it more closely. For we are concerned here with 
contacts and perhaps with dependence in the very centre 
of things. 

One more quotation may be in place before I 
proceed to elaborate the parallel. Prof. Soderblom, at 
the beginning of his important work, Les Fravashis^ 
quotes a late Parsi creed according to the translation 
of Darmesteter. It runs thus : 

I have no doubt as to the truth of the good religion of 
the worshippers of Mazda, the coming of the Resurrection 
and the future life, the passing of the Cinvat Bridge, the 
account made during the Three Nights [after death] of merits 
and reward, of faults and punishment, the truth of heaven 
and hell, the annihilation of Ahriman and the demons, the 
final victory of God the Spirit of Good, and the destruction 
of the spirit of evil and the demons, the brood of darkness. 


^ A definition of these hypostases may be appended from Prof. 
Bertholet's continuation of Theol. des A, T.^ ii. 394<: 

they are ^^nicht ganz so anschaulich konkrete, volkstumliche 
Gestaiten wie die Engel, aber auch nicht reine abstrakte Gedan- 
kengebilde ; die naive Philosophie denkt sie sich in gewisser Weise 
perfjonlich” (W. Luekens, Die Sckrifim des A. T., n. 3S5), 

19 
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This c?'ec?o is removed by its date from the Early 
Zoroastrianism to which we are limited, but it is 
completely in the spirit of the oldest period. We 
cannot read it without recognising how little material 
change must be made to enable devout Christians to 
use it heartily. We should have to add to it, and 
add what is of primary importance, but there is 
nothing to take away. It is well to realise this at 
the outset, that we may the better appreciate our 
problem. 

The comparison in detail may begin with the idea 
of God. That the divine name “ Wise Lord ” is 
closely akin to Biblical conceptions needs no proof. 
But it is interesting to observe that the Old Testa- 
ment conception of “ wisdom ” as a strictly practical 
and ethical attribute answers well to Zarathushtra’s 
view, in which there is no room for merely speculative 
or theoretical knowledge. The omniscience of the 
Creator is a point kept in great prominence by 
Zarathushtra, who would have found nothing to 
question in such an exposition as the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Job. The doctrine grew in explicitness 
in later times, when this attribute of Deity was so 
conspicuous that ignorance and blindness had to be 
primary features of the evil spirit who was the 
mechanical antithesis of the Good in all his functions. 
Another parallel development may be seen in the 
conception of the “ wisdom ” that God gives to men. 
In the Hebrew scriptures it is the “ fear of Yahweh,” 
the knowledge how to live in conformity to the will 
of God. In the book of Proverbs Wisdom is 
personified in a way that reminds us strongly of 
Aramaiti, whom Plutarch represented as '^ocpia. The 
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personification in each case is feminine, and pictures 
a spirit specially associated with the Deity : in post- 
Gathic phrase, Aramaiti is the “daughter” of Ahura 
Mazdah. Those who are so minded may observe that 
she was especially protectress of the Earth, from 
Aryan times, and may recall that in Prov. f. 
Wisdom was with Y ahweh when the Earth’s founda- 
tions were laid, and took her pleasure in it. 

That the “Only Wise God” was Creator is a 
fundamental doctrine of both religions. The already 
quoted confession of the Achgemenian kings shows 
that Ahura made both the material and the moral 
world, both man and happiness. But in the original 
Zarathushtrian doctrine, even as in the emphatic 
words of Deutero-lsaiah, there was no room for the 
dualism which removed from the Creator’s province 
the darker side of the world. In Isai. 45’ Yahweh 
“creates darkness” and “evil”;® and in the Gathas 
( Ys 44®) Ahura creates darkness, being indeed, as the 
context emphatically declares (u.’), creator of “all 
things.” The Gathas do not retain for us any 
suggestion that Ahura made disease or death, as the 
Hebrew prophet boldly claims. Naturally the Magi 
would eliminate this feature if it was ever there, 
having developed the idea of a counter-creation. The 
thought of actual creation ex nihilo was present in the 
Bundahish, as Casartelli points out : see SBE, v. 121 f. 
Whether this is based on ancient material we naturally 

^ The statement depends on our rendering of Avestan 

sditis) ■which in the latter can only mean joy : compare its 
cognate quies. Other renderings have been given^ but there does 
not seem room for doubt. 

That is, of course, physical or material evil, not moral. 
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cannot determine ; nor can we say with certainty 
how early the idea appeared in Israel. It is said by 
Dr Skinner to appear first unambiguously in 2 Macc. 
7^, dated not long before our era. Even this passage 
is questioned by Hatch {ELibbert Lectures, 195 £), 
who would make the Gnostic Basilides the earliest 
to announce the doctrine.^ i 

Two other striking features may be noticed in 
which the concept of Deity approximates in the two 
religions. That “God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all” is a doctrine too familiar to need 
further illustration. But Parsism from the first lays 
quite equal stress on the idea. In the anthropomor- 
phic phrase, Ahura “ clothes himself with the massy 
heavens,” even as Yahweh “cover[s him]self with 
light as with a garment.” Later we have the splendid 
phrase that the body of Ahura is like the light and 
his soul like Truth.^ This is as immaterial a con- 
ception as could be easily devised, aid it fits in with 
the constant insistence on the spiritual nature of God. 
Prof. Sbderblom well brings out the fundamental 
antithesis of corporeal and spiritual {astvant and 
mainyava). It goes back to early times, and may 
be called an alternative dualism. He notes that the 
Jewish fundamental antithesis was rather between 
the present age and the future.® Ahura is wholly 
spiritual, and surrounded by spirits. The great 
Johannine saying that God is Spirit, and His 

^ I owe the reference to my colleague Prof. A. S. Peake. 

2 See p. S91 for its original Greek (Porphyry). 

2 Les Fravaskis^ 60 £ The division cuts across the other dualistic 
division : cf. the illustrations quoted from Prof. Sdderblom above^ 
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worshippers must worship in spirit and truth, would 
translate very easily into Gathie. Nor would the 
Pauline antithesis of the seen and the unseen, the 
temporal and the eternal, sound unfamiliar to men 
whose thought was guided by Zarathushtra. 

The most characteristic feature of Zarathushtra’s 
own theology is the doctrine of the Amshaspands. 
It has been already shown that we are specially bound 
here to distinguish the Gathie teaching from that 
of the Later Avesta, and carefully avoid crediting 
Zarathushtra with anything for which we cannot give 
chapter and verse from his own poems. This means, 
as we saw, that the collective name and the fixing of 
a number must be sacrificed. The spirits of whom 
we are now thinking receive in the Gathas distinctly 
the name Ahura just as Mazdah does. They are, in 
fact, no more detachable from Mazdah’s own hypo- 
stasis than the “ Angel of Yahweh ” or the “ Spirit of 
Yahweh” is from Yahweh himself in the oldest 
Hebrew scriptures. The whole use of the names in 
the Gathas shows us that we have to do with con- 
cepts which are within the concept of God, not 
separate from it. The combination therefore has to 
be taken together if we would realise what attributes 
were assigned to the Deity in the religion. We 
soon see how far the Jewish and the Parsi theology 
travel together. First among these Divine attributes 
stands Asa, the Divine Order, ideal Truth and Right. 
To stop and prove that Judaism made righteousness 
and judgement the foundation of God’s throne would 
be superfluous indeed. Then comes the Thought of 
God, out of which springs all that is good. And we 
are taught that man must think God’s Thought after 
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Him, and find in this their heaven. V ohu Manah is 
in fact very much like the New Testament ev^oda. 
His two sides are fairly combined in the phrase 
uvOpuTToi euSodai in the Gloria — men on whom God’s 
vahiMsm mano rests, and who reflect that Best 
Thought upon all around. That “ the Kingdom 
belongs to Yahweh ” was a central doctrine with the 
prophets of Israel, who prepared for the sublime 
simplicity of the daily prayer e\6dro) rj /3aa-i\ela a-ov — 
djamyat y^aQram Owam, as Zarathushtra might well 
have said. The constant thought of the Kingdom of 
God as the supreme object of man’s ambition is in 
the Gathas largely obscured for us by the difficult 
language ; but it is central, and there is no more 
significant link between the religion of the Iranian 
prophet and that of the Gospels. Next stands 
Aramaiti, Piety, which seems to us rather an attribute 
of good men than of God. But it is fair to plead 
that to include God’s best gifts within His own nature 
is true to the deepest reality. The Kingdom, supreme 
Dominion, is what He possesses. Piety, Salvation 
and Immortality are what He gives. But He always 
gives Himself. W e may complete the Biblical parallel 
by recalling that the “ Son ” of God is expressly said 
in Heb. 5'’ f. to have been “heard because of his 
evXd^eia,’' and we could hardly find a closer Greek 
equivalent for Aramaiti. The same verse attributes 
v-n-oKo-n, s7'ao§a, to Jesus, and thus brings in another of 
these Zarathushtrian Ahuras as an attribute of one 
who is claimed to be Divine. The special epithet 
sponta suggests a further parallel. If Piety is beyond 
all others “ holy,” and “ holy ” means, as we have seen, 
“ beneficent,” we see an approximation to the great 
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doctrine of James f., that the only ritual (0jo>7cr/ce/a) 
that is acceptable to the God and Father is that of 
practical benevolence and a pure heart. So we pass 
on to the twin gifts of God to man, perfect sound- 
ness and endless life. “ I came that they may have 
life and have abundance,” said the Johannine Christ, 
and these are just the two great gifts foreshadowed in 
Zarathushtra s thought : their splendid comprehensive- 
ness shows how well he knew ra xapiV/uara ra 

And like the rest, these gifts are attributes 
of the Divine. Here, as all through our exposition, 
we can go to the New Testament to enlarge and 
explain great truths that Zarathushtra saw “in a 
mirror, riddlewise.” To realise the Amshaspand 
Haurvatat, “ Wholeness,” or Salvation,^ we remember 
the command, “ Be perfect, even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” And for its twin, the projection 
of this perfect soundness, this fullness of life and 
blessing, into a future which death has no power to 
mar, we think of the revelation of Him who “ only 
hath immortality, dwelling in unapproachable light,”® 
and of the words that tell us how He “ created man 
for incorruption, and made him an image of his own 
proper being.” ^ 

1 have intentionally spent a little time in expanding 
the obvious parallels from the Christian Scriptures, 

^ John 1 Cor. 

2 Jackson, in a recent paper (Amer. Journal of Theol, April 19 IS, 
p. 198), remarks that Haurvatat ‘^denotes ^wholeness/ 'perfection/ 
'^saving’ giace, and hence 'salvation^ — its etymological co^’nate 

by the way. 

s 1 Tim. 

^ Wisdom 2^. For ISiorip-os two cursives read dtSionjros, " ever- 

lastingness/' 
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because the very juxtaposition of the implicit and 
the explicit naay help us to make for ourselves a 
profitable comparison of the two religions. We 
cannot praise the older faith more highly than by 
showing how it contained seed-thoughts that in the 
light and warmth of Christian enthusiasm might have 
blossomed into beauty for all the world to admire. 
There is also another comment that will be in place 
after nearly every paragraph in the present exposition. 
We have seen that Judaism and Christianity have 
developed a series of fundamental ideas which can be 
recognised centuries before in the obscure phrases 
of the Gathas. But the difference of setting is so 
complete that we have not to argue against the 
perversely ingenious people who write as if there 
was a complete set of Sacred Books of the East in 
Aramaic on the shelves of a public library in Nazareth 
or Capernaum. One cannot, of course, predict what 
a Jensen or a Drews may say — quibus est nihil 
negatum ! But for scholars in general there will, of 
course, be no thought of dependence in such a sphere 
as this; and the very fact that there may be such 
deep-seated affinity in religions which at least in these 
respects admittedly did not influence one another, 
may be remembered as a useful caution later on. 

Pursuing my general comparative method, I 
proceed to point out a more recondite affinity than 
those I have been noticing. I have observed already 
that the Amshaspands are so markedly within the 
Divine hypostasis as not to allow the sugges- 
tion that Zarathushtra’s own thought fell short of 
monotheism. There is a very real but by no means 
obvious parallel in the development of Early Christian 
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theology. For my purpose it does not matter when 
or how the doctrine of the Trinity emerged as an 
attempt to explain the mutual relations of Divine 
Personalities who are central in the New Testament : 
my point would not be affected if the Trinitarian 
dogma was the invention of Athanasius. Nor need 
I stop to define the Catholic doctrine, which I 
naturally do not suggest to be an exact or even very 
close parallel to Zarathushtra’s idea. Obviously the 
Iranian sage would never have approved or even 
understood the Athanasian Creed. For him the 
doctrine of an incarnation would have associated 
itself with the unlovely avatars of Aryan mythology, 
and have suffered discredit from the association, just 
as it would have been discredited in the eyes of 
Socrates by the epiphanies of Greek deities. It is 
very suggestive that the Christian doctrine of Incarna- 
tion sprang up on virgin soil.^ The affinity between 
the Christian and the pure Zarathushtrian doctrine 
lies simply in the fact that both systems realise the 
necessity of recognising a differentiation within the 
Godhead — that if God is “ the white radiance of 
eternity,” there is also “ a rainbow round about the 
Throne,” which is that same Radiance seen in another 
way. There are six hues, or more, in Zarathushtra’s 
rainbow, only three in the Christian, but the under- 
lying reason is the same. It is, moreover, only 

^ Perhaps I had better guard myself by observing that I am 
perfectly aware of arguments that have been urged in favour of 
foreign influences here. I cannot discuss them in these Lectures, 
and need only say that they entirely fail to commend themselves 
to my judgement, which in this matter is altogether free from bias. 
How anyone could fail to see in Matt, i.-ii. the most intensely 
Jewish chapters in the New Testament passes my comprehension. 
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heightened by the impossibility of equating any part 
of the Hexad to a part of the Triad. It would be 
possible enough to argue for a Trinity in the Gathas, 
where Ahura Mazdah, Asha and Vohu Manah stand 
together in very marked detachment from the remain- 
ing four. But the comparison helps us nothing; we 
might as well illustrate the Athanasian Creed by quot- 
ing the triad Zeus, G#, and Helios^ from Egyptian 
Greek papyri. There is a “Holy Spirit” in the 
Gathas, but he is not a separate Almra. We find 
Mazdah described as the Father of Asha ( Ys 44^), 
but the conception is too metaphorical and abstract 
to suggest except verbally the Divine Fatherhood 
of the New Testament. Then there is Darmesteter’s 
attempt to compare Vohu Manah with the Logos. 
But, as Prof. Mills very justly observes,^ Asha 
would have been decidedly preferable in this com- 
parison, if the Gathas are mainly in view ; and the 
resemblance is shadowy at best. Putting aside all 
attempts to force parallels which are not Llpful, we 
may be the more impressed by the far deeper unity 
of the two systems in the way in which they were 
led to look upon God.® 

1 So 0x2,rkynchus Papyri, vol i. pp. 106, 107 , in two documents, 
ated 86 and 100 a.d. (as restored by Deissmann in ThLZ, 1898 
p 638 The formula is said by Schurer to recur twice in inscriptions 
of the Bosporus. One may compare with this the triad of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, mentioned on the next page. 

- ZaraOmtra^ Philo^ the Achcemenids and Israel p 1 7 

3 A very remarkable argument by a Mohammedan scholar, who 
claims that the idea of differentiation within the Godhead is implicit 
m the faith of Islam as well as in Christianity, is cited in Intemat. 
Review ofMis^ons for January 1913 , p. ns f. See some remarks 

on this in my Religions and Religion (Fernley Lecture, 191S> 
n TOO f ^ ^ n 
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I should mention, perhaps, that Prof. Soderblom, 
in his interesting paper on “Holy Triads,” com- 
municated to the Oxford Congress for the History of 
Religions,^ cited Prof. Albrecht Weber, who made 
what seems a rather strange selection of the most 
important questions concerning the influence of the 
Avestan religion upon the Biblical religions. It is 
“ the possible connexion between the Avestan triad, 
God, the Doctrine, the Souls of the pious believers 
(the Fravashis) . . . and the Christian Trinity . . . ; 
and the Buddhist triad, Buddha, the Law, and the 
Congregation, must also be taken into account.” 
Prof. Soderblom justly observes that “such a trinity 
scarcely appears in the A vesta.” He himself has 
much to say of a Holy Triad found independently in 
non-polytheistic founded religions, “ the Revealer, his 
revelation (God), and the new life of his followers,” 
which stands in sharp antithesis to the triads of poly- 
theistic creeds ; Mazdah, Anahita and Mithra on the 
inscriptions of Mnemon will serve as an example. 

What I said above about the “Holy Spirit” 
{Spmta Mainyu) of Mazdeism leaves me free to note 
how strikingly the Gathic concept illustrates that of 
the “ Spirit of Yahweh ” in the Old Testament. 
There is the same combination of distinctness and 
identity, the same stress upon spirituality. Of 
course, the fact that we use the same English render- 
ing must not mislead us into an exaggerated notion of 
the equivalence of Spdnta Mainyu and to dyiov ■wvevfm 
or its H ebrew original. The connotation of “ holiness ” 
in the two languages is quite distinct ; and while Greek 
and Hebrew get their word for “spirit” from the 

^ Ti'misaciions^ n, 391. 
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idea of “breath,” the Avestan starts from the verb 
“ think.” A smaller point I may just name before I 
pass from this comparison. In 33® we read of 
“ the Dominion of Good Thought ” {x^aQrdm vavhdus 
manavho). So we may have one of the Hexad depend- 
ing on another, instead of on M azdah. It is perhaps 
not too fanciful to compare the occasional appearance 
of TO T^vedfi-a 'Iticrov or Xpicrrov in the New Testament as 
a designation of the Thii'd Person of the Trinity. 

I must pass on from these necessarily abtruse 
points of theology, in which it is easy for one who 
is neither philosopher nor expert in the history of 
dogma to stumble. Whether my comparison hitherto 
has been just or fanciful, I am on sure ground when 
I point out the general resemblance of the paths by 
which the two religions reached the heights of 
monotheism. To each people when polytheism still 
reigned there came a great Prophet, the centre of 
whose message was to bid them fix their thought 
and faith on One alone. But neither Moses nor 
Zarathushtra denied the existence of other beings 
called divine. The Gathas know nothing of gods 
who could be regarded as inferior to Mazdah but on 
his side. For Zarathushtra, we should judge, the step 
was already taken which late in Israel’s history made 
the gods of other peoples real divinities, but of devilish 
nature. In the Inscriptions, however, Ahura Mazdah 
is “the greatest of gods {madista bagunam),” and 
these “ gods (baga) ” are beneficent. W e may assume 
safely that if Zarathushtra tried to ignore these 
inferior deities he failed to carry his people with him . 
The growth of monotheism, after the primary impulse 
was spent, lay along the same lines in both nations. 
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The transcendence of the one national deity— Ahura 
Mazdah, “the God of the Aryans,” Yahweh, “the 
God of Israel ” — became more and more marked with 
time ; and ultimately the nation reached a real mono- 
theism by this road. In each case there is a possi- 
bility that the Founder reached it ages before. It 
may be added that the lines of religious declension 
were much the same. The old polytheism in each case 
constantly threatened to return. Mithra and Anahita 
might in theory be only yazata, angels subordinated to 
the only God, just as in medieval Christianity Michael 
and the Virgin were by theologians kept wholly apart 
from Deity. But with the populace the distinction 
was unreal, and polytheism virtually returned, as it did 
throughout the history of Israel before the Captivity. 

The part played by the Prophet may be compared 
with suggestive results. Zarathushtra stands solitary 
in the history of Parsism, while Moses has a series of 
successors, some of whom were at least as great as 
himself. There lies the most important part of the 
ultimate difference between the destiny of the 
religions. In other respects the parallel will hold. 
Each Founder was credited in later days with a 
complete legislative system, which in Zarathushtra’s 
case was the work of men wholly alien ^ from his 
spirit. By way of compensation, the men who mis- 

1 Here I must chronicle the fact that my friend Prof. Jackson 
sprinkles queries about these two words. His opinion is worth so 
much more than mine that the reader should be told when I am 
venturing without his company. My main contention is that the 
ritual of the Vendidad was alien to Zarathushtra, who^ as I under- 
stand him, had nothing of the ritual or the sacerdotaMn his system. 
But I have no doubt that without their adaptation Zarathushtra’s 
thought would have failed to survive. 
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represented him — unconsciously enough, we may 
probably assume — elevated him to a virtually divine 
rank, and supported the apotheosis with a multitude 
of singularly feeble miracles. It will be admitted 
that the memory of Moses was hallowed in ways 
more congruous with the Prophet’s true character 
and message. 

When we come down from the Doctrine of God 
into the comparatively indifferent sphere of angel- 
ology, we are entering a subject where dispute is 
more feasible. But even here we may put in the fore- 
front some coincidences which none would claim to 
be anything else. The prominence of Fire in both 
religions will be one, for it is too obviously old to' be 
conceivably borrowed. “The Fire of Yahweh” and 
“the Fire of Ahura Mazdah” are parallel phrases, 
and the associations of each are very similar. Yet it 
is clear that the sacredness of Fire as an emblem 
came to Iran and to Israel by totally different roads. 
The Zoroastrian Atar, with which we compared the 
Latin dirium, the room where the house-fire burnt, 
was in its origin neither sacrificial nor elemental, but 
represented simply the fire of the hearth, which in 
a country of intensely cold winters had never lost the 
supreme importance belonging to it in the Urheimat 
in Northern Europe and through the long migrations 
over the Steppes. The Fire of Yahweh was in its 
origin, we may suppose, the lightning : ^ the narratives 

1 Or the volcano : I do not pretend to determine a matter which 
concerns the Old Testament specialist. There is much interesting 
matter on this subject in Hugo Gressmann’s Eschatologie. Dr 
Gressmann would trace a connexion between volcanic theophanies 
and the ayah comparing especially Enoch 52® 67^ ff., where we 

have mountains of metal that melt. He would also (see p. 37-40) 
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of the theophanies in fire, and the familiar phrases in 
which the God of Israel is described as “ everlasting 
burnings ” or “ a devouring fire,” are distant survivals 
of what was once quite literal and had become wholly- 
spiritualised. Another quasi-angelic figure in the 
Gathas is the Ox-Soul, which, with the Ox-Creator, 
represents the world of animal life entrusted to the 
diligent husbandman. There is a likeness in the 
loftier and wider conception of the “Four Living 
Creatures,” borrowed by the New Testament apoca- 
lyptist from Ezekiel, and defined by a commentator 
as representing “Creation and the Divine immanence 
in Nature.” Other points in angelology we will 
postpone for the present, as affording at least a 
plausible case for direct borrowing. 

We come, then, to the Doctrine of Evil. Here 
again there has naturally been strong presumption of 
Persian influence on later Judaism. Returning to 
that point after developing the present thesis, I will 
note here some resemblances in which influence would 
not be alleged. Before doing so let me quote a 
sentence from Prof. De Groot’s Religion of the 
Chinese (p. 3) : 

The oldest and holiest books of the empire teach that 
the universe consists of two souls or breaths, called Yang 
and Fiw, the representing light, warmth, productivity, 
and life, also the heavens from which all these good things 
emanate ; and the Yin being associated with darkness, cold, 
death, and the earth. 


get the later conceptions of Weltbrande, found in Jewish pseudepj- 
graphic writings (and in 2 Peter), from Iranian sources. I am not 
much tempted, I confess. The matter should come later, but I 
mention it here as I shall not be returning to it. 
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I might proceed with the quotation for another 
page, but this sentence will suffice to show that 
Parsism, especially in its Magian form, has parallels 
in Chinese religion comparable with anything we 
could find in Judaism. Prof. De Groot does not 
allude to Parsism, unless it be in rejecting with em- 
phasis “theories advanced by some scientists” that 
China’s religion proper had its origin “in Chaldsean 
or Bactrian countries,” and maintaining that “ it has 
had a spontaneous birth on China’s soil” (p. 2). But 
if we wrote Oromazdes for Yang and Areimanios for 
Yin, we might well imagine his words to be a para- 
phrase of Plutarch on the religion of the Magi. We 
shall have to find extraordinary closeness between 
Jewish and Persian doctrine before we can argue for 
historical connexion, with this Chinese parallel in mind. 

A very fair closeness, however, may be observed, 
if nothing so close as the Chinese. Zarathushtra’s 
own name for the spirit of evil, “the Lie” {Druj), 
resembles the Biblical use of “ lie ” for an idol : cf. 
Isai. 44®®, Rom. 1®®, Rev. 21®^ Jer. 10^^ The parallel 
comes out more vividly in the emphasis with which 
both religions enthrone Truth as supremely Divine. 
As we have seen (p. 135 f.), once in the Gathas the 
epithet “ enemy ” {angra) is applied to the spirit of 
evil; and the term was caught up, by the Magi, 
apparently, to become the normal title of the evil 
deity of later dualism. Curiously enough, the 
Hebrew term “Satan” has the same meaning as 
Angra, and develops in much the same way. That 
an^a meant “ enemy ” was lost in the Parsi tradition, 
which renders “ wicked ” or “ murderous ” ; ^ but we 

1 Neriosengh, haniar. I take this from Milk , 
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cannot base any argument on this, as we do not know 
how long what is pretty certainly the original meaning 
survived. But authorities on Hebrew religion point 
out that “the Satan” is in the earlier passages 
completely subordinate to Yahweh;^ and this is 
held to differentiate him from Angra Mainyu, 
who is set in a dualistic opposition to Ahura Maz- 
dah. Now it is true that in the Gathas the 
“Two Primeval Spirits” are thus opposed;® and 
it is obvious that no Jew could ever have allowed 
the notion of an evil spirit apparently coeternal 
with Yahweh, as far as the beginning is con- 
cerned. But later Parsism subordinates Ahri- 
mp,n as thoroughly as could be. He has, indeed, 
the power of creation, and not only (like the Satan 
of Job) a delegated power to hurt. But ignorance 
and blindness, and the strictest limitation of his 
power, with final destruction awaiting him at a set 
time, subordinate him sufficiently; and if some 
of these traits are developed only in the Magian 
process of antithesis, we must remember that in no 
other form would Persian ideas reach the Jews. We 
should, however, go on to note that the Bundahish 
makes the time-limit originate in an arrangement 
between Ormazd and Ahriman, in which the latter 
overreached himself through possessing only “ back- 
ward knowledge.” This transaction (if the Bundahish 
is not depending here on purely Sassanian notions) is 
as alien as it well could be from the whole spirit of 

^ See G. B. Gray, Enc. Bibk, 4g97 » Stade^ Gesck^ ii. 243. 

2 See Ys 30^ and notes, also p. 132 f. In Ys 45^ we have the 
sharp antithesis brought out : this is the one place where the term 
angra occurs in the Gathas. 
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the Yahweh religion.^ An actual genetic relation 
between Parsism and the growth of the Satan idea in 
Judaism seems to be thus excluded: how far a 
connexion may have existed we will inquire later. 
Meanwhile we may note Prof. Soderblom’s remark ^ 
that Angra is not enough to explain the Satan, for he 
does not go beyond his own domain in the corporeal 
world : here we must not, however, forget that he 
is emphatically the spirit of lies, which makes him 
obviously a Tempter. Soderblom refers to Luke 4®, 
John 2 Cor. 4^ I John 5^® as essentially strange 
to Mazdeism. That religion certainly could not con- 
ceive of Ahriman as “prince of this world,” which 
is the scene of the great strife, and of victories for 
Ahura marked by few defeats. The difference of 
conception is thus very deep-seated, even though it is 
possible to describe the affinity in words that go far. 
Thus Prof. Jackson sums it up ® by saying that 
Ahriman resembles Satan in being 

alike opponent of God, tempter of the Saviour, foe of 
mankind, author of lies, a traitor and deceiver, an arch- 
fiend in command of hosts of demons. 

To this we may add that the host over which the 
evil spirit presides was recruited in the same way in 
Iran and in Israel. The Daevas, as we have seen, 

^ To a very limited extent, perhaps, we ought to allow that the 
Prologue of Job shows us the Satan parleying with Yahweh, and 
being ultimately overreached by his own proposals. But in the 
Pahlavi theology God makes proposals to the Devil and so ensnares 
him, which goes a long way beyond the challenge of Yahweh in 
Job. And in Job the Satan is not yet the foe of God ; they are 
not two antagonistic world-powers. It is here that the essential 
contrast lies. 

^ Reviewing Stave, in RHR, xl. 266 ff. 


® Grundriss, ii. 652. 
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were the gods of the pre-Reformation age ; and so 
were the Baalim in Palestine, Milton’s greatest 
poetry has made the later Jewish doctrine vivid for 
us, peopling hell with the gods of other nations. 
Akin to this is the doctrine of the fall of the angels. 
The Daevas “ chose ” the wrong side, we read in the 
Gathas ( Ys 30®), which suggests distinctly that they 
“ kept not their first estate.” Naturally the basis of 
this statement is simply the fact that the majority 
of the Iranian people to whom Zarathushtra preached 
refused the truth he offered and “ chose the Lie.” 
The Jewish doctrine originated very differently, but 
the result is the same ; and in both religions it is 
equally inconspicuous. Far more important is the 
doctrine of the fall of man, I have discussed this 
fully in Lecture IV. If my interpretation of an 
obscure text is right, we could say that in both 
religions the primeval parent sinned by giving for- 
bidden food which should bring immortality, and 
that the sin was committed through the deceit of a 
demon power. In both again we have the spirit of 
evil materialised as a serpent — we may pass over the 
absence of Azi Dahaka from the Fall story, which is 
of course but a fragment. And in both the con- 
sequence of the Fall is the loss of the Divine “ Glory.” 
Put in this way, the resemblance is so striking that 
we should assume dependence to be inevitable. But 
mark the differences, which will serve as an illustra- 
tion of the too much neglected fact that by judicious 
selection one can make widely varying material 
appear to be the same.^ In the Avesta, it is a king 
who gives forbidden food to his subjects ; in Genesis. 

^ See on this my Religions and Rehgion^ p. 26. 
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a woman who gives it to her husband. In the former 
the food is beef, in the latter the fruit of a tree. 
Moreover, Yima had lost his pride of place long before 
the Avestan story took its form : he was only in the 
fifth generation of mankind — Mahalalel in Genesis 
instead of Adam. He has a brother, who treats him 
ultimately as Cain treated Abel, and there are men 
enough in the world to supply him with a kingdom. 
His story, indeed, has features which recall later 
narratives in Semitic saga, for his Far has points in 
common with Noah’s ark — to say nothing of its 
resemblances to the apocalyptic imagery of the New 
Jerusalem. Since the Hebrew stories with their 
Babylonian parallels are far too old to be borrowed 
from Iranian sources in any period that lies within 
centuries of the dawn of Iranian history, any borrow- 
ing hypothesis here must work the other way. 
Yima emerges accordingly as a combination of ele- 
ments taken from Adam, Eve, their son Abel, their 
great-great-great-grandson, and lastly Noah. I had 
almost forgotten to clinch this demonstration by 
the decisive fact that Gaya, the name of the new 
Iranian first man, means “life,” and “Eve” was 
understood to mean the same. Many a less weighty 
case than this has been accepted as a verdict of 
science ere now ! 

From first things let us pass to the last, and show 
how Zarathushtra moved in parallel lines with Israel’s 
prophets in his visions of the End. The learned and 
ingenious work of Bdklen^ is dedicated entirely to 
this subject ; and Stave’s Einfluss des Parsismus auj 

^ Die V erroandtschaji der jiidisch-chnstlichen mit der parsischen 
Esahaiologie (Gottingen, 1902 ). 
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das Judentum^ devotes much space to it, as does 
Soderblom’s great work, La Vie Future d’apres le 
Mazdeisme} How far we may go in recognising 
Zarathushtra as a real influence among those which 
ultimately shaped Jewish and Christian eschatology 
we will inquire later. For the present let us again 
note merely the similarities and the differences of the 
two systems, taking first the future of the world and 
then that of the individual. 

Among striking but certainly fortuitous coincidences 
the most notable concern the figure of the “ Future 
Deliverer.” W e have seen that saosyant in the Gathas 
is the term which Zarathushtra uses of himself and 
his immediate followers. He believes that it will be 
his own work to inaugurate a new era, and he pictures 
a fiery purging of the world wherein all evil will be 
destroyed. Moreover, he distinctly implies that “ this 
generation shall not pass away till all these things 
have happened.” The Prophet died, and “ all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.” For us, as in the case of one yet greater 
than Zarathushtra, the lesson is that to know the 
when of future certainties, discerned by prophetic 
insight, is for some reason wholly incompatible with 
the conditions of a real humanity.® The religion 

^ Haarlem, 1898. ^ Paris^ 1901. 

2 To discuss the application of this principle to the Gospels^ 
under the guidance of Mark 18^®, is of course impossible here ; nor 
can I even indicate my own view without trespassing out of my 
present subject, difficult though it is even to institute a comparison 
without stating my standpoint in this much-discussed question. 
To show that I have not ignored the problem, 1 may just refer 
to a paper entitled ^^Maranatha’’ in the Free Church Year-hook 
for 191 1^ and to Religions and Beligiofi^ 141. 
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adapted itself, as Christianity had to do, to the post- 
ponement of the great hope. Saoshyant became a 
figure of the distant future linked with Zarathushtra 
by a miraculous birth.^ The too dogmatic precision 
of Magian thought ultimately fixed a date for the 
coming of Saoshyant. According to the Bundahish, 
as worked out by E. W. West {SBE, xlvii. p. xxxi), 
his birth will take place in 2341 a.d., his two fore- 
runners dating respectively one and two thousand 
years before this : the actual Renovation is fixed for 
2398 A.D., when Saoshyant reaches the age of fifty- 
seven. Parsi prediction, wiser than that which even 
in our own time gains thousands of credulous ad- 
herents in Christendom, left a good margin of time 
before its assertions could be put to the test of 
experience. Qui vivra verra ! 

As we saw above, Zarathushtra himself concentrates 
mainly on the individual’s future destiny, and the 
reaction of that destiny on present conduct. That 
men will be judged at last for all their thoughts, 
words, and deeds, and that their own Self will 
determine a future destiny of weal or woe, is the sum 
of his teaching, and it is the sum of Christian teach- 

1 It is not superfluous to remark that this fact has been pressed 
into comparison with Isai. 7^^ and the story of Matt. 1, and that by 
Dr P. Horn, a first-rank authority on Iranian subjects. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to relate the manner of Saoshyant' s birth from 
the seed of Zarathushtra, preserved by 99^999 Fravashis in the 
waters of Lake Kqsaoya, in which at last three maidens successively 
will be impregnated when bathing, and bring forth severally 
Saoshyant and his two predecessors, Ux%at . drsta and Ux%at * nsmak 
See SBE, xxiii. 195 I express no opinion here as to the 
Matthew, story; but surely, in the name of science and sense, 
we might be spared the trouble of discussing such parallels " as 
these ! 
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ing also. He is equally in accord when he promises 
the righteous a spiritual Paradise, endless in duration, 
vocal with songs of praise, and bright with the 
Presence of God and the Spirits that surround the 
Throne. Even the imagery of celestial food is 
common to both systems, while the difference between 
“ spring butter ” and “ the fruit of the vine ” is 
sufficient to prove the emblems wholly independent. 
We have seen that Zarathushtra associated Judge- 
ment with the old mythological idea of the Bridge 
over which the soul must pass to heaven, but added to 
it the significant figure of Cinvant, “ the Separater ” : 
here we are at once reminded of Matt. 25®^ (and 
Joel There was one contingency for which 

Zarathushtra made provision, the thought of which 
never came into Old or New Testament. His criterion 
for the “separation” at the Bridge must have been 
the ancient balancing of merits and offences, the soul 
going to heaven or hell according as the one or the 
other predominated. It was inevitable therefore that 
the case of equal or nearly equal balance should come 
into consideration. The Christian system went 
deeper. Every man must be either wheat or tare, 
either fig or thistle, and a mixed crop of figs and 
thistledown is unthinkable. Now of course this 
seems flatly to contradict the facts of life. We are 
mixed, very mixed ; and Zarathushtra undeniably 
faced a notorious reality, whatever we may think of 
his solution of it. The Christian answer would be 
that diagnosis is so impossible to human faculties 
that we cannot even imagine an absolutely just award 
upon any one human record: if we are theists we 
must assume that an infinitely higher Intelligence 
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will solve the problem which is too hard for us even 
to set down. Our more practical problem is to live, 
and to bring life to others. 

And what of Retribution, for those who definitely 
“ chose the Worst Thought ” ? For the Gathas there 
seems to be but one answer.^ Penal suffering without 
end — ill food and crying of “Woe!” — -nothing less 
is the reiterated threat of the Prophet to those who 
defy his gospel. The Molten Metal, which accom- 
plishes the “ separation ” {•mdaiti) of mankind at the 
General Judgement, would naturally be supposed to 
annihilate either the whole being of the sinner or the 
evil that is in him. The annihilationist and the 
universalist theories may emerge in later Parsism, 
but neither seems to have occurred to Zarathushtra. 
And of course — explain it how we may — penal suffer- 
ing without visible end is the figure which in the 
New Testament sets forth the awful reality and 
heinousness of sin. Independent witnesses here, 
most certainly — for the resemblances vanish when we 
come to detail, — the prophet minds which searched 
most deeply the realities of life agreed that their 
consequences must last beyond any limit that our 
eyes can see. 

One point may be mentioned from later Parsism as a 

1 I must correct what I said in. ERPP, 70, as too strong for the 
evidence. Prof. Jackson sends me a note here which I am glad to 
quote: — “My own view has long been that Z. preached eternal 
{yameca yametataeca) punishment for the sinners, as implied so 
often in the Avesta and elsewhere ; yet we have in Z. the same 
problem as with our own Christian 'everlasting.’ The Pahlavi 
interpretation always renders the phrase, so far as I can remember, 
by ‘ till the future body ’ (tan-i-pashi), or ' until the Resurrection ’ 
(lisi-akheF).” 
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good illustration of fortuitous parallel. Boklen (p. 58 f. ) 
quotes from the Sad Dar^ a statement that a soul which 
on the Fourth Night proved to be deficient in good 
works might have the necessary amount made up by 
Mithra and Rashnu out of the works of supereroga- 
tion accumulated by men of the good religion.^ In 
later Judaism and medieval Christianity this doctrine 
makes its appearance, and as far as date goes the 
Pars! writer might be a borrower. But it comes 
very naturally out of the idea of weighing merits, 
which is fundamental in Persian thought. The Sad 
Dar theologian insists upon that doctrine on the very 
next page, urging that, if the sin outweighs the merit 
by the estimation of a hair, that person arrives in 
hell. He does not seem to remember the other 
statement, which would require us to believe that 
the treasury of supererogatory good works was empty. 
The oversight is due simply to the fact that the 
writer has a different object. When he tells of the 
works of supererogation, he is insisting that men must 
have no “ hesitation and doubt ” as to the superiority 
of the Religion to all other faiths, with its store of 
superfluous merits for the steadfast believer to draw 
on. His moral in the next chapter is that “ even if 
a sin is trifling it is not desirable to commit it.” If 
this conception should after all be old, there is no 
plausible reason for supposing that the Rabbis knew 
of it, and as little for the converse: we have only 
independent deductions from rather similar premisses. 

^ SBEy xxiv, 258 : on its date see West’s introduction, p. xxxvii. 

2 ^^This is to be associated/’ Prof. Jackson writes, ^‘^with the 
prayers for the soul as still made among the Parsis after the death 
of one beloved.” 
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The weighing of actions is a much older example 
of independent coincidence. Prof. Jackson^ cites a 
passage from the Catapatha Brahmana to show that 
this is “an Indian as well as an Iranian idea.” This need 
not mean that we assign it to Aryan antiquity, though 
it seems to be suggested in the Gathas and is there- 
fore very old in Iran. But some of the Old Testament 
parallels cited by Boklen are sheltered from suspicion 
of Zoroastrian influence by their very date : this must 
at least be true of Job 31®, Prov. 16^ 21^ 24^1 In 
1 Sam. 2® we have the same word applied to the 
weighing of actions, in a much older passage. But 
the Hebrew word seems nearer to measuring than 
weighing.^ It is in any case a casual figure which 
could occur to any writer without help from a foreign 
literature. The really noteworthy resemblances come 
much later. Boklen cites the Testament of Abraham, 
which Dr M. R. James assigns to the second 
century a.d.® Here we have an angel with scales, 
and the case of a soul whose sins and merits balance 
exactly, the total of each having been entered in a 
book. This would suit a Parsi writing very well 
indeed, but even here we ought to be able to support 
the parallel with other suggestions of borrowing 
before we can be sure of a real connexion. 

Before I pass to the formal discussion of the 
problem of historical dependence, I may collect a few 
examples of isolated thoughts which resemble one 

^ Actes du X. Congres intemat, des Orientalistes (Geneva^ 1894), 
ii, 65 IF. 

2 See Driver’s note on 1 Sam., /.c., and the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 
p. 1067. 

2 Texts and Studies, ii. ii. 29 : the passage is on p. 90 f. — see also 
p. 70. 
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another. I take the Parsi parallel from Pahlavi 
books, the date of which of course makes borrow- 
ing from Christian Scriptures abundantly possible. 
Nevertheless, I greatly doubt whether this has really 
taken place : accidental coincidence seems to me far 
more likely. The Golden Rule in its negative form 
stands in a position by itself. I have put it into my 
conjectural restoration of the story underlying Tobit 
(p. 336), because it is found in Parsi writing and may 
be old : its appearance in Tobit may therefore be due 
to the very special conditions of that book. In the 
Bundahish (SBE, v.) we read several sentences to 
which Biblical parallels occur. Thus (p. 114) the 
darkness of hell is “fit to grasp with the hand ” : 
cf. Exod. 10®\ Of the future life it is said (p. 126 f.) : 

They give every one his wife, and show him his children 
with his wife ; so they act as now in the world, but there is 
no begetting of children.^ 

There is a certain resemblance to Luke 20®® f. A 
striking passage on p. 124 tells us that a righteous 
man who did not warn his wicked friend would suffer 
shame in the assembly of judgement: West quotes 
a parallel from Ardd-Vtraf, where it is a husband who 
neglected to teach his wife. We may compare 
Ezek. 33’^'®.® A distant echo of Matt. 25“ may be 
found in IMnkart {SEE, xxxvix. 196), where we 
read: 


1 On this see Soderblom, Za Fie Future^ 269, 

2 I cannot see that there is any real resemblance between 
2 Cor. 5^ and Bd 30"^ (aSBE/v. 127): it is at most a similarity of 
phrase. It would be more to the point to illustrate Paul here by 
the Robe in the Hymn of the Soul/’ noting that Bardaisan had 
Parsi affinities. 
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Whoever gives anything to the disciples of Zaratust, 
his reward and recompense are just as though the thing 
had been given by him to Zaratust. 

From the same book (p. 266) we may quote for its 
resemblance to many Biblical passages, 

Let no one practise ill-perpetrated deeds, even though 
in a wilderness when far from publicity, nor in distress, 
0 Spitaman I because Auharmazd, the observer of every- 
thing, is aware of them. 

In the Bahman Yast {SBJE, v. 197) we have something 
like the story of Dives and Lazarus : 

I have seen a celebrity with much wealth, whose soul, 
infamous in the body, was hungry and jaundiced and hi 
hell, and he did not seem to me exalted; and I saw a 
beggar with no wealth and helpless, and his soul was thriv- 
ing in paradise, and he seemed to me exalted. 

And in the same book (p. 203) there is a closer 
parallel with Micah 7® (Matt 10®® f.) : 

And at that time, O Zaratust the Spitaman ! all men 
will become deceivers, great friends will become of different 
parties, and respect, affection, hope, and regard for the 
soul will depart from the world ; the affection of the father 
will depart from the son ; and that of the brother from his 
brother; the son-in-law will become a beggar from his 
father-in-law, and the mother will be parted and estranged 
from the daughter. 

It will be allowed that these parallels have not 
much of a moral either way, but they are perhaps 
sufficiently interesting to warrant quoting. There 
are doubtless others to be found for the trouble of 
searching : we must turn to more important matters. 

I think I may claim to have presented a sufficient 
amount of manifestly fortuitous coincidence to justify 
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an attitude of great caution when dependence is 
alleged. The need of caution is the more obvious to 
us when we notice how far-reaching are the theories 
which have been built on the assumption of this 
dependence. It is perhaps as well to remember that 
these theories do not come from Iranian experts, hut 
from scholars whose fame was achieved in other fields. 
Were we to count only the Iranists, we should even 
doubt whether the Parsi did not borrow from the 
Jew, for that was the view of Darmesteter ! And it 
must be allowed that, however high is the authority 
of the protagonists in this controversy, they have 
nearly all come to the problem from another side, 
compelled to take much at second hand when dealing 
with Iranian texts. The real Avestan experts are 
very cautious indeed. From yet another point of 
view we learn the same lesson. Nothing impresses 
us more vividly, in prolonged reading of modern 
religionsgeschichtUch research, than the tenuity of 
the resemblances upon which historical connexion is 
often built up. Boklen’s parallels are to a very large 
extent a conspicuous example in our particular field, 
though they are vitiated still more seriously by 
indifference to the date of his Parsi authorities, and 
to the existence — often naively admitted — of equally 
impressive parallels from other sources. The very 
thought of fortuitous coincidence seems hardly to 
enter the minds of many most learned' and acute 
investigators.^ The cautions of Prof. Clemen, in his 

^ I cannot resist quoting one extraordinaiy example touching 
the other side of the Aryan field. Dr Hugo Gressmann^ in his 
most able and suggestive book on the origin of Jewish eschatology 
(p. 305)^ finds traces of mythus in the statement (Isai. 41 2) that 
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introduction to Primitive Christianity and its Non- 
Jewish Sources, are very sane and very much needed, 
as is best shown by the multitude of comparisons 
alleged by first-rate scholars which he rejects. But 
even among those which he accepts, in a thoroughly 
tentative way, there are certainly some that are very 
doubtful. The new method needs much more testing 
before it will give us assured results. 

Before we can begin to examine alleged parallels 
between Judaism and Parsism, we must obviously 
ask when and how contacts were made. That the 
Northern Israelites were deported partly to Media 
clearly cannot help us : later .Judaism owed nothing 
to the Ten Tribes, whose religious apostasy caused 
them to vanish out of the history of Israel. What 
of the Jews in the Babylonian Exile ? This question 
concerns the extent to which they had any real 
Zoroastrianism around them. During the “Persian 
period,” from the reign of Darius down to the fall 
of the Achaemenian house, the Jews in Palestine 
were subject to Zoroastrian kings, as we see else- 
where. The period that follows is very dark. The 
Arsacide dynasty probably helped Greek influence 
in Judaea ; and our knowledge of the conditions is so 
limited that we can neither form conclusions of our 
own nor reject on positive evidence any conjectures 
that ingenious speculation may attempt. What hap- 

Cyrus “trod not the path with his feet”— so he translates, with a 
reference to Dan. 8® It is to be regarded as a trait of divinity, 
established as such by the passage in the Tale of Nala, familiar to 
every beginner in Sanskrit, where the four gods at Damayanti’s 
prayer distinguish themselves from their human rival by five tests 
of which this is one. Possibly Gressmann only means it for illus- 
tration. 
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pened during the Sassaman age does not concern us. 
I should, however, remind those who read detailed 
comparisons in the work of Bousset or Boklen that 
the antiquity of material to be found in the Pahlavi 
books is subject to the greatest uncertainty. We 
may be dealing with faithfully produced translations 
of old Avestan texts now lost, or with doctrines of 
medieval post-Sassanian Parsism. When we add to 
this the problems of date presented by the material 
collected in the Talmud, it is clear that the question 
of interlacing dependence is likely to be often 
insoluble. Happily, I am able to pass it by, and go 
back to Babylon as the place of contact, according to 
Bpusset, the most important champion of the theory 
of Iranian influence on Judaism. It may be well to 
quote his summary {Judentum, p. 548) : 

The place where Parsism and Judaism came in contact 
was Babylon and the Babylonian plain. In Babylon, as 
we have said, was the centre of Jewish religion after the 
Exile. And there are many indications that on the other 
side Iranian religion had overflowed its ancient bounds and 
pushed its way far into the west, and in any case had 
attained the predominance in the old Babylonian mother- 
country. When Alexander the Great made his expedition 
to Babylon, there met him in the front rank the/‘ Magi'” 
or Persian priests, and in the second the Chaldseans, the 
priests of the Babylonian religion.^ In Greek tradition 


^ Bousset quotes Quintus Curtius, who gives us the order of the 
procession which met Alexander when he entered Babylon after 
Arbela. After the captain of the citadel and the presents he 
brought came the Magi: — Magi deinde siio more carmen canentes, 
post hos Chaldaei Babyloniorumque non vates modo, sed etiam 
artifices cum fidibus sui generis ibant, laudes hi regum canere soliti, 
Chaldaei siderum motus et statas vices teinporum ostendere. So 
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Zarathushtra (Zoroaster, Zaratus, etc.) often figures as an 
Assyrian or a Babylonian. This means that Greek scholars 
travelling in the East found the Zarathushtrian religion 
predominant in the Babylonian plain. In Jewish-Christian 
tradition the legendary ruler of Babylon, Nimrod, was 
identified with Zoroaster. Iranian religion pushed yet 
further westwards during the period with which we are 
concerned, in the form of Mithraism, which was very closely 
related and sprang from the same roots. Antiochus of 
Commagene, in the first half of the first century b.c., was 
a Mithraist, as we learn with certainty from his famous 
epitaph. The religion of the pirates conquered by Pompey, 
who came mostly from Cilicia and Cyprus, must also have 
been Mithraism. Contacts between Judaism and Iranian 
religion were abundant during the last centuries b.c. It 
may further be noted that the relations of Judaism to the 
Persian empire were from the first very friendly. To the 
Persians Judaism lai'gely owed its restoration. And in the 
following centuries it appears to have remained altogether 
unmolested within that empire, and with complete freedom 
of development. 


again in in. S®* Darius sets out for Issus with Magi who come 
second after the sacred fire, followed by 365 youths ^^puniceis 
amiculis velati, diebus totius anni pares numero.^’ My colleague 
Prof. Tait notes for me the limitations of Curtins, who depended 
too much on the rhetorical writers of the century after Alexander : 
unless supported by Arrian, who had narratives written by Alex- 
ander’s generals, his facts are usually viewed with some distrust. 
Here one may say there is nothing improbable, though we cannot 
prove that the description represents conditions older than the 
age of the historian. I may observe that the detail about the 
365 youths is simply Mithraic: cf. Jerome, [n AmoSy v. 9-10 {ap, 
Cumont, Textes, ii. 19), where it is said that Basilides made 
supreme god, meaning thereby the course of the year, quern 
ethnici sub eodem nomine aliarum litterarum vocant 
(Mei^pas and "A^pd^as alike have letters whose numerical value 
totals 365.) Prof. Jackson holds that Curtius has ^^much that is 
truly Persian,’’ and would not rule out the 365 youths as standing 
for the solar year. 
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The page which follows this has been quoted already 
(p. 288 f.). The importance of Prof. Bousset’s views 
on the subject is so great that I make no apology 
for completing my transcript of his summary. He 
proceeds in conclusion (p. 550) : 

One point, however, must be emphasised very specially 
here. Judaism came in contact with Persian religion, as 
we have already explained, primarily in Babylon. We 
shall have to conclude, therefore, that the Jews learnt to 
know this religion not in its purity but when strongly 
tainted with Babylonian elements. This mixture of 
Babylonian and Pei-sian religion must in general be regarded 
among the most important facts of the history of religious 
syncretism during the last centuries b.c. It must also have 
' been highly significant for the development of Judaism. 
We must also conclude that Babylonian religion in many 
respects influenced that of the Jews through the medium 
of Parsism, even where a direct contact is not admissible. 
The origin of many ideas which were influential in Judaism 
cannot accordingly be defined with certainty ; and we must 
be content to speak ultimately in general terms of “ foreign 
Oriental elements.” 

The admission of Prof. Bousset that Parsi influence 
on Judaism must be restricted to the period of 
syncretism and decadence in Parsism has very great 
significance for our problem. Practically it means 
that Zarathushtra himself is to be struck out of the 
list of the prophets who contributed to the develop- 
ment of Israel’s religion. All the indications gathered 
during the course of these Lectures have converged 
upon a proof that Zarathushtra influenced only a 
small circle in the West during the period to which 1 
am limiting my inquiry. What was known of his 

teaching reached the people living in Babylonia and 

21 
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Media only as the Magi represented it; and the 
mirror they held was indifferently polished. It will 
be an advantage if at this point we stop to ask what 
were the main characteristics of Parsism as it would 
be understood by Jews living in Babylonia and Media 
during the last four centuries before Christ. It had 
lost the very features which bring the Gathas nearest 
to the spirit of Israel’s prophets. Magian dualism and 
ritualism were firmly established. The Amshaspands, 
always an esoteric conception, had not begun to take 
their place beside the Yazatas of popular worship.^ 
The Magi had popularised the aristocratic divinity 
Ahura Mazdah, and set by his side the foreign 
Anahita and the Aryan but now syncretised Mithr-a. 
A host of angels and an antithetic host of demons 
occupied a prominent place in the creed. Religious 
duties included the slaying of (theoretically) noxious 
animals, the performance of tedious ceremonial such 
as we find in large measure in the Vendidad, and the 
pronouncing of sacred formula as the most powerful 
of spells. With the ascendancy of the Magi came 
the commendation of next-of-kin marriages, with 
which the religion was necessarily credited, although 
these alien priests failed in their long struggle to get 
them established as orthodox. And the idea of im- 
mortality must have declined very much from its 
strongly ethical character. So far as the Magi took 
it up at all, it was only as a part of their mechanically 
balanced reconstruction : death must disappear in the 
new world just as mountains and shadows and 
dialects and other unsymmetrical things. As for 
Zarathushtra, the Magi claimed him as one of them- 
^ Except in name : see p. 100 f. 
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selves/ a great figure of mythical attributes, a master 
of magic and esoteric lore. This picture, drawn from 
the evidence supplied primarily by the classical 
writers,® may be used when we ask how much the 
Jews are likely to have taken from Parsism. If the 
Parsism they knew was after this model, certainly 
there was not much by which they could enrich their 
own religious treasury. 

The Talmud states that the Jews “ brought the 
names of the angels from Babylon,” which tallies 
with the obvious contrast between the pre-exilic 
angelology and the detailed and ordered hierarchies 
of later Judaism. This elaborated doctrine of angels 
ahd spirits was an unmistakably new thing, as is 
shown by the refusal of the conservative Sadducees 
to accept it.® I see no a priori reason for denying 
the possibility that Persian (that is, Magian) influence 
fostered the growth of this quasi-animistic angelology. 
It was never in the main stream of Jewish theology. 
Paul’s attitude towards it is very suggestive. Meet- 
ing something essentially of the same kind at CoIosssb, 
he took no trouble to endorse or deny its truth. 
Speculation about angels was for him purely idle, and 
worship of angels debased superstition : the only 

^ Rightly, as Prof. Jackson still thinks. On this subject see my 
remarks above, p> 197 f. 

2 ^^But I believe it to be fairly true, if you compare the 
Muhammadan writers of later times,” writes Prof. Jackson. Does 
not their date alone make testimony on such matters almost value- 
less? But I need not repeat with how much diffidence I venture 
a view of Zarathushtra and the Magi which differs seriously from 
that of such an authority as my friend. I have stated my reasons 
elsewhere, and must leave my theories to sink or swim. 

® Acts 23^ 
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thing that mattered was our direct relations with a 
Being infinitely high above all angelic hosts. If we 
are concerned with the question whether the later 
Judaism developed its own new world of spirits, or 
derived it wholly or partially from an external source, 
it seems enough to say that there was a system not 
unlike their own in the environment of the Jews of 
the post-exilic period ; and that, if the specialists in 
Old Testament theology find the later developments 
inexplicable by native growth, there is a possible tiera 
causa in Magianism. I do not presume to decide the 
question, and I confess it seems to me to have 
,, singularly little importance. 

One kind of “angel” who plays a small but not 
trifling part in Jewish angelology is very much like 
the Fravashi or “double,” which formed the subject 
i of Lecture VIII. Is there dependence here? The 

link would be easy to make, for, as we have seen, the 
Fravashi concept on both its sides is no part of Zara- 
thushtra’s system, but belongs partly to the ancestor- 
worship of primitive Aryan religion, and partly to a 
belief in a kind of External Soul, which may belong 
to Iranian or to Magian doctrine. This had its home 
in the countries which Jews knew well during the 
Exile. The conception accounts primarily for 
Matt. 18“ and Acts 12“. The “angel” of the little 
child, who has not learned to sin, stands in the very 
presence of God. Jesus then gives emphatic endorse- 
ment to an idea the history of which may have started 
far away. And the company in Mary’s house are 
ready to assume that the “double” of the Apostle 
for whom they had met to pray was standing outside 
the door. These two passages seem to be explicable 
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by the presence of a belief in angels very much like 
the Fravashis on the side which was independent of 
ancestor-worship. The same may be said of the 
“princes” of the nations in Daniel and the Talmud, 
and the “angels of the Churches” in Rev. 2-3! 
These Fravashis of communities answer very well to 
A-Vestan conceptions. Inasmuch as there seems to 
be nothing in Israel s native angelology to prompt 
such a development, it is not unreasonable to suspect 
a real foreign influence here.^ 

Much more serious is the question whether foreign 
influence affected Jewish demonology. Here 1 put 
on one side the popular belief by which demons took 
In^ relation to disease very much the position that 
microbes take for us.* There is no reason for recognis- 
ing Persian influence of any kind here, though there 
are some similarities in Persian as in other religious 
systems. What concerns me more is the possibility 
that the Magian Ahriman explains the Jewish Satan. 
It is fairly pointed out that the idea of attributing 
evil, moral as well as physical, to the agency of a 
spirit antagonistic to God is late in Jewish thought. 
One thinks at once of the Chronicler’s assigning to a 
temptation of Satan what the earlier writer attributed 
to y ahweh.* Now if we content ourselves with saying 
that in post-exilic times the Jews knew of a (Magian) 
theory whereby evil came from a power hostile to God, 

^ For a discussion of Biblical passages involved, see my paper 
It is his Angel in Journal of Theological Studies, 1902, p. 514 ff. : 
also above, p. 274 . 

2 Prof, Jackson remarks that a Zoroastrian priest said the same 
to him years ago. 

® 2 Sam. 1 Chron. 21^ 
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we may account for the phenomena by assuming that 
it fructified in their minds and helped their thinkers 
to their solution of the great problem. But the de- 
velopment of the Hebrew Satan is pei'fectly clear, and 
wholly different from that of the Magian Ahriman. I 
have already referred to these differences, and will only 
now express the belief that a hint was given and used, 
but used in a wholly original and characteristic way. 

A more hopeful field for the discovery of genuine 
Persian influence lies in Apocalyptic. We have seen 
that Zarathushtra was really the earliest apocalyptic 
thinker; and (what is more important for our pur- 
pose) he was mostly known to after ages in this 
character. Now almost the only resemblances that 
powerfully strike us, by their number and their exact- 
ness alike, are found in the imagery of Apocalyptic : 
not the substance, or the religious ideas that the 
literature conveys, but the machinery and the formulas 
show sometimes a likeness which we cannot easily 
regard as accidental, the cumulative effect of many 
coincidences being considered. Several of them 
affect the Johannine Apocalypse. There is the 
final unchaining of Azi Dahaka, the Old Serpent, 
which prepares for his final destruction, and the 
detail that he swallows the third part of men and 
beasts : ^ cf. Rev. 20^’ 8'^'^^, 9^^ Then there is the 

falling of the great star Gocihar upon the earth 
which strongly suggests Rev. 8“. It may be said, 
of course, that these are only from the Bunda- 
hish, and that there are possibilities of lateness. 
But, as Prof. .Jackson notes, the general antiquity of 

^ Soderblom^ La ViiFutiire, p. S58 f. Clemen^ Primitive Christianity^ 
p. 137 (E.T.). 
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the Bundahish, as based on the Darndat Nask, and 
confirmed in important respects by Plutarch, justifies 
us in depending on it : we remember also how 
independent astronomical tests have assigned it an 
epoch as early as 40 a.d.^ An Avestan guarantee is 
available for the parallel between Yima’s Var and the 
Jerusalem of Rev. 21.^ More important is the 
mention in Rev. of “ the seven Spirits which are 
before [God’s] throne.” This answers closely to the 
form of the Amshaspand doctrine in which the 
number seven is made up without including Ahura 
Mazdah ; and it is significant that the same form 
appears in Tohit, which we find to be based largely 
6n Magian folk-story. Extra-canonical works like 
Enoch supply a larger fund of parallels. A quotation 
from Clemen’s summary will pvit in short compass 
the points in which an acute outside observer of 
Parsism thinks the imagery of Jewish-Christian 
apocalyptic traceable to this outside source : ® 

The idea of the Son of Man comes ultimately from 
Parsism,^ and the speculation in this system regarding the 
Pi'imal Man “ probably lurks behind such passages as 1 Cor. 
15^® fF. and Phil. 2® f. But, more important than this, the 
expectation of a future triumph over the devil,® of a 

1 See above, p. 26 f. 

2 Seep. 308, and ERPP, 156. 

® Primitive Christianity, 

^ P. 154-6. None of the evidence is early, and at the moist can 
only affect externals. 

® Ib. The extent to which Yima and Adam approximate is 
indicated above. 

® P. l60. This point, as far as imagery goes, was admitted above. 
There is not the slightest reason to assert a historical connexion 
between the two religions in their optimist outlook as a whole; 
cf. p. 155 f. above. 
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universal conflagration, of a new heaven and a new earth, 
as well as of the destiny of the blessed, agrees so fully with 
Mazdeism even in details, that here again the influence of 
this system must be admitted.^ And so, too, the Mazdean 
belief, that the soul traverses a series of heavens,^ has 
probably influenced 2 Cor. 12^ if., perhaps also Heb. 

1 Tim. 3^®, and particularly Jude ® — just as the Mazdean 
comparison of the resurrection body with a new heavenly 
garment has influenced the corresponding passages in Paul’s 
Epistles (2 Cor. 5^ IF.) and the Apocaljrpse ® 

I might add to these the very ingenious but hardly 
convincing comparison of Rev. 1^® with the “high- 
girt” Vayu of Yt 15®^ (and Anahita in Yt by 
Dr James MolFatt {Expositor’s Greek Testament, 
in loc.)^ How far we may accept Prof. Clemen’s 
comparisons will appear from the notes below. 
I only remark further that the atmosphere of 
Jewish and Parsi apocalyptic is sufficiently alike 
to make us ready to believe in a real connexion. 
Just as the Jews picked up and adapted an unmistak- 
ably Iranian story like Tobit, they may very well 
have used the figures and imagery of Magianism for 
their national vision-literature. It is far from easy 
to prove conclusively that they really did so, but 

^ The final conflagi-ation differs in the most important feature of 
its imagery — where is the molten metal in Judaism, except (iu- 
significantly enough) in Enoch ? 

2 P. 171 f., depending mainly on Bousset. The three stages of 
the ascent to Garonmana in the Hadhokht Nask {Yt 22^^) are the 
best evidence of this idea in Parsism. I should not object to it. 
And yet, was not a Jew bound to be influenced by his own language, 
in which ^‘'heaven ” is plural ? Must we go further afield ? 

3 P. 174. But the one Avestan passage quoted {Ys 55^) only says 
that the Gathas are like food and clothing ! The Bundahish 
passage is equally distant from the point. 

^ Clemen rejects this (p. 154), 
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it remains on the whole probable. The debt, if 
acknowledged, is small enough. 

The greatest innovation of post-exilic Judaism was, 
of course, the doctrine of Immortality. Here again 
the stimulus of Parsism has been freely assumed. 
But if my thesis is right, the immortality doctrine 
of Magians in contact with Israel was very different 
from Zarathushtra’s teaching. The bare fact that 
the Persians believed death would at last be abolished 
was not a very powerful encouragement to Jewish 
thinkers in their great venture ; though I would 
not deny that it may have contributed something. 
The real lesson lies much deeper, and with it we 
may close, making no attempt to pursue paral- 
lels which only become numerous or detailed in a 
period outside our limits. Zarathushtra’s doctrine of 
Immortality rested on a pure and passionate belief 
in the justice of God. Successors endowed with his 
spirit might have developed a serious theology recog- 
nising adequately the fact of sin and the need of 
deliverance. But the successors never came. Zara- 
thushtra is a lonely figure, and the mere fact that 
Israel has a “ goodly fellowship ” of prophets to set 
against his solitariness is quite enough to explain the 
sequel. We might compare him with individuals in 
the long line and gladly count him worthy to stand 
among the greatest of them. But had he stood out 
above them all, he could not have prepared for the 
establishment of a world religion. It was Carthage 
that accounted for the failure of Hannibal : it was 
Iran that made Zarathushtra a voice of one crying 
in the wilderness where but few could hear. The 
interpreters of Zarathushtra busied themselves with 
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explaining the world where they should have tried 
to save it;^ they spent in dreams about its future 
blessedness the energy that might have produced a 
diagnosis of its deepest needs, and some contribution 
towards their satisfaction. The result was a shallow' 
optimism from which any real understanding of 
Zarathushtra himself might have saved them. The 
very devil against whom they fought was a poor sort 
of demon after all, contending with plenty of noise 
but with no sort of success : he could be conquered 
by muttering a Gatha and killing some frogs. And 
Evil is a greater and more fearful fact than anything 
represented in the Magian Ahriman. The shadows 
were not dark enough because the light had gro^n 
dim since Zarathushtra’s day. I am loth to criticise 
the Magi, for I regard them as worthy of high respect. 
On a far lower plane than their Prophet, they stand 
far above most other teachers of their day ; and I hope 
I have made clear the preciousness of their gift when 
they came to Saoshyant -with gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. Yet at best their myrrh was but an 
anodyne for a sickness that called for stern surgery. 
The King of the Jews had no use for it when He 
came to the supreme task. He promised Paradise 
with dying breath to a forgiven sinner, and the word 
came from Persia.® But Persia, even in Zarathushtra’s 
own doctrine, could not fathom the depths of truth 

^ Here again Prof. Jackson would enter a plea for the energy 
of the Magi. He also queries my estimate of Ahriman as an 

ineffectual angel ” of darkness. 

2 Av. fairidaesa walled enclosure^” hence (in 

Persian) ^^park.” It is curious to compare the conspicuousness of 
the encircling wall in Milton’s picture of Eden. 
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which that word was taught to convey. It was great 
to realise a theodicy, to be assured that the wrongs 
of life will be righted for ever by a Divine Judge 
who will deal justly with all. But Israel learnt a 
profounder lesson still. For the immortality towards 
which Jewish thought tai-dUy struggled, in days 
when earthly happiness and prosperity had fled, was 
more precious even than the assurance that the Judge 
of all the earth would do right. It was developed 
through the ever-deepening sense of fellowship with 
a God who is love, and who cannot suffer the child of 
His tender mercy to pass into nothingness. It is not 
strange that the deeper doctrine came so much later 
to* mankind. It was worth waiting for. He was 
great who taught men faith in God’s ultimate justice, 
even though to-day only a handful of believers guard 
his sacred fire. They were greater who led men from 
a Judge to a Father, and prepared for the revelation 
of a love that shall win the world. 
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THE MAGIAN MATERIAL OF TOBIT 

The hypothetical reconstruction referred to in 
Lecture VIL ad jin. is transferred to the more 
modest position of an appendix, lest incautious 
readers should fancy either that I am giving them 
a scientifically restored document or that I seek 
for laurels in the unfamiliar field of fiction. My 
story is only a vehicle for points which can be 
more easily exhibited in this form. I need only 
observe by way of preface that the names are 
chosen from Old Persian, mostly at random, and 
Avestan words translated into that dialect, on the 
assumption that the story was thus current. It 
might of course have circulated in one of the 
other languages used in Media. The specimens 
of Magian wisdom which I have put in the mouth 
of the old man, the hero’s father, I have selected 
often on Pahlavi evidence alone, and I must enter 
a preliminary caveat against assuming that Magian 
teachers really used such language at the date 
when this tale may be supposed to have originated. 
I claim no more for them than that since Parsi 
priests some centuries later credited them to 
antiquity, and they are in keeping with the system 
established by research, we may plausibly assume 
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the Magian origin of these as of other elements 
actually found in our Jewish Book. 

1 proceed, then, to tell my Median folk-tale, which 
we will call 

The Story of Vahauka 

It came to pass in the olden time, when Azhi 
Dahaka overran the land of Media,^ that Vahauka 
and his son Vahyazdata^ gained great merit by their 
zeal for the Religion. For that accursed Daiva- 
worshipper slew by tens and by hundreds the 
righteous® of the land, and cast forth their dead 
bodies to defile the earth and the pure waters. Then 
dM Vahauka and his son go forth together, as the 
Law ordains, and with them the four-eyed dog that 
makes the corpse-fiend * to flee ; and when they saw 
the body of a righteous man, they carried it to 
the top of a hill, and fastened it down there where 

^ Tob. ; Yt 5-^ (which connects him with Babylon : above, 
p. 24*5). The tyrant has not yet become a serpent. 

2 Two names from Behistan, containing the adj. vahu^ “ good,’’ 
as Tobit and Tobias contain llto. 

^ Le. asavano. 

^ It was deadly sin to do it alone {Vd 3^'^). The Sag-dld glance 
of the dog,” which must have two spots above the eyes) expels the 
Nasu ( = v€fciis). If a dakhma was not available, the summit of a 
hill would do {Vd see the context there It may be 

noted that the ‘‘four-eyed dog ” appears in the Rgveda (x. 14!^^, 
sarameyau ^.vanau caturaksau), so that the Magi got this congenial 
item from Aryan sources. The dogs that guard the Bridge {Vd 
13^, 19^^) are also apparently Aryan. If the ethnic affinities of 
the Magi were with the nomad Iranians, this is quite natural. By 
‘‘nomad Iranians,” however,! do not mean necessarily tribes of the 
same blood as the Northern invaders who brought Iranian speech; 
aboriginals Aryanised in language only will suit the conditions, if 
these aboriginals had kin in India* 
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the flesh-eating birds might devour him. And they 
consecrated the corpse-cakes and partook of them,^ 
nigh to the place where they laid the bones in sight 
of the sun, when the birds had devoured the flesh.^ 
And as they went upon the work they said aloud 
victorious words, even those that are most fiend- 
smiting. So they did many days. And one day it 
befel that as they sat down to meat, and had not 
yet begun to eat, one brought them word that the 
corpse of a faithful man lay on the earth beside their 
door. And they left their meal, and went and put 
the corpse in a small chamber,^ for it was near night- 
fall, and they could not carry it away. Then they 
returned and washed themselves with gomh,^ and ale 
meat in heaviness. Now, as Vahauka and his son 
thus did the works of JRighteousness, the demons 
gathered together against them ; and as Vahauka lay 
sleeping that night in his courtyard, being polluted, 

^ I have brought in the corpse-cake here because of Tob. 
which Kohut interpreted by reference to the dron^ a small round 
cake, consecrated and eaten in honour of the dead : see West in 
SBE, V. 283 f., and Darmesteter in SBE^ iv.^ 57. It must be noted, 
however, that Bartholomae {AirWb, 770) questions the corre- 
spondence of the Avestan draonah with this M.P. ritual dron. On 
the corpse-cake in general see Hartland, Legeiid of Perseus^ ii. 
288-312. 

2 The rich were to use regular ossuaries (astodan) : see Vd 
6^0 £ and Darmesteter s notes, C£ also Casartelli in Bab^l. and 
Oriental Record for June 1890^ and J, J. Modi, Anthropological 
Papers^ p. 7. 

s Tob. 2^; cf. Fd 5^^ ff.j on the rooms for temporary reception 
of a corpse. 

^ Vd cf. Tob. Vd 8^^ fF. shows that the cleansing 

might be complex, if the sag-did hdid not been performed. So if 
Vahauka had not had time to complete the ceremony, he would be 
unclean overnight. 
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they dropped evil charms upon his eyes, and he was 
made blind. 

Now before all this came to pass, Vahauka had 
left in pledge much gold at the house of one Gaubaruva 
in Raga of Media ; and for fear of Azhi Dahaka, the 
servant of the Lie, he could not go to claim it. And 
bis wealth was diminished by much almsgiving, and 
by oppression of the evil king ; nor could he, being 
blind, increase his substance. So as the roads were 
now safe, he bethought him of his gold, and that 
Vahyazdata his son should go to Raga to claim it 
again. And Vahyazdata was right glad to go, but 
first he went to seek a travelling companion. But 
even as he went, there came to meet him a young 
man, who said to him that he was one of his clan, 
and that he knew the road to Raga, and the house 
of Gaubaruva therein. So Vahyazdata brought the 
young man to his father, and he covenanted to pay 
him wages. But before they went on their journey, 
Vahauka called his son and counselled him thus : 

“ My son, to obtain the costly things of bodily life, 
never forsake the spiritual life. For Righteousness 
obtaineth everything good. One may not have at 
wish the power of a head of house, of community, of 
clan, of province, or authority over brethren, or well- 
built frame and well-developed stature. But that 
desire may be with every man in this bodily life, that 
he should be most desirous of Righteousness.^ 

“ Seek thou, my son, a store of good deeds, for 
this is full of salvation. The ox turns to dust, the 
horse to dust, silver and gold to dust, the valiant 

1 Cf. so far the fragments published by Darmesteter, SBE, iv.® 
295, vv. 90, 94, 95-98 : Tob. 4S-6. 
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strong man to dust, the bodies of all men mingle 
with the dust. What do not mingle with the dust 
are the confession that a man recites in this world, 
and his almsgiving to the holy and righteous.^ For 
they shall partake of the vision of the Best Life - who 
most give alms to the righteous and most care for 
them. He that gives to a lover of the Lie despises 
Righteousness by his giving. 

“ Understand fully, my son, what is well done and 
not well done, and do not to others all that which 
is not well for thyself.® 

“ My son, thy mother and I are old, and it may be 
that we shall not long remain in this bodily existence. 
When we die, see I pray thee that the rite is done 
to our bodies according to the Law. And for thyself 
take a wife of the seed of thy fathers, and take not 

^ Here I simply appropriate Darmestetei% SBE, iv.^ 383 , for 
his sources. What follows is from the fragments just quoted, 
p. 297 of the same volume. Cf. Tob. and 

2 The allusion to the “Best Life ” is taken from Magian writing 
of a later time, when they had accepted Zarathushtra’s teaching. 
It seemed best to leave it undisturbed. 

^ Tob. The Parsi precepts are from Shdyast-la-shayast in 

SBE, V. 363. There is nothing to prove antiquity about the “ five 
accomplishments owing to religion,’* of which I have selected two 
above. The Pahlavi treatise is conjecturally assigned by West to the 
seventh century a.d. (pp, cit., p. Ixv), but he notes that it was mostly 
a compilation from far older writing. It refers to Christians and 
Jews (p. 297), and of course may have borrowed this negative Golden 
Rule from Tobit or Hillel, as far as date goes. But it is at least possible 
that the material here is old, and it may fairly go into this recon- 
struction. The precept concerningalmsgiving has Avestan authority. 
In Vd 18 ®'^ £ we read that the refuser of alms to one of the faith- 
ful is the most prolific father of the offspring of the Druj. To give 
unasked, to one of the faithful, even the smallest gift, is the way of 
destroying this accursed progeny. 
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a strange wife, which is not of thy father’s kin. For 
we are children of those who have kept the holy law. 
Great is the perfection of the next-of-kin marriage.” 

So when Vahauka had made an end of counselling 
his son, he sent him away with his blessing, but his 
mother wept as he departed. And VahyazdSta and 
his companion, whose name was Fravartish, came at 
eventide to the Tigris, and the young man went 
down to bathe. But a fish demon leaped up and 
tried to swallow him. Then Fravartish bade him 
turn and seize the fish, and he dragged it out upon 
dry land. This done, he told him that he should cut 
out its heart and liver and gall, which they took with 
them. So at length they drew nigh unto Raga, 
where Fravartish took Vahyazdata to the house of 
V aumisa, who was his father’s brother. N o w V aumisa 
had a beautiful daughter, named Utausa, against 
whom Aishma the Daiva of the murderous spear had 
raged cruelly; for he had slain seven husbands of 
hers in the bridal chamber. But Fravartish told 
Vahyazdata that Utausi was his kin, whom he was 
destined to wed in accordance with the holy Law ; 

1 I have used the words of Tob. as they stand, and combined 
them with a sentence from the Dinkart, ix. 38^ {SBE, xxxvii. 9.1 o)^ 
which pi'ofesses to describe a fargard of the Varstmmsar Nask of 
the Avesta. How far the Avesta was really responsible for the 
KhvMukdas is discussed elsewhere (p. 906 f.). Marriage within the 
kin, if understood to imply cousins, is very probably latent in Tohit, 
and may be safely assumed for its Grundschrift, Note how Abraham, 
who married his half-sister, is expressly named as an example 
(Gen. Rebekah was Isaac's first cousin once removed (Gen. 

Jacob married his first cousins. Noah, the first example 
named by Tobit, has in Genesis no stated relationship towards 
his wife. Tobias was Sarah^s first cousin (Tob. 7^), if we take 
literally the aBeX<j>C) of : the B recension corrected it to av&j/iSi, 
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and he promised him that he should overcome the 
demon. And so it fell, for when Vaumisa knew that 
Vahyazdata was his brother’s son he gladly gave him 
his daughter to wife. But the young man took the 
fish-demon’s heart and liver with him into the bridal 
chamber, where he offered it unto the sacred Fire. 
And Atar the son of Auramazda was well pleased 
therewith ; and by the smell of that enchantment he 
drove away Aishnaa the Daiva; who forthwith fled 
into Mazana, where the demons dwell, and there 
Srausha bound him fast. And all the household 
of Vaumisa rejoiced that Utausa had been affianced 
to the husba,nd destined for her, and that the demon 
had been driven away.^ • 

So when the wedding feast was over, Vahyazdata 
prepared to take his wife home to his father’s house. 
He asked Fi’avartish to go for him to Gaubaruva and 
bring back the gold ; and when he returned with the 
same they started together on their journey. When 
they drew near to the place, Fravartish bade 
Vahyazdata go forward with him, while Utausd came 

^ For the spell tised^ see the note below on the further use made 
of the appurtenances of the fish. In ToUt the demon flees ds ra 
avixirara Klyvirrov (8^ B) or av(a els ra Alyvirrov {^), Kohut 
suggested that the original was Mandarin, which a popular mis- 
reading turned into — Atyvirro^, The instead of T seemed a 
difficulty to Noldeke, but it hardly looks like a fatal obstacle. The 
mountain is suggested by avco (^), which is more original. For Sraosha 
binding him we may compare Thraetaona binding Azhi Dahaka on 
Mt. Dimavend in Mt1.zindar^n (SEE, v. 1 19). Sraosha is the special 
antagonist of Aeshma. It should be added that a good parallel for 
the spell is quoted by Robertson Smith from Kazwini (i. 132) : ‘^The 
smell of the smoke of a crocodile’s liver cures epilepsy;, and that of 
its dung and gall cure leucoma^ which was the cause of Tobit’s 
blindness.” I owe the quotation to the Rev. D. C. Simpson. 
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on with her maidens; and they took the dog still 
with them, for they feared lest Vahauka might be 
dead. But when they saw the old man afar off, 
Fravartish told the young man to take the gall of the 
fish-demon in his hand and strike it in his father’s 
eyes when he kissed him. And as soon as he had 
done this, the enchantment was destroyed, and the 
old man saw his son plainly with great rejoicing.^ 

But now that Vahyazdata was at home again, the 
time had come for his travelling companion to depart. 
So Vahauka called him, and gave him hearty thanks 
for all the service he had rendered ; and he offered him 
half of all that his son had brought from Raga. But 
he said, “ I am not a mortal of this bodily existence, 
but a spirit from the abode of Auramazda. Dost thou 
remember when thou and thy son did rise from eating 
to take up from the sacred earth the corpse of a 
faithful man ? Lo I am that man’s angel,® and 
I dAvell with the seven Immortal Holy Ones® in 
the abode of Auramazda. Howbeit I came down 
in the form of that faithful man to bring thee 
recompense for thy good deed and that of thy son. 
But now I return again whence I came. So bless ye 
continually Auramazda and all the Bagaha who are 

^ The spell is almost identical with that by which Rustem in the 
Shah Nameh (vol. i. pp. 256^ S 60 ) restores sight to King Katis and 
his warriors, blinded by the enchantments of the White Demon. 
Rustem slays him, and squeezes his heart’s blood into their eyes* 
As we shall see, this use of the demon^s heart is transferred to the 
gall in the Tobit story, but it is completely in keeping. 

^ On the folk-motive of the Grateful Dead Man” see above, 
p. 248. 

^ See p. 241, above. 
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before him, and all the angels of the faithful ^ who 
increase the welfare of the world.” 

And with this the angel vanished, and they all 
were filled with awe and with gladness. In process 
of time Vahauka and his wife died in a good old age, 
and their son performed the rites for them in due 
order according to the Law. And after this Vahyaz- 
data and Utausa went to dwell in Raga, where were 
Vaumisa and his wife, and they lived to a good age. 
But before they died they had joy from hearing how 
Azhi Dahaka was slain and the kingdom passed to 
the faithful.® 

^ Fravasayo amonqm. For the context cf. Tob. 11^^ 

2 The mistaken reference in the Oxford Apocrypha (i. 201, 22.^ 
to my discussion on Tohit as in excursus to Lecture IL” is due to 
a rearrangement introduced since the MS. stage, in which Mr 
Simpson read it. 
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i. The Gathas. 

ii. Passages from Greek Authors. 

(1) Herodotus, i. 1S1~140. 

(2) Plutarch, Ids and Osiris^ 46, 47. 
(S) Strabo, xv. iii. lS-15, 17, 20. 

(4) Diogenes Laertius, Prowmium, vi. 
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THE GATHAS 


I HAVE felt it necessai'y to put before the English student the 
documents on which any account of Early ZorDastrianism must 
be primarily based. He can indeed read them in Prof. Millses 
version {SBE^ xxxi., or the immense monograph The Five 
Gathas,’’ with the Pahlavi and Sanskrit tradition). But the 
volume was published in 1887^ and it is essential that 
the results of newer work should be presented. My version 
disclaims originality. Had I the authority which only the life- 
long specialist can claim, I should still think it the student’s 
right to have before him the results of Prof. Bartholomae, 
whose massive Lexicon must be for another generation as much 
a court of final appeal as Justfs was when I began to read 
Avestan with Cowell. I have not, however, followed him 
slavishly : all who can read German will naturally study his 
own version^ directly. In particular, I was bound to use 
Prof. GeldneFs latest views as exhibited in the Grundriss d. wa7i. 
Philohgie and in his invaluable classified collection of Avestan 
extracts in Prof. BertholePs ReligiomgeschicMIiches Lesehucli 
(Tubingen, 1911). If I have generally leaned towards Bar- 
tholomae’s view, for all his daring originality, it is mostly 
because his case is accessible in the Woiierbiicli and its appendix; 
and for the present it may be said at least tentatively to hold 
the field. To decide judicially between two such experts now 
nostrum est. 

I have endeavoured to keep the same English word for the 
technical terms, but not because any one word will always 
represent them. Where these terms are brought in, generally 
with initial capital to emphasise them, the reader is asked to 

^ Die Gathas des Avesta^ ZarathushMs Vers-Predigten (Strassburg, 1905). 
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recall the original and the explanations occurring in the body 
of this work, to which I hope the Index wdll at once give him 
reference. The following are the chief : — 

Ahm^a Mazdah: [Wise Lord] — regularly left untranslated, 
though not without reluctance. 

A§a: Right — hence asavani righteous. Rightness^ Truths 
Righteousness^ will often come nearer the meaning. 

Vohu (vahista) Manah : Good (Best) Thought, 

Jisadra: Dominion. Kingdom will often be preferable, or 
Sovranty^ Rule, 

Aramaiti (Armaiti) : Piety, Ot Devotion. 

Haurvatat: Welfare. Or Salvation (see p. 295 n.). 

Ammtdt: Immortality. 

Sraosa: Obedience. 

AM: Destiny. 

Gav : Cattle (as indeterminate in gender). But ^ 

G9u§ urvan : Ox-soul. 

Gm§ ta^an : Ox-creator. 

SaoSyant ; Future Deliverer. 

Cinvant : Separator. 

Spdnta: Holy. 

Mainyu : Spirit, 

Daend : Self. 

Maga : Covenant (.?). (See note on Ys 29^b) 

Angra : Enemy, 

Amna : Violence. 

Druj : Lie — hence drdgvant : Liar. This is always to be 
understood in the technical sense “ infidel,” i.e. da^^;a-worshipper. 

Daeva : Demon — generally left untranslated. 

I. Gatha Ahunavaiti 

Yasna 28 

1. With outspread hands in petition for that help, O 
Mazdah, first of all things I will pray for the works of the holy 
spirit, O thou the Right, whereby I may please the will of Good 
Thought and the Ox-soul,^ 

^ See pp. 97, 303. 
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% I who would serve you, O Mazdah Aliura and Good 
Thought— do ye give through the Right the blessings of both 
worlds, the bodily and that of Thought, which set the faithful 
in felicity. 

3. I who would praise you, as never before, Right, and Good 
Thought, and Mazdah Ahura, and those for whom Piety makes 
an imperishable Dominion grow : come ye to my help at 
my call. 

4. I who have set my heart on watching over the soul, ^ in 
union with Good Thought, and as knowing the rewards of 
Mazdah Ahura for our works, will, while I have power and 
strength, teach men to seek after Right.^ 

5. 0 thou the Right, shall I see thee and Good Thought, as 
one that knows — the throne of the mightiest Ahura and the 
Obedience of Mazdah ? Through this word (of promise) ^ 

• osk our tongue will we turn the robber horde unto the 
Greatest. 

6. Come thou with Good Thought, give through Right, 0 
Mazdah, as thy gift to Zarathushtra by thy sure words, long- 
enduring mighty help, and to us,^ 0 Ahura, whereby we may 
overcome foes.'^’ 

7. Grant, O thou the Right, the reward, the blessings of 
Good Thought ; O Piety, give our desire to Vishtaspa and to 
me ; O thou, Mazdah (Wise one) and Sovran, grant that your ® 
Prophet may perform the word of hearing. 

8. The best I ask of thee, O Best, Ahura (Lord) of one will 

^ The souls of his people — collective. (See p. 170 n.^.) 

^ Truth (Plutarch’s ah'^Oeta) would be nearer here. 

3 Manera^ “spell.” There seems a conscious transformation of a word 
hitherto used of mere spells, and destined to revert to this baser use. 
Zaxathushtra’s “spells” are promises of heaven, by which he will convert 
the wild nomads to the Truth. 

^ As in some other places, the Prophet’s followers are the speakers, 
joining him with themselves as a present leader. Zarathushtra might still 
be the composer, as in v."^ below. 

s Omitting dmeM for the metre: the MS. text has “the hostilities of 
the hostile” (Bartliolomae in Ms 1879 text). 

® As often, the plural joins the Amesha with Mazdah. Note how the 
collocation Mmdd brings out the fact that Mazdah is not yet a 

mere proper name. It would in some ways be more satisfactory to keep “ the 
Wise ” throughout, and “ Lord ” for Ahura, 
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with the Best Right,^ desiring them for the hero Frashaoshtra 
and myself and for them to whom thou wilt give them, gifts of 
Good Thought for aye. 

9. With these bounties, O Ahura, may we never provoke 
your wrath, O Mazdah and Right and Best Thought, we 
who have been eager in bringing you songs of praise. Ye 
are they that are mightiest to advance desires and the Dominion 
of Blessings.^ 

10. The wise whom thou knowest as worthy, for their right 
(doing) and their good thought, for them do thou fulfil their 
longing by attainment. For I know words of prayer are 
effectual with you, which tend to a good matter. 

11. I who would thereby preserve Right and Good Thought 
for evermore, do thou teach me, 0 Mazdah Ahura, from thy 
spirit by thy mouth how it will be with the First Life.^ 

Fasna 29 

1. Unto you® wailed the Ox-soul.® “For whom*^ did ye 
fashion me? Who created me? Violence® and rapine hath 
oppressed me, and outrage and might. I have no other herds- 
man than you : prepare for me then the blessings of pasture.” 

1 Asha Vahishta was fixed as a title later : in the Gathas the epithet is 
free, as it is with Manah. 

2 A noble of the Hvogva family, brother of Jglmaspa, and son-in-law of 
Zarathushtra and a chief helper. 

3 xhdra savanham, eschatological. Savah is a nonn from the verb sm, 
‘‘bless” or “save,” of which the future participle is saosyant, 

^ Life in this world, also called “corporeal life” or “this life,” as 
opposed to “future” or “second” or “spiritual life.” He “asks for 
inspiration that he may set forth the way in which this life may be so 
lived as to lead on to another” (JSEPP, 90, where an alternative rendering 
is noted). 

^ Ahura with the Amesha around him, 

6 Gdu$ uTvan is a being with much the same relation to cattle on earth 
that the Fravashis have to men. He complains in the heavenly council of 
violence done to those on earth whom he represents. 

7 “What” seems less likely. The masc. anticipates the answer that the 
hymn will supply. 

® AHmo^ but it is not yet a proper name : it is on the same footing as the 
synonyms following. After teased the word rs>mo, “savagery,” is left out 
for the metre — it may be a gloss. 
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% Then the Ox- Creator ^ asked of the Right : ‘’ Hast thou a 
judge for the Ox, that ye may be able to appoint him zealous 
tendance as well as fodder ? Whom do ye will to be his lord,- 
who may drive off‘ violence ^ together with the followers of the 
Lie?’’^ 

3. To him the Right replied^: There is for the Ox no 
helper that can keep harm away. Those yonder^ have no 
knowledge how right-doers act towards the lowly.” 

{The Ox-Creator) Strongest of beings is he to whose help I 
come at call.” 

4. (Asha) “Mazdah knoweth best the purposes that have 
been wrought already by demons and by mortals, and that shall 
be wrought hereafter. He, Ahura, is the decider. So shall it 
be as he shall will.” 

5. (The Ox-Creator'^) ^^To Ahura with outspread hands we 
"ttrsin would pray, my soul and that of the pregnant Cow, so 

that we twain urge Mazdah with enti'eaties : Destruction is not 
for the right-living nor for the cattle-tender, at hands of the 
Liars.” 

6. Then spake Ahura Mazdah himself, who knows the laws, 
with wisdom : There is found no lord or judge® according to 

^ It is suggested in EBPP, 91 {q.v, for analysis and furfclier notes) that 
this genius replaces Mithra. He is not Ahura Mazdah, for he addresses 
him in this hymn. Bartholomae makes both taSan and Gms urvan 
share the title of Ahura, which belongs also to the Amesha and to Atar : 
these nine are named together in YsP and 70^, 

2 Ahurom : the word is a common noun here. 

3 here comes much nearer personification. 

^ Drd(jmn% “ one who has the Druj,^^ the standing antithesis to a^avant, 
“ one who has Asha.” 

s Asha, as guardian of things as they should be. But the passage is 
significant in that even Asha is not high enough for the purpose presently 
disclosed. Hothing less than Mazdah’s own commission will be authority 
enough for Zarathushtra. 

® J.e. men below. 

^ But instead of him we seem to have Gml urvan again, who speaks for 
a primeval pair, ox and cow. 

® AM and raUi are correlative terms, in the Gathas denoting the 
prince and the judge respectively, the former executing the judge^s 
decisions. At the final Judgement Mazdah is aM and Zarathushtra ratu. 
Seep, 160 f. 
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the Right Order ; for the Creator hath formed thee for the cattle- 
tender and the farmer.^ 

7. This ordinance about the fat ^ hath Ahura Mazdah, one in 
will with the Right, created for the cattle, and the milk for 
them that crave nourishment, by his command, the holy one. 

(The Ox and Cow) “Whom hast thou, O Good Thought/ 
among men who may care for us twain ? 

8. (Volm Manah) “He is known to me here who alone hath 
heard our commands, even Zarathushtra Spitama : he willeth to 
make known our thoughts, 0 Mazdah, and those of the Right. 
So let us bestow on him charm of speech.” 

9. Then the Ox-Soul lamented: “That I must be content 
with the ineffectual word of an impotent man for my protector, 
when I wish for one that commands mightily ! When ever 
shall there be one who shall give him (the Ox) effectual help ? ” 

10. (Zarathushtra^) “Do ye, 0 Ahura, grant them strengtfi," 
O Right, and that Dominion, 0 Good Thought, whereby he 
(the protector) can produce good dwellings and peace. I also 
have realised thee, Mazdah, as first discoverer of this. 

11. Where are Right and Good Thought and Dominion.?^ 
So, ye men, acknowledge me, for instruction, Mazdah, for the 
great society.” ^ 

1 The cattle are chattels, and can only appear by their patron, like a 
woman with her Kiipios in Greek law. 

2 Mazdah declares that the cattle are divinely appointed to give flesh 
and milk to men. As Bartholomae observes, the form of expression 
assumes the hearer’s knowledge of the mcmthra ordinance ”) stated : the 
Gatha only mentions it allusively, 

3 Cattle were the special province of Vohu Manah, but the Gathas do 
not emphasise it. 

^ Justi would make the Fravashi of the Prophet interlocutor here. 
Since the Fravashis are ignored in the Gathas (see p. 264 1), this should not 
be admitted without strong reason. And in this symbolic poem it is very 
natural for Zarathushtra to picture himself joining in the council without 
raising prosaic q^uestions as to the way in which he could do so. Incident- 
ally note how consonant with Zarathushtra’s own authorship is the 
depreciatory phrase of v. 9. It is what in Gospel criticism would he called 
a Pillar’’ passage, in Prof. Schmiedei’s phrase— one which is guaranteed 
by the impossibility of later ages inventing it. 

s A rather problematic word, taken by Bartholomae as Zarathushtra’s 
name for his community of followers. But there is great attractiveness in 
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{The Ox mid Cow) O Ahura^ now is help ours : we will be 
ready to serve those that are of you.'” ^ 

Yasna SO 

1. Now will I proclaim to those who will hear the things 
that the understanding man should remember, for hymns unto 
Ahura and prayers to Good Thought ; also the felicity that is 
with the heavenly lights, which through Right shall be beheld 
by him who wisely thinks. 

Hear with your ears the best things ; look upon them with 
clear-seeing thought, for decision between the two Beliefs, each 
man for himself before the Great Consummation, bethinking 
you that it be accomplished to our pleasure. 

S. Now the two primal Spirits, who revealed themselves in 
■'visipn as Twins,^ are the Better and the Bad in thought and 
word and action. And between these two the wise once chose 
aright, the foolish not so, 

4. And when these twain Spirits came together in the be- 
ginning, they established Life and Not-Life, and that at the last 
the Worst Existence shall be to the followers of the Lie, but 
the Best Thought ^ to him that follows Right. 

the argument elaborated by Prof. Oarnoy of Louvain in Museon^ n.s. ix. 
(p. 17 ff. of reprint). He equates maga with Skt magha in the sense of 
richesse^ meaning generally “ treasure in heaven,’’ especially when combined 
with the adjective great in the “archaic expression” found here. If 
Oarnoy is right, we must alter the rendering accordingly in Ys 46^^, 

53 ^ ; see further the note on Ys S3'. 

^ Yilimavant^ lit, “like you,” apparently means “you of the heavenly 
company,” Mazdah and the spirits with him. 

2 X^afnd Bartholomae equates with somno, an exact phonetic equivalent 
yielding good sense. Geldner (in ReligionsgescMcMUches Lesehuch (1910), 
p, 324) renders “nach ihrem eigenen Wort.” The word occurs in Yt 13^^^ 
as “dream,” and often as “sleep.” For a defence of Bartliolomae’s render- 
ing against Justi, see /I 245. 

2 Geldner (l.c,) has now accepted this traditional rendering. Bartholomae 
remarks that the word occurs in the Pahlavi form in the Dinkart, where 
West renders “Ohrmazd and Ahraman have been two brothers in one 
womb” (SEE, xxxvii. 242). See above, p. 132 f. 

4 Bartholomae (AirJVb, 1133) wishes to recognise a second manah, “ dwel- 
ling” {iioyi\\ to complete the parallelism. It seems very unlikely that the 
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5. Of these twain Spirits he that followed the Lie chose 
doing the worst things; the holiest Spirit chose Right, he 
that clothes him with the massy heavens as a garment. So 
likewise they that are fain to please Ahura Mazdah by duti- 
ful actions. 

6. Between these twain the demons^ also chose not aright, 
for infatuation came upon them as they took counsel together, 
so that they chose the Worst Thought. Then they rushed 
together^ to Violence,^ that they might enfeeble the world 
of man. 

7. And to him (ie, mankind) came Dominion, Good Thought, 
and Right ; and Piety gave continued life of their bodies ^ and 
indestructibility, so that by thy retributions through the 
(molten) metal ^ he may gain the prize over those others.® 

8. So when there cometh the punishment of these evil ones, 
then, O Mazdah, at thy command shall Good Thought estabhgih^ 
the Dominion in the Consummation, for those who deliver the 
Lie, O Ahura, into the hands of Right. 

9. So may we be those that make this world advance ! 0 

familiar collocation mhistm mand should thus change its meaning. In 
Fs 53^ heaven is “ the inheritance of Good Thought ” ; and Humanah 
was in Later Avestan one of the three heavens that led to the House 
of Song. 

^ Bemembering that the Daeva were the old nature-gods, who got 
their bad character largely through the predatory behaviour of their 
devotees, this verse becomes very suggestive ; it preserves the memory of 
a time when the Daevas had not yet fallen. 

2 In L. Av. dvar is a verb peculiar to the daevan world : see p. 219. 

3 Aesma^ semi-personified here. 

^ Prof. A. V. W. Jackson (in JAOS^ xv. lix. f.) showed that as Aramaiti 
is in special charge of the Earth, this involves the idea of a bodily resurrec- 
tion for those who sleep in her bosom. We might add that it squares badly 
with the Magian doctrine that the Earth must not receive the bodies of 
the dead ; it presumes burial as practised by the Iranians, and notably 
by the Aclisemenian kings. 

® Ayanhdj which in L. Av. was expanded into ayah “ molten metal.” 

It is the flood which is to be poured out on the Last Day, which will burn 
up all evil, but leave the good unharmed. 

® Lit. ‘‘become first over them,” TtpSiros ahrwv — to use the idiom of 
Hellenistic Greek. 

" Fdrakm hndnmin ahum : the noun of this verbal phrase, fraso'hrBti, 
becomes in L. Av. a term, techu. for the Regeneration. 
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Mazdali, and ye other Ahuras,^ gather together the Assembly,^ 
and thou too the Right, that thoughts may meet where Wisdom 
is at home.® 

10. Then truly on the Lie^ shall come the destruction of 
delight^; but they that get them good name shall be partakers 
in the promised reward in the fair abode of Good Thought, of 
Mazdah, and of Right. 

11. If, 0 ye mortals, ye mark those commandments that 
Mazdah hath ordained — of happiness and pain, the long punish- 
ment for the liars, and blessings for the righteous —then here- 
after shall ye have bliss. 

Yasna 31 

1. Mindful of your commands, we proclaim words hard for 
them to hear that after the commands of the Lie destroy the 
creatures of Right, but most welcome to those that give their 
he^rt to Mazdah. 

2. If by reason of these things the better part is not in sight 
for the soul, then will I come to you all as the judge of the 
parties twain,® whom Ahura Mazdah knoweth, that we may 
live according to the Right. 

^ By an idiom frequently paralleled in Aryan, “ ye Mazdali Alinras ” means 
“ Mazdali and the others (see p. 241) who bear the title Ahiira (Lord).” 

^ Probably best taken eschatologically, though Bartholomae renders 

Eure Biindesgenossenschaft gewahrend.’^ 

2 So the tradition, and Mills in SBE. Justi {Idg, Forsch.^ xviii. (1905-6), 
Anzeiger 36) defends it satisfactorily, I think. “Wisdom” is really 
“ religion,” in the familiar Old Testament sense : from cisti Zarathushtra 
named his daughter Pourucista, a <pp6nfio$ Trape4yo$ according to the applica- 
tion of Matt. 25^. The verse becomes a prayer for the speedy coming of 
the End, when good men’s “ thoughts ” {mana) would dwell in “ Good 
Thought ” or Paradise, where Beligion has her eternal home. Bartholomae 
differs widely, “wo die Einsicht noch schwankend ist” ; Geldner has “wo 
noch der falsche Glauhe besteht.” 

^ That is on the followers of Druj. 

^ Skendo spayaerahyd is very dGubtful. Geldner, “ der Untergang der 
Macht (?) ” ; Mills, “ the blow of destruction ” : the tradition made sjpaya&t'a 
“army,” and Tiele took it as a proper name of an angel of destruction. 
My rendering follows Bartholomae, but without any assurance. He com- 
pares Ys 53®, 

® The followers of Ahura and of the Daevas respectively. Zarathushtra 
declares himself to be the appointed by Ahura. 
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3. What award thou gi vest by thy Spirit and thy Fire, and 
hast taught by Right, to the two parties,^ and what decision 
unto the wise — this do thou tell us, Mazdah, that we may 
know, even with the tongue of thine own mouth, that I may 
convert all living men. 

4. If Right is to be invoked and Mazdah and the other 
Ahuras,^ and Destiny and Piety do thou seek for me, 0 
thou Best Thought, the mighty Dominion, by the increase of 
which we might vanquish the lie. 

5. Tell me therefore what ye, 0 thou Right, have appointed 
me as the better portion, for me to determine, to know and to 
keep in mind, O thou Good Thought — which portion they envy 
me : tell me of all these things, 0 Mazdah Ahura, that shall 
not be or shall be. 

6. To him shall the Best fall who as one that knows ^ speaks 
to me Right’s very word ^ of Welfare and Immortality,® ^ven,, 
that Dominion of Mazdah which Good Thought will prosper 
for him. 

7. He that in the beginning thus thought,*^ Let the blessed 
realms be filled with lights,’’ he it is that by his wisdom created 
Right. Those realms that the Best Thought shall possess thou 
dost prosper, Mazdah, by thy spirit, which, 0 Ahura, is ever 
the same. 

^ Believers and unbelievers. Geldner tr. “ die beiden Scbnlden,’^ that is 

urn Lobn iind Strafe zii bestimmen.’^ 

2 Bartliolomae compares with this plural, “the Mazdah Ahuras,” the 
phrase in the Behistan Inscription, ‘‘ Auramazda and the other bagas that 
exist” So also Xerxes, ‘‘Auramazda with the hagas.^^ He adds that 
Varuna is found in the plural in the Atharva Veda, meaning, I presume, 

“ Varuna and his associates.” Provided that we limit the Ahuras to 
Mazdah and the Six, with the other Gathic abstractions of the same class, 
we do not compromise Zarathushtra’s unmistakable monotheism. 

3 AB in the Gathas represents the eschatological award to good and 
bad. She is here put in close connexion with Aramaiti, the two nouns 
standing in the dual as an associated (dvandm) pair. See p. 118. 

s ManBra^ teaching, doctrine : the word later fell to a mere spell.” 

® So Bartliolomae renders haurvatdtO ahhyd amndtatdtasca. I am not 
quite sure that we should not keep the order, with Asha between the other 
two Amesha — “ the word of Welfare, Bight, and Immortality.” 

7 Bartholomae links with 6 — dessen der zu Anfang sich das ausdachte.” 
See some comments on this stanza and the next in EMFP, 85. 
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8. I conceived of thee, O Mazdah, in my thought that thou, 
the First, art (also) the Last — ^that thou art Father of Good 
Thought, for thus I apprehended thee with mine eye — -that 
thou didst truly create Right, and art the Lord (ahurmn) to 
judge the actions of life. 

9. Thine was Piety, thine the Ox-Creator,^ even wisdom of 
spirit, O Mazdah Ahura, for that thou didst give (the cattle) 
choice whether to depend on a husbandman or on one that is 
no husbandman.^ 

10. So of the twain it chose for itself the cattle-tending 
husbandman as its lord according to Right, ^ the man that 
advances Good Thought.'*' He that is no husbandman, 0 
Mazdah, however eager he be, has no part in the good message.^ 

11. When thou, Mazdah, in the beginning didst create beings 
and (men'*s) Selves ^ by thy Thought, and intelligences — when 

c^iiou didst make life clothed with body, when (thou madest) 
actions and teachings, whereby one may exercise choice at one’s 
free will ; 

12. Then lifts up his voice the false speaker or the true 
speaker, he that knows or he that knows not, each according to 
his own heart and thought. Passing from one to another, 
Piety pleads with the spirit in which there is wavering. 

18. Whatsoever open or secret things may be visited with 
judgement, or what man for a little sin demands the heaviest 
penalty — of all this through the Right thou art ware, observing 
them with flashing eye. 

14. These things I ask thee, Ahura, how they shall come and 
issue — the requitals that in accord with the records are appointed 
for the righteous, and those, Mazdah, that belong to the 
liars, how these shall be when they come to the reckoning. 

^ Bartholomae notes that Aramaiti and tasan are linked because the 
former has the Earth as province. 

2 The nomad of the daevayasna, a. persistent cattle-raider. 

® Ahurdm asaon9m: note here applied to a man, who is for the 

cattle what Ahura is to mankind. 

^ A good instance of Yohu Manah as lord of cattle. 

^ EurnsrHOis (cf. Skt smrti) is in etymology and meaning much like 

evayyeKLQV. 

Daend^ “the sum of a man’s spiritual and religious characteristics” 
(Bartholomae, AirWh^ 666 : see the whole note). 
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15. This I ask, what penalty is for him who seeks to achieve 
kingship for a liar,^ for the man of ill deeds, O Ahura, who finds 
not his living without injury to the husbandman''s cattle and 
men, though he does him no harm. 

16. This I ask, whether the understanding man that strives 
to advance the Dominion over house or district or land by the 
Right, will be one like thee, O Mazdah Ahura — when he will 
be and how he will act. 

17. Whether is greater, the belief of the righteous or of the 
liar ? Let him that knows tell him that knows ; let not him 
that knows nothing deceive any more. Be to us, O Mazdah 
Ahura, the teacher of Good Thought. 

18. Let none of you listen to the liar’s words and commands : 
he brings house and clan and district and land into misery and 
destruction. Resist them then with weapon ! 

19. To him should one listen who has the Right in his- 
thought, a healer of life and one that knows — who, O Ahura, 
can establish the truth of the words of his tongue at will, when 
by thy red Fire, O Mazdah, the assignment is made to the 
two parties.^ 

20. Whoso cometh to the righteous one, far from him shall 
be the future long age of misery, of darkness, ill food, and crying 
of Woe I To such an existence, ye liars, shall your own Self 
bring you by your actions.^ 

21. Mazdah Ahura by virtue of his absolute lordship will give 
a perpetuity of communion with Welfare and Immortality and 
Right, with Dominion, with Good Thought, to him that in 
spirit and in actions is his friend. 

22. Clear is it to the man of understanding, as one who has 

1 Bartliolomae thinks that here and in 18 we have personal allusions to 
a doMvayasna chief (Bmdm) and a teacher or priest (GrQhma) who were 
foremost in opposing Zarathushtra. 

2 It seems clear (despite Jnsti in IdgF^ xviii., Anz. 35) that Zarathushtra 
means himself : he will fulfil Ms prophetic warnings at the last day, when 
their truth ‘‘ is revealed in fire.^^ For the dual ranayi see Ts 3P above, 

2 After Barthoiomae. The a^avan is Zarathushtra. DcmgQm dyu (cognate 
with aic6v, aevom) no doubt means eternity, but the adjective is not decisive. 
For ill food cf. Ys 49^^ ; for “ crying,” Y$ 53^. Barthoiomae takes avaMds 
vacQ (lit> “ woe 1 ”-ness of voice) as an abstract from avoi (cl oval 
daend^ the Self, see v.^^. 
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realised it with his thought. He upholds Eight together with 
the good Dominion by his word and deed. He shall be the 
most helpful companion ^ for thee, O Mazdah Ahura. 

Yasna 52 

1. ZarathiisMra , — And his blessedness, even that of Ahura 
Mazdah, shall the nobles^ strive to attain, his the community'-^ 
with the brotherhood,^ his, ye Daeva, in the manner I declare it. 

Representatives of the Classes . — As thy messengers, we would 
keep them far away that are enemies to you.^ 

2. To them Mazdah Ahura, who is united with Good 
Thought,^ and in goodly fellowship with glorious Right, 
through Dominion,^ made reply: We make choice of your 
holy good Piety — it shall be oui’s. 

5. Zaratkuslitra . — But ye, ye Daevas all, and he ^ that highly 
honours you, are seed of the Bad Thought — yea, and of the 

1 Bartholomae compares asti with. Skt atithi^ ‘‘ guest” : the primary idea 
will be one living in the same house. 

2 X'^aetu, vdrmna, and airyaman are, on Bartholomae’s scheme, the three 

ranks of the Zarathushtrian commonwealth ; the nobles, the peasants or 
farmers, and the priests (AirJVb, 908 : see ZAirWh^ 118 f,). Jiisti {IFAnz,, 
xviii. 39 f.) observes that the airyaman always stands last, “ a modesty which 
the priestly profession has nowhere else shown.” Moreover, he notes that 
airyaman in the Zend and Pazend of the Avesta and in Pahlavi literature 
generally means “ servant, and in Persian ‘‘ an uninvited guest”— one, there- 
fore, outside the family. I very much doubt whether there was any priestly 
order at ail in Zarathushtra’s system. The exclusion of the old Aryan 
aQaurmn from the Gathas can hardly be accidental ; and in the place where 
zaotar occurs {Ys 33^) there is no suggestion that it is a separate order. 
Jiisti would put the priests into the with the nobles and citizens. 

While I do not think airyaman ‘Spriest,” I do not feel satisfied 

with Justi’s Dienerschaft.” The relation to the Vedic aryaman, and to 
the divinity which elsewhere in the Yeda and Later Avesta attaches to the 
name, is far from clear. See above, p. 117. 

^ Le, the Ahuras, Mazdah and the rest, as elsewhere. 

4Cirs495 

^ XsaBra, as a quasi-personification of the Lordship of Mazdah, becomes 
the medium of the divine acceptance of the homage of the Zoroastrian 
community. 

® Barthoiomae regards this as directed definitely at Grdhma, the 
daevayasnian teacher named in and elsewhere. 
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Lie and of Arrogance ; likewise your deeds, whereby ye have 
long been known in the seventh region of the earth.^ 

4. For ye have brought it to pass that men who do the worst 
things shall be called beloved of the Daevas,^ separating them- 
selves from Good Thought, departing from the will of Mazdah 
Ahura and from Right. 

5. Thereby ye defrauded mankind of happy life and of 
immortality,^ by the deed which he^ and the Bad Spirit 
together with Bad Thought and Bad Word taught you, ye 
Daevas, and the Liars, so as to ruin (mankind). 

6. The many sins, by which he has attained to be known, 
whether by these it shall be thus,^ this thou knowest by the 
Best Thought, O Ahura, who art mindful of man'’s desert. In 
thy Dominion, Mazdah, shall your sentence and that of the 
Right be passed. 

7. None of these sins will the understanding commit, icu 
eagerness to attain the blessing that shall be proclaimed, we 
know, through the glowing metal ^ — sins the issue of which, 
O Ahura Mazdah, thou knowest best. 

8. In these sins,"^ we know, Yima was involved, VivahvanFs 
son, who desiring to satisfy men gave our people flesh of the ox 
to eat,^ From these shall I be separated by thee, O Mazdah, 
at last. 

^ “ The central part of the earth, on which men live (Geldner). 

2 Baem-zuUa^ identical with devdjuda, a compound found in the Figveda 
to denote what is ‘‘acceptable to the DevasJ^ The consciousness of the 
older reputation of the Baevas is latent. 

3 On this see what is said above concerning Yima’s Fall, p. 148 f. 

^ That is Gvdhma again. It seems that this complex sentence intends to 
imply that the human heretic taught the “men of the Briij,” and Aka 
Mainyu taught the Baevas. (Geldner’s tr., Lesebuch, 324.) 

^ As set forth in v.^. 

® On the Flood of Molten Metal, see p, 157. 

7 Bartholomae and Jackson take ae^am aenauham masc. here, “of these 
sinners,” though B. makes the identical phrase neiit. at the beginning of 
v."^. This seems to me unlikely ; and as aena in v.® must be neuter, I prefer 
to take it so throughout. 

® See on all this p. 149. It may be observed that Tiele (tr, Nariman, 
p. 76, or p. 90 f. in the German) argued for a new rendering which involved 
taking srdvi as active (“Yivanghat, son of Yima [a slip in the English], 
heard of this punishment’’) ! 
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9. The teacher of evil destroys the lore, he by his teachings 
destroys the design of life, he prevents the possession of Good 
Thought from being prized. These words of my spirit I wail 
unto you, O Mazdah, and to the Right. 

10. He it is that destroys the lore, who declares that the 
Ox and the Sun are the worst thing to behold with the eyes,^ 
and hath made the pious into liars, and desolates the pastures 
and lifts his weapon against the righteous man. 

11. It is they, the liars, who destroy life, who are mightily 
determined to deprive matron and master of the enjoyment 
of their heritage,^ in that they would pervert the righteous, 
0 Mazdah, from the Best Thought. 

12. Since they by their lore would pervert men from the 
best doing, Mazdah utters evil against them, who destroy the 
life of the Ox with shouts of joy, by whom Grehma and his 
4ribe ^ are preferred to the Right, and the Karapan ^ and the 
lordship of them that seek after the Lie. 

13. Since Grehma shall attain the realms in the dwelling 
of the Worst Thought, he and the destroyers of this life, O 
Mazdah, they shall lament in their longing for the message 
of thy prophet, who will stay them from beholding of the 
Right. ^ 

14. To his undoing Grehma and the Kavis® have long 
devoted their purposes and energies, for they set themselves 
to help the liar, and that it may be said ^'^The Ox shall 

^ According to Bartholomae’s convincing exegesis, this points to nocturnal 
orgies of dae-ua-worshippers, associated with slaughter of cattle (query, a 
Mithraic tauroholium) and iutoxication with haoma. See further above, 
p. 129f. 

2 Bartholomae takes this of the heavenly inheritance, comparing nK'npovofjLU 
ill Ephes. 5^. This connects well with v.^^. 

3 Lit. ^Hhe Grehmas/’ as we say the Joneses.” This leader of Daeva- 
wor ship presides at the orgy, 

^ The name denoted priests of the ckewyama, and is connected with 
Skt “ ritual.” 

s The beatific vision, for which they will unavailiugly long when it is 
too late. 

® A name of Iranian chieftains, appropriated (when used separately) to 
daevayasna chiefs ; but it had become already attached to the names of 
a dynasty of Mazdean kings, so that the term retains for Kavi Vishtaspa 
a good connotation. 
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be slain, that it may kindle the Averter of Death ^ to 
help ns.'’ 

15. Thereby hath come to min the Karapan and the Kavi 
community, through those whom they will not have to rule 
over their life. These shall be borne away from them both 
to the dwelling of Good Thought.^ 

16. ^ ^ ^ who hast power, O Mazdah Ahura, over him 
who threatens to be my undoing,^ that I may fetter the men 
of the Lie in their violence against my friends. 

Yasna S3 

1. According as it is with the laws that belong to the present ^ 

life, so shall the Judge ^ act with most just deed towards the 
man of the Lie and the man of the Right, and him whose 
false things and good things balance.*^ ^ 

2. Whoso worketh ill for the liar by word or thought or 
hands, or converts his dependent to the good — such men meet 
the will of Ahura Mazdah to his satisfaction, 

3. Whoso is most good to the righteous man, be he noble 
or member of the community or of the brotherhood,^ Ahura— 
or with diligence cares for the cattle, he shall be hereafter in the 
pasture of Right and Good Thought. 

4. I who by my worship would keep far from thee, 0 Mazdah, 

^ Dumosa is in L. Av. the standing epithet of Haoma, so that we have here 
a 2 :)erfectly clear allusion to the old Aryan intoxicant which Zarathushtra 
banned. 

2 See above, p. 171, and cf. Ys 48^® below. 

^ Two words in this line, u^uruye syase% defy all reasonable analysis and 
appear to be corrupt. 

^ Almost the same phrase in Ys 48®. See AirWl), 763, for construc- 
tion. 

^ Lit. ‘‘ former,” as often. 

® The mtu is Zarathushtra himself, but this does not seriously militate 
against his authorship. One may compare Matt. 25®“^. 

See the discussion of hami&tahdn Bhoye, p. 176 f., and MEFP, p. 98 f. 
To the note on p, 175 it may be added that the old reading Mmydsaite 
is altered to Mmwiydsaite, from root myas, to mix, in Geldner’s great, 
critical edition, with a decided preponderance of MSS. Of. Ys 48^. 

^ See note on 32 b 
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disobedience and Bad Thought,^ heresy^ from the nobles, and 
from the community the Lie that is most near,^ and from the 
brotherhood the slanderers, and the worst herdsman from the 
pasture of the cattle ; — 

5. 1 who would invoke thy Obedience as greatest of all at 
the Consummation,^ attaining eternal^ life, and the Dominion 
of Good Thought, and the straight ways unto Right, wherein 
Mazdah Ahura dwells ; 

6. I, as a priest,® who would learn the straight (paths) by 
the Right, would learn by the Best Spirit^ how to practise 
husbandry by that thought in which it is thought of : these 
Twain of thine, ^ O Ahura Mazdah, I strive to see and to take 
counsel with them. 

7. Come hither to me, 0 ye Best Ones, hither, 0 Mazdah, 
in thine own person and visibly, 0 Right and Good 

^ Thought, that I may be heard beyond the limits of the 
people.^ Let the august duties be manifest among us and 
clearly viewed. 

8. Consider ye my mattei's whereon I am active, O Good 
Thought, my worship, 0 Mazdah, towards one like you,^ and, 
O thou Right, the words of my praise. Grant, 0 Welfare and 
Immortality, your own everlasting blessing.^ 

^ Lit. “ would worship away.” 

2 tardmaitim, the converse of aramaiti in usage, whether or no the latter^s 
etymology was rightly assumed. 

2 |]^ere is like Darius’s drawpa, an enemy’s violence. 
amnhdna^ N^diiQ, amsdna, {Buheort in Grassmann), here of 

course eschatological, o-wreXeia rod almos, 

^ dardgo^jydiUm, as elsewhere, lit. “ long life,” hut its context regularly 
justifies the other word. 

® Zaotd, Skt hotar : the L. Av. dQrman is not found in the Gathas, and 
this old Aryan title only occurs here. See p. 116-8. 

^ Note that Vahist^m Mand has here become V, Mamyus, 

2 Asha and Yohu Manah : cf, Fs, 28^, 47^. 

® Magaono, which Bartholomae here and in Fs 51^^ renders ^‘Bilndler.” 
But if Carnoy is right (see note on Fa 29^^), it means “ the rich,” especially 
as supporters of the priests (?) and the cultus. I have doubts on this last 
detail ; see p. 116 f. 

1 Of. Fs 29^^ and note. *■ vestri similis,” always means “one 

of you Ahuras,” Mazdah with his associates. 

2 That is “ welfare and immortality,” 
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9. That Spirit of thine, Mazdah, together with the com- 
fort of the Comrades twain, ^ who advance the Right, let 
the Best Thought bring through the Reform wrought by 
me.^ Sure is the support of those twain, whose souls 
are one. 

10. All the pleasures of life which thou boldest, those 
that were, that are, and that shall be, O Mazdah, according 
to thy good will apportion them. Through Good Thought 
advance thou the body, through Dominion and Right at 
will. 

11. The most mighty Ahura Mazdah, and Piety, and Right 
that blesses our substance, and Good Thought and Dominion 
— hearken unto me, be merciful to me, when to each man the 
Recompense comes. 

12. Rise up for me, O Ahura, through Piety give strength, 
through the holiest Spirit give might, 0 Mazdah, through the ^ 
good Recompense, through the Right give powerful prow&s, 
through Good Thought give the Reward.^ 

IS. To support me, O thou that seest far onward, do ye 
assure me the incomparable things of your Dominion, O Ahura, 
as the Destiny ^ of Good Thought.® Holy Piety, teach men‘’s 
Self the Right. 

14. As an offering Zarathushtra brings the life of his 
own body,® the choiceness of good thought, action, and 
speech, unto Mazdah, unto the Right, Obedience and 
Dominion.'^ 

^ Haurvatat and Ameretat, who were named in v.^. 

2 Bartholoinae observes (AirWlyllO'l) that Geldner has given at diiferent 
times three different versions of this passage. His own translation makes 
good sense, but is far from convincing when confronted with the original. 

I follow him here, but withont any assurance. Maeea mayd he takes as 
lit. ^‘through my change’’ ; bnt mae^a in Fs 31^2 means “ wavering,” which 
is not a support for the lexicographer’s rendering here. 

^ Eschatological, like (tr. “ recompense ”). Of. Y$. 5P. Twice in 
the G. Hapt. we find “ the good fsmtu^ the good Ammaitir 

* AB^ an eschatological term meaning much the same as add z.n.d fssmtu. 

In L. Av. Ashi Vanguhi is a yazata : see EBPP^ 147. 

6 Cf. Fs 462. 

® The thought is not unlike Bom. 12i. 

^ Zarathushtra brings “Dominion” to Mazdah by bringing “ Obedience.” 
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Yasna 34 

1. The action, the word, and the worship by which I will give 
for thee ^ Immortality and Right, O Mazdah, and the Dominion 
of Welfare — through multitudes of these, O Ahura, we would 
that thou shouldst give them. 

% And all the actions of the good spirit and the holy man,^ 
whose soul follows with Right, do ye® set with the thought 
(thereof) in thine outer court, ^ O Mazdah, when ye ® are adored ® 
with hymns of praise. 

3. To thee and to Right we will offer the sacrifice ^ with 
due service, that*^ in (thy established) Dominion ye may bring 
all creatures to perfection through Good Thought. For 
the reward of the wise man is for ever secure, 0 Mazdah, 
among you.® 

4. Of thy Fire,^ O Ahura, that is mighty through Right, 
"promised and powerful, we desire that it may be for the faithful 
man with manifested delight, but for the enemy with visible 
torment, according to the pointings of the hand.^ 

^ This is Bartholomae’s earlier view; he now gives ‘‘fixr die Du o Mazdah 
. . . verleihen wirst.” The other seems to me much easier grammatically, 
and sound in sense. The Prophet declares that he will be judge at the 
last by the message he gives; cf. John 12^. This is not inconsistent with 
the supreme Judgeship of Ahura. See p. 167 f. 

2 Barth olomae in his translation (p. 47) takes both of these collectively, 
describing the pious community. In AirWh^ 864, he makes “ the holy man 
Zarathushtra — ^less probably, I think. 

^ As elsewhere, the plural includes Mazdah and the other Ahuras. 

^ The pairigaeOd is ‘‘the place, in later times called the Treasury, where 
good deeds are stored up until the final Beckoning” (Bartholomae, com- 
paring his note on Ts 28^1). 

^ Lit. “at the adoring those of your company” : Bartholomae (AirTFb, 
1404) says in kausalem Sinn.” 

® myassda, an offering of food, as distinguished from moBra^ a drink 
offering. 

Beading for with Bartholomae. 

® Lit. “those like you ” — the same word as in v.^ (note ®). 

® The ayah x^usta^ flood of molten metal : see p. 157. 

^ The Bundahish (30^^) says, “ Afterwards they set the righteous man 
apart from the wicked.” The separation (ef. the “ Bridge of the Separater ”) 
is conceived as indicated by motion of the Judge’s hand pointing. Ys 43* 
may show that the “hand” is Mazdah’s, as we should expect. 
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5. Have ye Dominion and power, O Mazdah, Right and 
Good Thought, to do as I urge upon you, even to protect your 
poor man ? We have renounced all robber-gangs, both demons 
and men. 

6. If ye are truly thus, O Mazdah, Right and Good Thought, 
then give^ me this token, even a total reversal of this life,^ 
that I may come before you again more joyfully with worship 
and praise. 

7. Can they be true to thee, O Mazdah, who by their doctrine 
turn the known inheritances of Good Thought into misery and 
woe [ . • ] ^ ? I know none other but you, O Right : so do ye 
protect us. 

8. For by these actions they put us in fear, in which peril 
is for many — in that he the stronger (puts in fear) me the 
weaker one — through hatred of thy commandment, O Mazdah. 
They that will not have the Right in their thought, from them 
shall the Good Thought ^ be far. 

9. Those men of evil actions who spurn the holy Piety, precious 
to thy wise one, O Mazdah, through their having no part in 
Good Thought, from them Right shrinks back far, as from us 
shrink the wild beasts of prey. 

10. The man of understanding has promised to cling to the 
actions of this Good Thought, and to the holy Piety, creator, 
comrade of Right — wise that he is, and to all the hopes, Ahura, 
that are in thy Dominion, O Mazdah. 

11. And both thy (gifts) shall be for sustenance, even Welfare 

^ Bartliolomae parses data as 2 pL, which would require vJspam maedam 
(a very slight change) in the next line, unless there is anacoluthon. 

^ That the unseen world would involve an avacTTdrcoa-Ls of the conditions 
of the present is assumed : the sorely tried Prophet asks for some token of 
Divine favour here and now. 

3 uhuru is instr. sing, of a noun which Bartholomae gives up as 
inexplicable. Geldner made it ‘‘energy,” others “intelligence,” etc. 
Certainly it is hard to defend it from the suspicion of complete cor- 
ruption. The whole sentence is doubtful, as the differences of the 
doctors show. 

^ Here, as in Fs 30^ Bartholomae {AirWb, 1133) would make mano a 
different word (cognate with /acVw, maneo% with “ Wohnstatt ” as meaning. 
But it seems very unlikely that such a combination as 'uoJm mano should 
have an alternative meaning ; and “ Good Thought ” is a very natural 
name for Paradise : see p. 171. 
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and Immortality.^ Piety linked with Right shall advance the 
Dominion of Good Thought, its - permanence and power. By 
these, O Mazdah, dost thou bless the foes of thy foes.^ 

12. What is thine ordinance ? What wiliest thou ? what 
of praise or what of worship? Proclaim it, Mazdah, that we 
may hear what ordinances^ Destiny^ will apportion. Teach 
us by Right the paths of Good Thought that are blessed to 
go in — 

13. even that way of Good Thought, 0 Ahura, of which 
thou didst speak to me, whereon, a way well made by Right, 
the Selves of the future benefactors ^ shall pass to the reward 
that was prepared for the wise, of which thou art determinant, 
O Mazdah. 

14. That precious reward, then, 0 Mazdah, ye will give by 
the action of Good Thought to the bodily life of those who 
are in the community that tends the pregnant cow, (the 
promise of) your good doctrine, Ahura, that of the wisdom 
w-hich exalts communities through Right. 

15. 0 Mazdah, make known to me the best teachings and 
actions, these, O Good Thought, and, 0 Right, the due of 
praise. Through your Dominion, 0 Ahura, assure us that 
mankind shall be capable ^ according to (thy) will. 

^ Bartholomae (with the Pahlavi) renders “ der Wohlfahrtstrank und die 
Unsterhlichkeitsspeise,” ambrosia and nectar, which is likely enough. 

2 Or the ‘‘ permanence and power ’’ (^itayfdti t9vi$i) may be that of the 
beatified : there is no pronoun. 

^ So Bartholomae, but his bold explanation of Owdi as an infin. from a 
verbal root with no known cognates (“ Etym.?” AirJVh^ 798) seems to rest on 
slender foundations. (Still, I might suggest that a root Owd is an obviously 
paralleled by-form for tm^ with the meaning augere,) His explanation of 
(for -c&Tij/iam — see AirJVb, 1446) as ‘‘ anti-enemy’’ is supported by 
Skt vidvesas. But it must be noted that this is one of a great many places 
where Bartholomae stands alone. 

^ Bazanheve means the final judgement of weal or woe : at the beginning 
of the stanza it may be more general. 

^ AB, a yazata in Later Avesta resembling the Latin Fortuna. In 
Y$ 31^ she is closely linked with Aramaiti. Cl note on Ys 33^^. 

® Saosyantam, On daend, “ ego,’’ see p, 263 f. 

^ Lit. of.” 

® frahm, the word that forms the (later) abstract fraHdksrsti, the Re- 
generation. 
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11. Gatha Ustavaiti 
Yama 43 

1. To each several man, to whom may Mazdah Ahura ruling 
at his will ^ grant after the (petitioner’s) will,^ I will after his 
will ^ that he attain permanence and power,^ lay hold of Right ^ 
— grant me this, O Piety,— the destined gifts ^ of wealth, the 
life of the Good Thought ; 

and it shall be for him the best ^ of all things. After his 
longing for bliss may one be given bliss, ^ through thy provident 
most holy spirit, O Mazdah, even the blessings of Good Thought 
which thou wilt give through Right all the days with joy of 
enduring life.'^ 

3. May he® attain to that which is better than good, who 
would teach us the straight paths to blessedness in this life here 
of body and in that of thought — true paths that lead to the 
world where Ahura dwells — a faithful man, well-knowing and 
holy like thee, O Mazdah.® 

4. Then shall ^ I recognise thee as strong and holy, Mazdah, 
when by the hand ^ in which thou thyself dost hold the destinies 
that thou wilt assign to the Liar and the Righteous, by the 
glow of thy Fire whose power is Right, the might of Good 
Thought shall come to me. 

^ There is intentional repetition of uBd (bis) and vas9^ both from the 
root ms (Skt vag^ Gk iKc^v, etc.), and meaning the same. 

2 Eschatological (cf. Ys 34^^), as are the remaining phrases : eternal life 
and strength in Paradise is meant. 

2 Aki here means virtually Paradise, as the final abode of the Ideal. 

^ aM: on this see Fs 34^2 and note. 

® Valii^ta became in Middle Persian (as in the Turfan MSS.) the special 
name for Paradise. 

® lit. “good breathing ■^(Bartholomae), like hvaTrvo'h. 

^ Dardgo ‘jyditi, “long life,” means “everlasting,” as does vlspd aycZn, 

** frda'(x,s rks 7}(j,€pas.^^ 

s The community may be supposed to speak of their Prophet, whether 
or no he himself is author here. Kotethat he speaks in the first person 
till v.^®. 

Q On this characteristic division of existence into corporeal and spiritual, 
which cuts horizontally the other division into good and evil, see p. 292. 

1 An anticipation of the End introduces a series of visions in which the 
Prophet has recognised the attributes of Mazdah ; note the change of tense. 

2 See Ys 3# and note. 
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5. As the holy one I recognised thee, Mazdah Ahura, when I 
saw ^ thee in the beginning at the birth of Life, when thou 
madest actions and words to have their meed — evil for the evil, 
a good Destiny for the good- — through thy wisdon) when creation 
shall reach its goal.^ 

6. At which goal thou wilt come with thy holy Spirit, 0 
Mazdah, with Dominion, at the same with Good Thought, by 
whose action the settlements^ will prosper through Right. 
Their judgements^ shall Piety proclaim, even those of thy 
wisdom which none can deceive. 

7. As the holy one I recognised thee, Mazdah Ahura, 
when Good Thought came to me and asked me, “ Who art 
thou ? to whom dost thou belong ? By what sign wilt thou ^ 
appoint the days for questioning about thy possessions and 
thyself?"^ 

8. Then I said to him : To the first (question), Zarathushtra 
am'l, a true foe to the Liar, to the utmost of my power, but a 
powerful support would I be to the Righteous, that I may 
attain the future things of the infinite ® Dominion, according as 
I praise and sing thee, Mazdah. 

9. As the holy one I recognised thee, Mazdah Ahura, when 
Good Thought came to me. To his question, ‘‘ For which wilt 

1 ‘‘In vision,” Geldner and Bartholomae. It is strange that Tiele 
(Beligioytsg,, 100) should have inferred that for the writer Zarathushtra is a 
saint of the dim past. On such rickety foundations are mythological 
theories based 1 

2 Lit. “at the last turning-point of creation” — thx&fmBkmti. 

^ GaeOa^ “Haus und Hof,” Bartholomae : so Mills and the Pahlavi. 
Geldner, “ die Leufce.” 

^ Aeihyd Bartholomae takes as ablative, referring back to the ahiiras Just 
named. Geldner would take mtu^ in its regular personal sense — 
Bartholomae gives no other ex. for m&mm— -and renders “Diesen (den 
frommen Menschen) proklamiert Armaiti die geistlichen Herren deines 
Batschlusses.” 

^ So Bartholomae, parsing dzB as 2 sg. aor. mid. from does. Geldner 
makes it 1 sg. (act. subj.). 

Bartholomae, making it a compound, lit. “ sovranty 
at will.” Geldner sei>arates m$as$ and renders “ nach meinem Wunsch.” 

7 wi/j properly to “weave,” used of the artistic fitting together of words 
— cf. pdirr€iy doid'^y. The worfi IS interesting from its suggestion of a 
poetical tradition, first cousin to the Vedie. 
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thou decide ? ’’ (I made reply), “ At the gift of adoration to thy 
Fire, I will bethink me of Right so long as I have power. 

10. Then show me Right, upon whom I call.” 

Mazdali . — “ Associating him ^ with Piety, I have come hither. 
Ask us now what things we are here for thee to ask. For thine 
asking is as that of a mighty one, since he that is able should 
make thee as a mighty one possessed of thy desire.” 

11. As the holy one I recognised thee, Mazdah Ahura, when 
Good Thought came to me, when first by your words I was 
instructed. Shall it bring me sorrow among men, my devotion, 
in doing that which ye tell me is the best 

12. And when thou saidst to me, “To Right shalt thou go 
for teaching,” then thou didst not command what I did not 
obey: “Speed thee,^ ere my Obedience^ come, followed by 
treasure-laden Destiny, who shall render to men severally the 
destinies of the twofold award.” 

13. As the holy one I recognised thee, Mazdah Ahura, wlien 
Good Thought came to me to learn the state of my desire. 
Grant it me, that which none may compel you to allow, (the 
wish) for long continuance of blessed existence that they say is 
in thy Dominion. 

14. If thy provident aid, such as an understanding man who 
has the power would give to his friend, comes to me by thy 
Dominion through Right, then to set myself in opposition 



against the foes of thy Law, together with all those who are 
mindful of thy words 1 

15. As the holy one I recognised thee, Mazdah Ahura, when 
Good Thought came to me, when the still mind taught me to 
declare what is best ^ : “ Let not a man seek again and again to 
please the Liars, for they make all the righteous enemies.”^ 

16. And thus Zarathushtra himself, 0 Ahura, chooses that 

1 Lit. “ it ” for Asa is neuter. 

2 To the work of propaganda. Bartholoinae observes, “ The renovation 
(TauglichmachvMg) of mankind must he accomx^lished speedily, for the 
beginning of the Second Life is conceived as near at hand : cf. Matt. 
32417 ” Seep. 159. 

3 Srao,hi later associated with the Amshaspands. He is an angel of 
Judgement : see p. 169. 

^ vahistd might be an epithet of tusndmaiti^ (which seems to be a 
conscious parallel to Arainaiti), but the other is better. ^ angra. 
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spirit of thine that is holiest, Mazdah, May Right be embodied, 
full of life and strength 1 May Piety abide in the Dominion 
where the sun shines I May Good Thought give destiny to men 
according to their works ! 

Yasna 44 

1. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahiira — as to prayer, how 
it should be to one of youd O Mazdah, might one like thee^ 
teach it to his friend such as I am,^ and through friendly Right 
giv^ us support, that Good Thought may come unto us. 

2. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether at the 
beginning of the Best Existence the recompenses shall bring 
blessedness to him that meets with them. Surely he, 0 Right, 
the holy one, who watches in his spirit the transgression of all, 
is himself the benefactor unto all that lives, O Mazdah.^ 

3. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. Who is by genera- 
tion 1:he Father of Right, at the first Who determined the path 
of sun and stars ? Who is it by whom the moon waxes and 
wanes again. ^ This, O Mazdah, and yet more, I am fain to know. 

4. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. Who upheld the 
earth beneath and the firmament fi‘om falling Who the 
waters and the plants.? Who yoked swiftness to winds and 
clouds .? Who is, O Mazdah, creator of Good Thought .? 

5. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura, What artist made 
light and darkness What artist made sleep and waking.? 
Who made morning, noon, and night, that call the understand- 
ing man to his duty ? 

6. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether what I shall 
proclaim is verily the truth. Will Right with its actions give 
aid (at the last).? will Piety? Will Good Thought announce 
from thee the Dominion? For whom hast thou made the 
pregnant cow^ that brings good luck? 

7. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. Who created 

^ On these words ewavant, mamni, which may mean nearly 

the same as the pronoun without the possessive suffix, see note on p. 359. 

2 I have attempted a rimed version of these two stanzas as an experiment 
in EEPP, 102 f. 

^ On this striking contrast to the Magian dualism, see p. 291. 

^ “In Zarathiishtra’s teaching the symbol of good fortune: cf. Ys 
(Bartholomae). 
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together with Dominion the precious Piety ? Who made by 
wisdom the son obedient to his father? I strive to recognise 
by these things thee, O Mazdah, creator of all things through 
the holy spirit. 

8. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. I would keep in 
mind thy design, O Mazdah, and understand aright the maxims 
of life which I ask of Good Thought and Right. How will my 
soul partake of the good that gives increase ? 

9. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether for the 
Self ^ that I would bring to perfection, that of the man of 
insight, the Lord of the Dominion would make me promises of 
the sure Dominion, one of thy likeness, ^ O Mazdah, who dwells 
in one abode ^ with Good Thought. 

10. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. The Religion^ 
which is the best for (all) that are, which in union with Right 
should prosper all that is mine, will they duly observe it, the 
religion of my creed, with the words and action of Piety, in 
desire for thy (future) good things, 0 Mazdah ? 

11. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether Piety 
will extend to those to whom thy Religion ^ shall be proclaimed ? 
I w^as ordained at the first by thee : all others I look upon with 
hatred of spirit. 

12. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. Who among those 
with whom I would speak is a righteous man, and who a liar? ^ 
On which side is the enemy ?^ (On this), or is he the enemy, 
the liar ^ who opposes thy blessings ? How shall it be with 
him ? Is he not to be thought of as an enemy ? 

IS. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether we shall 

1 Daend : see p. 263 f . Bartkolomae notes, as important for tlie connexion 
witli the “soul of v.®, that daend also means “ religion,” as it does in 

2 Bwdvant : see note on p. 359. 

3 Hadam, The Greek suggests itself, and Strabo’s mention 

(p. 512) of rh rrjs ^AyatriBos KoXrm crviJLBSfioou Oewu lephy , . . ’Ouavov teal ^Avaddrov 
Tlep(nKcoy datp.6ycav, Two Amshaspands accordingly were (rypL^wpot in 
Cappadocia, in a shrine of An^hita. The point is discussed above, p. 100 f . 

^ Daend: see note on v.®. 

^ Of course in the technical sense, following the Druj instead of Aia. 

® angra, which Dr Casartelli (p. 137 n. above) would like to keep as an 
allusion to Ahriman. Geldner renders “ Art thou thyself the enemy, or 
is he . . J ” See p. 135 n. ' Those of the future life. 
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drive the Lie away from us to those who being full of dis- 
obedience will not strive after fellowship with Right, nor trouble 
themselves with counsel of Good Thought. 

14. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether I could 
put the Lie into the hands of Right, to cast her down by the 
words of thy lore, to work a mighty destruction among the 
Liars, to bring torments upon them and enmities, 0 Mazdah, 

15. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — if thou hast power 
over this to ward it off from me through Right, when the two 
opposing hosts ^ meet in battle according to those decrees which 
thou wilt firmly establish. Whether is it of the twain that 
thou wilt give victory ? 

16. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. Who is victorious 
to protect by thy doctrine (all) that are ? By vision assure me 
how to set up the judge that heals the world.^ Then let him 
have Obedience coming with Good Thought unto every man 
whoih thou desirest, O Mazdah. 

17. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — -whether through 
you I shall attain my goal, O Mazdah, even attachment unto 
you, and that my voice may be effectual, that Welfare and 
Immortality may be ready to unite according to that promise 
with him who joins himself with Right, 

18. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura — whether I shall 
indeed, 0 Right, earn that reward, even ten mares with a stallion 
and a camel,^ which was promised to me, O Mazdah, as well as 
through thee the future gift of Welfare and Immortality. 

19. This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura. He that will not 
give that reward to him that earns it, even to the man who 
fulfilling his word gives him (what he undertook)'— what penalty 
shall come to him for the same at this present I know that 
which shall come to him at the last. 

1 spada (cf. M.P. whence our sepoy\ the hosts of Mazdayasnians 

and Daevayasnians ; or perhaps rather the spiritual forces in the great 
Armageddon that precedes the Eenovation. 

2 This seems to he Zarathushtra himself— he is praying for a vision that 
may openly confirm his designation as a prophet. 

^ See p. 155. It is sufficiently obvious that this is a touch of reality, 
enough to reduce to absurdity any theory that makes these Gathas move in 
the sphere of the mystical and the mythical alone. 
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20. Have the Daevas ever exercised good dominion ? And 
this I ask of those who see how for the DaevasV sake the 
Karapan and the Usy'^ gave the cattle to violence,^ and how 
the Kavi'^ made them continually to mourn, instead of taking 
care^ that they may make the pastures prosper through Right. 

Yasna 

1. I will speak forth: hear now and hearken now, ye from 
near and ye from far that desire (instruction). Now observe 
him ^ in your mind, all of you, for he is revealed. Never shall 
the false Teacher destroy the Second Life,^ the Liar, in perversion 
by his tongue unto evil belief. 

2. I will speak of the Spirits twain at the first beginning of 
the world,® of whom the holier thus spake to the enemy 
“Neither thought nor teachings nor wills nor beliefs nor words 
nor deeds nor selves® nor souls of us twain agree.’’ 

S, I will speak of that which Mazdah Ahura, the all-knowing, 
revealed to me first in this (earthly) life.® Those of you that 
put not in practice this word as I think and utter it, to them 
shall be woe at the end of life. 

^ See above, pp. 140, 357. ^ p. 130. 

® This rendering of Bartholomae’s involves the making of a new verb 
for which the lexicographer can give no parallel nearer than the 
Middle High German smeichen “schon tun.” I am strongly tempted 
by Prof. Soderblonfs argument {BHR, 1909, p. 334 f.), but neither he 
nor Prof. Geldner (Lesebuch, 325) seems altogether to solve the difficulty 
of getting the ordinary root, maea imingere — Skt meh\ to work in here : 
are we to think of liquid manure ? 

^ The absence of indication who is meant may possibly be put down 
with the signs that the Gathas have a context that is lost. Geldner under- 
stands the false teacher to be intended, Bartholomae Ahura Mazdah : the 
former seems to be more probable. 

^ The Future Life. It is possible also to render “ never again shall he 
destroy life ” (so Geldner). 

^ the word rendered “life” in v.h 

7 amdm ; this is the one occurrence of the afterwards stereotyped title in 
the Gathas ; see p. 135. 

® JDa&nd : see note on Ys 44®. 

® Geldner, “ as first (most important) in this life” ; Bartholomae, “at the 
beginning of this life,” which matches the use elsewhere, but only suits the 
context if it means that the revelation concerns the immediate present. 
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4. I will speak of what is bOvSt ^ for this life. Through Right 
doth Mazdah know it,^ who created the same as father of the 
active Good Thought, and the daughter thereof is Piety of 
goodly action. Not to be deceived is the all-seeing Ahura, 

5. I will speak of that which the Holiest declared to me as 
the word that is best for mortals to obey: he, Mazdah Ahura 
(said), “ They who at my bidding render him^ obedience, shall 
all attain unto Welfare and Immortality by the actions of the 
Good Spirit.” 

6. I will speak of him that is greatest of all, praising him, 
O Bight, who is bounteous to all that live. By the holy spirit 
let Mazdah Ahura hearken, in whose adoration I have been 
instructed by Good Thought. By his wisdom let him teach me 
what is best, 

7. even he whose two awards, whereof he ordains, men shall 
attain, whoso are living or have been or shall be. In immortality^ 
shall the soul of the righteous be joyful, in perpetuity shall be 
the torments of the Liars. All this doth Mazdah Ahura 
appoint by his Dominion. 

8. Him thou shouldst seek to bring to us by praises of 
worship. “ Now have I seen it with mine eye, that which is of 
the good spirit and of (good) action and word, knowing by 
Right Mazdah Ahura.” May we offer him homage in the 
House of Song ! 

9. Him thou shouldst seek to propitiate for us together with 
Good Thought, who at his will maketh us weal or woe. May 
Mazdah Ahura by his Dominion bring us to work, for prospering 

^ The Pahlavi characteristically glosses this as the next-of-kin marriage ! 
We can safely assume that the v(ihUt9m is the good doctrine of agriculture 
as practical virtue, 

2 Both Geldner and Bartholomae render “ I have learnt it, 0 Mazdah,” 
reading Mazdch But there seems no gain in bringing in the address. What 
we seem to need here is an accus. Maisdgm (cf. Mills, Gatlia&y-^. 541), which 
would enable us to recognise Mazdah as the “Tailier ” of Vohu Manah and 
Aramaiti, as regularly in later times. The MSS. waver between Mazda 
and Mazda (nom.). With Mazdam we should render : Through Right I 
know Mazdah, who created it [sc. this best thing in life], as father of the 
active Good Thought, and his daughter is Aramaiti.” 

3 Zarathushtra. 

^ Am9r9fmtz: Bartholomae renders *4n eternity,” as in Fs 48^ ; seep. 173, 
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our beasts and our men, so that we may through Right have 
familiarity with Good Thought. 

10. Him thou shouldst seek to exalt with prayers of Piety, 
him that is called Mazdah Ahura^for ever, for that he hath 
promised through his own Right and Good Thought that 
Welfare and Immortality shall be in his Dominion,^ strength 
and perpetuity in his house. 

11. Whoso therefore in the future lightly esteemeth the 
Daevas and those mortals who lightly esteem him^ — even all 
others save that one who highly esteemeth him, — unto him shall 
the holy Self of the future deliverer,^ as Lord of the house, be 
friend, brother, or father, 0 Mazdah Ahura. 

Yama 46 

1. To what land shall I go to flee, whither to flee.? From 

nobles and my peers they sever me, nor are the people ^ pleased 
with me [ . , ], nor the Liar rulers of the land. How am I 

to please thee, Mazdah Ahura ? 

2. I know wherefore I am without success, Mazdah : (because) 
few cattle are mine, and for that I have but few folk. I cry 
unto thee, see thou to it, Ahura, granting me support as friend 
gives to friend. Teach me by the Right the acquisition^ of 
Good Thought. 

^ “Wise Lord” — tLe title needs translating, 

2 All the Amshaspands are named here, and in marked dependence on 
Ahura. hTote, however, that the dvandva Umsl utayuiti (p. 114) in the last 
line is exactly parallel with haurvatdtd am9T9tdtdy a similar pair of duals, 
in the line above, nor is there any real difference between Mazdah’s 
“Dominion” and his “House.” So the Amshaspands are no closed com- 
munity. See above, p. 96 1 ^See v.^ 

^ 8aosyanty that is Zarathushtra himself, in tliat he believed he would in 
his own lifetime bring the eschatological Renovation. IsTote the curious 
verbal parallel to Mark 3^®, with dmg pati ( = 56cr7r(^T?^^) recalling Matt. IS^^ 
and 20.^ Of. notes in EEFP, 106 f. 

s These are the three social divisions : see p. 117 f, 

° The word Med is corrupt and has not been successfully emended. It 
seems to have disappeared before the Pahlavi translation, in which it is 
omitted. 

^ Utlm. Geldner, “ Streben nach,” which is attractive, connecting it with 
Bartholomae understands it as a prayer that Paradise may be revealed 
so as to spur men to good life : he compares Ys 28®, 30“^, 31^ 44^^, 47®, 48*^. 
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3. When, Mazdah, shall the sunrisings ^ come forth for the 
world’s winning of Right, through the powerful teachings of 
the wisdom of the future Deliverers ? ^ Who are they to whose 
help Good Thought shall come ? ^ I have faith that thou wilt 
thyself fulfil this for me, O Ahura. 

4. The Liar stays the supporters of Right from prospering 
the cattle in district and province, infamous that he is, repellant 
by his actions. Whoso, Mazdah, robs him of dominion or of 
life, he shall go before and prepare the ways of the good belief.^ 

5. If an understanding man should be able to hold one who 
comes over from his vow and his ties of faith, ^ himself having 
brought him thereto, and living after the ordinance, a righteous 
man (converting) a Liar — then shall he tell it to the nobles, 
that they may protect him from injury, 0 Mazdah Ahura.^ 

6. But whoso when thus approached should refuse his aid, 
he shall go to the abodes of the company of the Lie. For he 
is himself a Liar who is very good to a Liar, he is a righteous 
man to whom a righteous man is dear ; since thou createdst 
men’s Selves in the beginning,^ Ahura. 

7. Whom, 0 Mazdah, can one appoint as protector for one 
like me, when the Liar sets himself to injure me, other than 

^ A difficult word, as to which Bartholomae has now {Ztm AirWh^ 145 f.) 
changed his view, in consequence of a criticism by Jiisti {Indog. Forsch. 
Ameiger^ xviii, 21). Eetuming to an old suggestion of his own, he regards 
ahiam ux^an as influenced by hu vax^cb ‘‘ sunrise,” from a transitive sense of 
vax^i “der die Tage emporsteigen lasst,” a description of the Dawn. Jiisti 
translates with the Pahiavi ‘‘increasers of the days,” referring to the 
Bad^yanto, Bartholomae objects that in Ys 50^^ the same phrase must 
apply to the dawn. 

2 See n,^ on previous page. 

^ Both lines concern the ^‘Futnre Deliverers,” that is, in Zarathushtra's 
thought, himself and his comrades in the work of the Faith. 

^ Bartholomae observes that this is a hint to Vishtaspa that he should 
wage war with the Daevayasnian chiefs. If so, we have presumably passed 
the point in this certainly composite hymn where the conditions of the 
opening apply. There the Prophet is helpless and friendless : the royal 
convert has not yet been won, as he clearly has been in v.^^. 

^ miBroihyo — the sole occurrence of the word miOra in the Gathas, in the 
sense ‘‘ compact” which is common later. See p. 63. 

® Here accordingly it is assumed that the on v.^) is on the side 

of the Faith : cf. note on v.^. 

7 Gf. Ys ZY\ and p. 263 above. 
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thy Fire and thy Though^ through the actions of which twain 
the Right will come to maturity, O Ahura? In this lore^ do 
thou instruct my very Self. 

8. Whoso is minded to injure my possessions, from his actions 
may no harm come to me ! Back upon himself may they come 
with hostility, against his own person, all the hostile (acts), to 
keep him far from the Good Life, Mazdah, not from the ill 1 

9. Who is it, a faithful man he, who first taught that we 
honour thee as mightiest to help, as the holy righteous Lord ^ 
over action ? What thy Right made known, what the Ox-creator ^ 
made known to Right, they would fain hear through thy Good 
Thought. 

10. Whoso, man or woman, doeth what thou, Mazdah Ahura, 
knowest as best in life, as destiny for what is Right (give him) 
the Dominion through Good Thought. And those whom I 
impel to your adoration,^ with all these will I cross the Bridge 
of the Separator. ® 

11. By their dominion the Karapans and Kavis^ accustomed 
mankind to evil actions, so as to destroy Life. Their own soul 
and their own self shall torment them ® when they come where 
the Bridge of the Separator is, to all time dwellers in the House 
of the Lie. 

12. When among the laudable descendants and posterity of the 
T'^uranian Fryaiia ^ the Right ariseth, through activity of Piety 

^ Thy Tkought is the same as ‘‘Good” or “Best Thought,” the 
Amshaspand : see p. 97. Note the close linking of Atar and Vohninanah, 

2 dqstm^ whence the Modern Persian dast^ that gives the title Bastur, 

® Ahur&rrij which here must be translated, 

^ On g9U8 tasan^ see p. 347. 

^ X^mdvatam, “ those like you (Ahuras) ” : see p. 359. 

® See p. 164 f. 

7 Seep. 357. 

8 See p, 263 f. 

® The Turanians became the traditional enemies of Iran ; such names as 
Fravrasyan (Afilsiab) and Arjat-aspa (Arj^sp) are noted in the epics of 
Iranian saga. The hostility was one of culture and religion, between 
Mazdah and the Daevas, between agriculturists and nomads. Fryana is 
proof that individuals might cross over : his clan is heard of in the Later 
Avesta in terms agreeing with this stanza. Of. "West in SEE, xxxvii. 280. 
Bartholomae calls Tura “ an Iranian tribe outside Vishtaspa^s dominion, not 
yet converted, but not hostile to the new faith ” — that is in Gathic times. 
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that blesseth substance ; then shall Good Thought admit them, 
and Mazdah Ahura give them protection at the Fulfilment.^ 

13. Whoso among mortals has pleased Spitama Zarathushtra 
by his willingness, a man deserving to have good fame, to him shall 
Mazdah Ahura give Life, to him shall Good Thought increase sub- 
stance, him we account to be a familiar friend with your Right. 

14. Mazdah— O Zarathushtra, what righteous man is thy 
friend for the great covenant ? ^ Who wills to have good fame ? 

Zarathushtra. — It is the Kavi ^ Vishtaspa at the Consumma- 
tion.^ Those whom thou wilt unite in one house with thee, 
these wall I call with words of Good Thought. 

15. Ye Haecataspa Spitamas,^ of you will I declare that ye 
can discern ® the wise and the unwise [ . . . a line lost ... ]. 
Through these actions ye inherit Right according to the primeval 
laws of Ahura. 

16. Frashaoshtra Hvogva,^ go thou thither with those faithful 
whom we both ^ desire to be in blessedness, where Right is united 
with Piety, where the Dominion is in the possession of Good 
Thought, where Mazdah Ahura dwells to give it increase, 

^ (Tvj/reAeia, the Eegeiieration. / 

- Apparently a term for the “Bund” of the Zarathushtrian community. 
But see Oarnoy, as summarised in the note on Ys 

3 The title has a curious double use, denoting also (see note on Ys 32^*^) 
chiefs of the Daevayasna. We must assume that it got its sinister meaning 
because Yishtaspa stood alone among princes to whom the title belonged. 

^ As Geldner notes, this dialogue is supposed to take place at the Great 
Day, when Zarathushtra answers for those with whom he has crossed the 
Bridge (v.^^). 

^ HaecaUaspa was the great-grandfather of Zarathushtra, Spitama a more 
distant ancestor. Their names here describe a clan of the Prophet’s more 
immediate relatives. 

® Or (as Bartholomae) “ proclaim to you that ye may discern,” Geldner 
reads as above. The contents of the lost line may have decided it. 

^ Hvogva is the family name of Fm^a-vstm and his daughter, whom 
Zarathushtra married, and of his brother Jdma-mpa mentioned in v.^*^. See 
Lecture II L 

® Geldner, rightly I think, understands this of Mazdah and the Prophet 
himself, acting as Judge. Justi (IFAw, xviiL 38) refers it to Frashaoshtra 
and Jamaspa, which is hard to understand. 

® So Bartholomae: see my note (p. 171). Geldner has “where the 
Wise Lord is throned in his majesty,” depending on Skt mrdhman, the 
meaning of which J usti {lx,) says lies in quite another direction. J usti com- 
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17. Where, 0 Jaraaspa Hvogva, I will recount your wrongs 
not your successes,^ (and) with your obedience the prayers of 
your loyalty, before him who shall separate the wise and the 
unwise through his prudent counsellor the Right, even he, 
Mazdah Ahura. 

18. He that holds unto me, to him I myself promise what is 
best in my possession ^ through the Good Thought, but enmities 
to him that shall set himself to devise enmity to us, O Mazdah 
and the Right, desiring to satisfy your will. That is the decision 
of my understanding and thought. 

19. He who accomplisheth for me, even Zarathushtra, in 
accordance with Right that which best agrees with my will, to him 
as earning the reward of the Other Life shall be that of two 
pregnant cows,^ with all things whereon his mind is set. These 
things wilt thou bring to pass for me ^ who best knowest how, 
O Mazdah. 

Gatha Spenta-mainyu 
Yasna 47 

1. By his holy Spirit and by Best Thought, deed, and word, 
in accordance with Right, Mazdah Ahura with Dominion and 
Piety shall give us Welfare and Immortality.^ 

pares vard^fha {AirWh^ 1371) for the first part and had9mdi (above, v.^^) for 
the second, and retains the traditional rendering, ‘‘in the home of desire” — 
Paradise, where all desires are fulfilled. This does not seem to me philo- 
logically unsound. Prof. Jackson (Zoroaster ^ 77) renders “ amid abundance.” 

1 So Bartholomae, connecting afia “damnum” (Fd 13^°) : he compares 
Ys 43^^ — ^the wrongs suffered by the a^avan at the hands of the drogmnt are 
recounted before Mazdah. Geldner gives “ I will recount of you only what 
is exemplary,” apparently connecting afhian with afsman^ “metre,” a rather 
violent procedure, I think. Jackson (Lc,) has “ ordinances.” The Pahlavi 
renders “ metrical,” Neriosengh prcmdnam. 

2 Geldner, “ wish.” In either case Paradise is probably intended, unless 
the cows of v.^® are in mind. 

^ For these mundane rewards cf. Ys 44^^, and Lect. Y. init 

^ Geldner, “das scheinst du mir am besten zu wissen,” taking sqs from 
\Jsand, videri. Bartholomae prefers \j8and, efficere. 

® The stanza is almost a mnemonic, into which with the names of the 
Amshaspands is woven the triad of Thought, Word, and Deed, as an 
expansion of “Best Thought.” There is much in this hymn to suggest 
that it was a sort of versified creed for the neophyte, bringing in a maximum 
of characteristic terms. 
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2. The best (work) of this most holy Spirit he ^ fulfils with 
the tongue through the words of Good Thought, with work of 
his hands through the action of Piety, by virtue of this know- 
ledge ; he, even Mazdah, is the Father of Right. 

3. Thou art the holy Father of this Spirit,^ which has 
created for us the luck-bringing cattle, and for its pasture to 
give it peace (has created) Piety,^ when he had taken counsel, 
O Mazdah, with Good Thought. 

4. From this Spirit have the Liars fallen away, O Mazdah, 
but not so the. Righteous. Whether one is lord of little or 
of much, he is to show love to the righteous, but be ill unto 
the Liar. 

5. And all the best things which by this holy Spirit thou 
hast promised to the righteous, O Mazdah Ahura, shall the 
Liar partake of them without thy w'ill, who by his actions is 
on the side of 111 Thought ? ^ 

B. Through this holy Spirit, Mazdah Ahura, and through 
the Fire thou wilt give the division of good to the two parties,® 
with support of Piety and Right. This verily will convert many 
who are ready to hear.® 

Yasna 48 

1. When at the Recompensings the Right shall smite the Lie, 
so that what was long since made known shall be assigned in 
eternity’^ to Daevas and men, then will it exalt with thy blessings, 
Ahura, him who prays to thee. 

^ Zarathushtra, says Bartholomae in AirWb, 1377 : in liis translation lie 
has “ soil man erf iillen.” 

2 Mm-taht in the next line makes it clear that the ‘^spirit’’ here is 
Gm§ tasan, 

2 See Ys 31® and note. Aramaiti is. here brought in primarily as Genius of 
the Earth : Yohu Manah was especially patron of cattle. 

^ Or as Geldner, the Liar partakes ...” ; since this is “ against Mazdah’s 
will/’ it is inferred that the a^avam are to receive as their reward 
possessions enjoyed by the dr9gvato, 

® The ahmnd and the drdgvatbf m ehewheie. The va^hdu mddit% lit 
“ partition in good/’ is of course an abbreviated phrase, implying partition 
of good and evil severally.” 

^ Of. Ys 46^ and note, 

^ See p. 174. Prof. Soderblom (La Fte Future^ 239) renders daibitdnd 
fmoxtd> “ ce qu’on dit etre le mensonge,” 
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2. Tell me, for thou art he that knows, O Ahura : — shall the 
Righteous smite the Liar before ^ the retributions come which 
thou hast conceived ? That were indeed a message to bless the 
world 1 ^ 

3. For him that knows/ that is the best of teachings w^hich 
the beneficent Ahura teaches through the Right, he the holy 
one, even thyself,^ O Mazdah, that knows ^ the secret lore 
through the wisdom of Good Thought. 

4. Whoso, O Mazdah, makes his thought now better, now 
worse, and likewise his Self by action and by word, and follows 
his own inclinations, wishes and choices, he shall in thy purpose 
be in a separate place at the last.® 

5. Let good rulers rule us, not evil rulers, with the actions of 
the Good Lore, O Piety 1 Perfect thou for man, 0 thou most 
good, the future birth,® and for the cow skilled husbandry. Let 
her grow fat for our nourishing ! 

6. She ^ will give ® us a peaceful dwelling, she will give lasting 

^ The stress is on before. Zaratlmslitra is clear about the ultimate 
victory, but wistfully asks for an earnest of that future. 

Bartholomae has “Das ware gewiss eine der Welt fromrnende Bot- 
schaft.” AhdTdti occurs only here, and is rendered “efficiency” in the 
Pahlavi (Mills). I do not know how Bartholomae arrives at his “ Kunde, 
Botschaft” (AirWb, 310). “ This is [lit. “ is known as ”] the good Renewal of 
the world ” is an alternative that seems to make appropriate sense ; and it 
comes naturally out of d-h^fkar. 

3 Vaed97nndi^ vldvcl : the former (middle) is only used of men, the latter 
(perf. act. = Gk. F^i&dis) of either Mazdah or illuminated men. But it is 
risky to distinguish. 

^ BwmaSi “ one like thee ” : see Fs 44b 

® Both Geldner and Bartholomae take this stanza to refer to Hamistakitn : 
see (p. 175). 

® Bartholomae so takes aipi*zq,da (qs. meaning much the 

same as the future life. Geldner, following the tradition (with aipl me9m, 
two words), renders “Reinheit gleich nach der Geburt ist fiir den 
Menschen das Beste. Fiir das Vieh soli man tatig sein.” The contrast 
is a good example of the latitude of interpretation still possible. 

^ Aramaiti, especially as genius of the Earth. As in Y$ 30^ (q.v.) she 
gives future life : the connexion strongly suggests the germ of a doctrine 
of bodily resurrection. 

® So Geldner, which I prefer : dat is aorist, and may be indicative (Skt 
addt) or injunctive (Skt dat)^ “has given” (as Bartholomae, Giieds) or 
“ will give” : in AirWb^ 1839 B. had “let her give.” 
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life and strengtli,^ she the beloved of Good Thought, For it 
(the cattle) Mazdah Aliura made the plants to grow at the birth 
of the First life, through Right, 

7. Violence^ must be put down! against cruelty ^ make a 
stand, ye who would make sure of the reward of the Good 
Thought through Right, to whose company the holy man 
belongs. His dwelling places shall be in thy House, 0 Ahura, 

8. Is the possession of thy good Dominion, Mazdah, is that 
of thy Destiny ^ assured to me, Ahura? Will thy manifesta- 
tion,^ O thou Right, be welcome to the pious, even the weighing^ 
of actions by the Good Spirit ? 

9. When shall I know whether ye have power, 0 Mazdah 
and Right, over everyone whose destructiveness is a menace to 
me ? Let the revelation of Good Thought be confirmed unto 
me; the future deliverer should know how his own destiny 
shall be.® 

10. When, O Mazdah, will the nobles understand the 
Message?^ When wilt thou smite the filthiness of this in- 
toxicant,^ through which the Karapans ® evilly deceive, and the 
wicked lords of the lands with purpose fell ? 

11. When, O Mazdah, shall Piety come with Right, with 
Dominion the happy dw'elling rich with pasture ? Who are they 
that will make peace with the bloodthirsty Liars ? To whom 
will the Lore of Good Thought come ? 

12. These shall be the deliverers of the provinces, who follow 

^ titayuittmiovislm : see p. 114. 

2 Ae^mfj (A<?'Ato5aios)~see p. 130. Both this and r9md denote in this 
context violence and cruelty towards cattle, such as the nomad raiders were 
constantly showing. 

^ the destined rew^ard. 

* Apparently the <pav4pai(nsi Asa unveiling ail secret things (cf. 2 
Gor. 5^0). 

^ javaro has its meaning assigned rather by guesswork. For the weighing, 
see p. 169 f. 

^ A good passage to show what saoiyant means for Zarathushtra. 

^ The nard (identified with the hy Bartholomae—see p. 117 f.) are 

not yet won over: whether this is before or after Yishtaspa’s conversion 
does not appear. 

® A very marked allusion to Haoma, who, however, is not named. 
See Fs 32^^ and note. 

^ See Ys 32^^ note. 
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after pleasing, 0 Good Thought, by their actions, O Right, 
depending on thy command, 0 Mazdah. For these are the 
appointed smiters of Violence. 

Yasna 49 

1. Ever has Bendva^ opposed me, my greatest (foe), because I 
desire to win through Right ^ men that are neglected, 0 Mazdah.^ 
With the Good Reward ^ come to me, support me, prepare his 
ruin through ^ Good Thought. 

% The perverter ® of this Bendva has long time impeded me,^ 
the Liar who has fallen away from Right. He cares not that 
holy Piety should be his, nor takes he counsel with Good 
Thought, O Mazdah. 

8. And in this belief (of ours), O Mazdah, Right is laid 
down, for blessing, in the heresy the Lie, for ruin. Therefore 
I strive for the fellowship of Good Thought,^ I forbid all inter- 
course with the Liar. 

4. They who by evil purpose make increase of violence and 
cruelty with their tongues, the foes of cattle- nurture among its 
friends; whose ill deeds prevail, not their good deeds®: these 

^ A daevayasna cliieftain. So Bartliolomae, for once agreeing witk Mills, 
who thinks the Palilavi lias encouragement. The word means apparently 
^‘pestilent” {\/ban^ to make sick); and Geldner takes it as a title of the 
evil spirit : on the other view it will be a nickname of the chief. 

2 Or (as Geldner and Bartholomae) “0 Bight, 0 Mazdah."’ 

3 Geldner’s version is so different that I quote it : “ Und mir hat immer 
der grosste Verpester entgegengewirkt, der ich seine iiblen Absichten 
gutheissen soil, 0 Asha, 0 Mazdah.” 

^ Add^ which Bartholomae regards as personified here (‘* als Gottheit,” 
AirWh^ 321) : — ^is this necessary ? Geldner has “ Gut ist das Werk.’^ 

® So Geldner : Bartholomae makes it ‘‘ 0 Vohu Manah ” which is 
equally possible. 

® Bartholomae suggests that this heretic may be the Grehma of whom we 
hear in Ys 32^2*14 

^ Geldner, Und an diesen Verpester gemahnt mich der falschglaubige 
Prophet.” 

® Bartholomae makes sar^ ini, “sich anschliessen an,” but allows the gen. 
mfolims manavhd to be strange. May it not be a noun ? I follow Geldner. 

® Taking hvarHdU as subject (Jackson, JAGS^ xv- Ixii.), and following 
Bartholomae, But can duharitd follow as another subject? Better 
perhaps “ whose good deeds do not outweigh their ill deeds.” 
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(sliall be) in the House of the Daevas, (the place for) the Self of 
the Liar,^ 

5. But he, O Mazdah — happiness and satiety ^ be his who links 
his own Self with Good Thought, being through Right an 
intimate of Piety. And with all these (may I be) in thy 
Dominion, Ahura. 

6. 1 beseech you twain, O Mazdah and the Right, to say 
what is after the thought of your will, that we may rightly 
discern how we might teach the Religion that comes from you,® 
0 Ahura. 

7. And this let Good Thought hear, 0 Mazdah, let the Right 
hear, do thou thyself listen, O Ahura, what man of the brother- 
hood,^ what noble ^ it is according to the law who brings to the 
community good fame. 

8. On Frashaoshtra do thou bestow the most gladsome fellow- 
ship with the Right — this I ask of thee, 0 Mazdah Ahura— and 
on ihyself the hold on what is good in thy Dominion. To all 
eternity we would be (thy) beloved.® 

9. Let the helper hear the ordinances, he that is created to 
bring deliverance.'^ The man of right words is no regarder of 
fellowship with the Liar, if they that are partakers of Right 

^ A difficult line. Geldner renders ‘‘die machen das Gewisseu des 
Falschglautigen zu (leibhaftigen) Devs.’’ This is near the version of Tiele 
(Religionsg.^ ii. 96), “Sie schaffen Daevas durch die Lelire des Liigner.” 
That is, Bartholomae makes toi locative of dam, “house,” Geldner makes 
it 3 pi. aor. of \/dd. 

2 Geldner, “he is milk and oil for such.” AzUiti means solid food, or 
fat, in some places. See Fs 29h 

® xsmdvatd, “of one like you (Ahuras),” as elsewhere. 

^ airyamd: see note on Fs 32h 

^ see the same note. Geldner has “welch er Gonner, welcher 

Verwandter (i.e. Frashaoshtra and . . . Jamaspa . . .) nach den Gesetzen 
leht, dass er dem Anhang (den Eeligionsgenossen) ein gutes Vorbild gebe.” 
Bartholomae notes as the meaning that if priests and nobles set a good 
example, the peasants will also attach themselves to the faith. 

® Bartholomae, “ messengers.” The word is and the meaning is not 
as good as Geldner’s “ deine Trauten” ; cf. Yedic prestha, from Vpn, to love. 
The Pahlavi seems to have attached frae^tavho to ^fraesta (=TrK€7(rros), 
“ men in authority.” 

^ This is Jamaspa, here called a saa^ant, for suye is the infin. of the verb 
of which that is fut. partic. 
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are to make their Selves partake in the best reward at the 
Judgement, O Jamaspa. 

10. And this, 0 Mazdah, will I put in thy care within 
thy Housed — the Good Thought^ and the souls of the 
Righteous, their worship, their Piety and zeal,^ that thou 
mayst guard it, 0 thou of mighty Dominion, with abiding 
power.^ 

11. But these that are of an evil dominion, of evil deeds, evil 
words, evil Self, and evil thought, Liars, the Souls ® go to meet 
them with foul food: in the House of the Lie they shall be 
meet inhabitants. 

12. What help hast thou, O Right, for Zarathushtra that 
calls upon thee ? what hast thou, Good Thought ? — for me who 
with praises seek your favour, 0 Mazdah Ahura, longing for 
that which is the best in your possession. 

Yasna 50 

1. Zarathushtra. — Can my soul count on anyone for help.? 
Who is there found for my herd,® who for myself a protector 
indeed, at my call other than Right and thyself, O Mazdah 
Ahura, and the Best Thought .? 

2. How, 0 Mazdah, should one desire the luck-bringing 
cattle,^ one who would fain it should come to him together with 
the pasture ? 

Mazdah. — They that live uprightly according to the 
Right among the many that look upon the sun, these when 

^ The ‘‘treasury” (gmj), as it was afterwards called ; see p. 162. 

2 mmo vohu, with order changed. No doubt it means that of the 
asavandj whose aramaiti is also thus committed to Mazdah’s care. This 
coincident use of the names of two Amshaspands illustrates the thinness of 
their personification. 

^ Iza : Geldner, “die susse Milch,” the food of the blessed, as (according 
toa)inF5 51h 

^ Bartholomae divides the mx nihili mto avam m. 

® Of those “Liars” who have died earlier and preceded them to the hell 
of which the “ foul food ” is characteristic. 

® (pecus). 

^ See Ys 44®, 47^. Bartholomae and Geldner take it as a reward in the 
future life ; the former notes that one who makes cattle and pasture the 
source of good here cannot conceive of Paradise without it. 
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they stand in the judgement^ I will settle in the dwellings 
of the. wise. ' ' . ■ ■■■ 

3. Zarathushtm. — So this (reward) shall come to him through 
the Right,- O Mazdah, (the reward) which by the Dominion and 
Good Thought he^ promised, whosoever by the power of his 
Destiny prospers the neighbouring possession that now the 
Liar ^ holds. . 

4. I will worship you with praise, 0 Mazdah Ahura, joined 
with Right and Best Thought and Dominion, that they, desired 
of pious men, may stand as Judges ^ on the path of the obedient 
unto the House of Song. 

5. Assured by you, O Mazdah Ahura and Right,® are the 
pointings of the hand*^ — since you are well disposed to your 
prophet — which shall bring us to bliss, together with visible 
manifest help. 

6. The prophet Zarathushtra, who as thy friend, 0 Mazdah 
and the Right,® lifts up his voice with worship — may the Creator 
of Wisdom teach me his ordinances through Good Thought, 
that my tongue may have a pathway.^ 

7- For you I will harness the swiftest steeds, stout and strong, 
by the prompting of your praise, that ye may come hither, 
O Mazdah, Right and Good Thought. May ye be ready for 
my help 1 

1 dJcdstmg, Aka as an adj. means manifest, as a noun rh tpaveptaB^vai in 
the sense of 2 Cor. 5^®. Geldner renders, ‘‘ 0 dn Ankunderin, wenn dn 
diese sclieidest, so ninim mich als Gerechten an.” 

^ Or “ 0 Right ” {asd, voc. or instr.). 

3 Bartholomae interprets this as Mazdah, supposing the stanza (despite 
the clear vocative Mmdd) addressed to Yishtaspa. Could we take 
and mhficd manar^hd instr. for the subject, and render “ which Dominion 
and Good Thought have promised ” ? 

^ Bartholomae thinks there is a definite reference to Bendva or Grehma. 

® dkd — see note on “ Revealers ” would be more exact. 

® Mazda AkZ Almrd. The order of the words makes Barthoiomae’s 
earlier view tempting, by which Ahurd is dual, ye two Lords/’ But now 
both he and Geldner take it as above. 

^ See note on Ys 34\ 

® So Bartholomae in his Lexicon : his translation is “der Freund des 
Asa,” which would seem make asa instr., befriended by Asha.” 

® May not stray from t]te right path. Zarathushtra himself is speaking, 
though he uses the third ioerson in the relative clause. 
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8. With verses that are recognised as those of pious zeal I 
will come before you with outstretched hands, O Mazdah, before 
you, 0 thou Right, with the worship of the faithful man, before 
you with all the capacity of Good Thought. 

9. With these prayers I would come and praise you, 0 
Mazdah and thou Right, with actions of Good Thought, If 
I be master of my own destiny as I will, then will I take 
thought for the portion of the wise in the same. 

10. Those actions that I shall achieve, and those done afore- 
time, and those, 0 Good Thought, that are precious in the 
sight, the rays of the sun, the bright uprisings of the days,^ all 
is for your praise, 0 thou Right and Mazdah Ahura. 

11. Your praiser, Mazdah, will I declare myself ^ and be, so 
long, O Right, as I have strength and power. May the Creator 
of the world accomplish through Good Thought its ® fulfilment 
of all that most perfectly answers to his will 1 

Gatha Vohuxsa0ra 
Yasfia 51 

1. The good, the precious Dominion, as a most surpassing 
poi'tion, shall Right achieve for him that with zeal accomplishes 
what is best through his actions, 0 Mazdah. This will I now 
work out for us. 

% Before all, O Mazdah Ahura, give me the Dominion of 
your possession, O Right, and what is thine, O Piety. Your 
(Dominion) of blessing give through Good Thought to him 
that prays. 

8. Let your ears attend^ to those who in their deeds and 
utterances hold to your words, Ahura and Right, to those of 
Good Thought, for whom thou, Mazdah, art the first teacher. 

4. Where is the recompense for wrong to be found, where 
pardon for the same? Where shall they attain the Right? 

I ^ See note on 46^ 

H ^ aojdiy used rather like its cognate ^vxofiCLi (^haL% in Homer. 

;] ^ a/jh9us depends on data and haiBydmrdUam^ airb kolvqv^ according to 

!j Bartholomae (AirJFb, 1761). a 

jU * Bartholomae, Eure Ohren sollen sich mit de^nen in Verhindung setzen 

I die . . Geldner, “Eure Ohren sollen erf ahremjwelche . , 
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Where is holy Piety, where Best Thought ? ; Thy Dominions, 
where are they,^ O Mazdah? ' ■ 

5. All this (I) ask, whether the husbandman shall find cattle ^ 
in accordance with Right, he that is perfect in actions, a man of 
understanding, when he prays to him who hath promised unto 
the upright the true judge, ^ in that he is lord of the two 
Destinies ^ — 

6. even he, Ahura Mazdah, who through his Dominion 
appoints what is better than good to him that is attentive to 
his will, but what is worse than evil to him that obeys him not, 
at the last end of life. 

; 7. Give me, O thou that didst create the Ox and Waters and 

Plants, Welfare and Immortality,^ by the Holiest Spirit, O 
Mazdah, strength and continuance through Good Thought at 
; the (Judge’s) sentence. 

' 8. Of those two things will I speak, 0 Mazdah — for one may 

1 say a? word to the wise, — the iU that is threatened to the Liar, 
and the happiness that clings to the Right. For he the 
Prophet is glad for him who says this to the wise. 

9. What recompense thou wilt give to the two parties by ® thy 
red Fire, by the molten Metal, give us a sign of it in our souls— 
even the bringing of ruin to the Liar, of blessing to the Righteous, 

10. Whoso, other than this one,^ seeks to kill me, Mazdah, 
he is a son ^ of the Lie’s creation, ill- willed thus towards 

^ Bartholomae observes that tbis last question is the answer to those that 
precede. The plural is unusual : cf . Ys 

I 2 I have rendered gau^ ‘^cattle’’ because the gender is indeterminate, 

except in g§ul tahn^ etc,, where /‘Ox-creator” is more convenient. Both 
; Geldner and Bartholomae think the eschatological Lohnhihh meant here 

I — see note on Ys 50-. I do not feel quite sure that the homely cow of this 

j world may not be meant, and so leave the matter open. 

^ ; Zarathushtra means himself— see note on Fs 44^®. 

: ^Heaven and hell. Of course Mazdah is the apportioner 

I potens of the aB. 

1 ® Note the combination with Water and Plants, their province. 

® See Ys 31® and note. On the ayah see p. 157 t 
■ ^ Bartholomae suggests that the reference would be made clear by a 
gesture. If so, it is hardly likely that the evil spirit is intended, as he 
thinks : rather a human herej^c (Geldner), perhaps Grehma. 

J ® hunus (Skt SU71U, Gothijj^' sunus\ curiously specialised in Avestan to 
denote only sons of demon, acal beings. See on this phenomenon p. 218 f. 

.25 
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all that live,^ I call the Right to come to me with good 
destiny.^ 

11. What man is a friend to Spitama Zarathushtra, 0 
Mazdah? Who will let himself be counselled by Right? 
With w^hom^ is holy Piety? Or who as an upright man is 
intent on the covenant^ of Good Thought? 

12. The Kavi's wanton ^ did not please Zarathushtra Spitama 
at the Winter Gate, in that he stayed him from taking refuge 
with him, and when there came to him also (Zarathushtra's) two 
steeds shivering with cold. 

15. Thus the Self of the Liar destroys for himself the 
assurance of the right Way; whose soul shall tremble at the 
Revelation® on the Bridge of the Separator, having turned 
aside with deeds and tongue from the path of Right. 

14. The Karapans will not obey the statutes and ordinances 
concerning husbandry. For the pain they inflict on the cattle, ful- 
fil upon them through their actions and judgements that judge- 
ment which at the last shall bring them to the House of the Lie. 

15. What meed Zarathushtra hath promised to the men of 
his covenant,® (which) in the House of Song Ahura Mazdah 
hath first attained, for all this I have looked through your 
blessings, Good Thought, and those of Right, 

16. ICavi Vishtaspa hath accepted that creed which the holy 
Mazdah Ahura with Right hath devised, together with the 
dominion of the Covenant,^ and the path of Good Thought. So 
be it accomplished after our desire. 

It only occurs once in the Gathas, which is insufficient evidence for the 
establishment of the usage so early. Probably the Magi based their 
appropriation on the accident of the use here. 

1 duz-da ydi hrnti, the antithesis of hudd yoi hmtl in Ys 45^. 

2 Asa to come with aU mnuhi. See p. 360. 

3 Kd instr, (Bartholomae). Geldner makes it nom. sg. fern., “ Was gilt 
die heilige Armaiti ? ” 

^ Magdi^ a doubtful word. Bartholomae “ Bund,” Geldner Gnadengabe ” 
See note on Ys 

° vae;payd—7raidiKtl : Geldner makes it a proper name. Bartholomae lays 
just emphasis on the convincing reality of this personal reminiscence : see 
above, p. 83. 

® died : see notes on Ys 48®, « 

7 See p. 140. Li 

® magavabyd : see note on magdi in v.i^ aiid-m Ys 
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17. The fair form of one that is dear hath Frashaoshtra 
Hvogva promised unto me : ^ may sovran Mazdah Ahura grant 
that she attain possession of the Might for her good Self. 

18. This creed Jamaspa Hvogva^ chooses through Right, 
lordly in substance.^ This Dominion they (choose) who have 
part in Good Thought. This grant me, Ahura, that they may 
find in thee, Mazdah, their protection. 

19. This man,^ O Maidyoimaongha Spitama,^ hath set this 
before him after conceiving it in his own Self. He that would 
see Life indeed, to him will he make known what in actions by 
Mazdah'^s ordinance is better during (this) existence. 

20. Your blessings shall ye give us, all ye that are one in 
will, with whom Right, Good Thought, Piety, and Mazdah 
(are one), according to promise, giving your aid when worshipped 
with reverence. 

21. By Piety the beneficent man benefits^ the Right through 
his thinking, his words, his action, his Self. By Good Thought 
Mazdah Ahura will give the Dominion. For this good Destiny ^ 
I long. 

22. He, I ween, that Mazdah Ahura knoweth, among all 
that have been and are, as one to whom in accordance with 

1 Hv6vi, the daughter of Frashaoshtra : see p. 82. The possibilities of 
these Gathic problems are well illustrated here by Geldixer’s version, “ Einen 
begehrenswerten Leib hat mir F. H. fiir seine giite Seele ausgemalt.” He 
notes “ D. h. er hat ihm geschildert, welchen schonen Leib er im Paradies 
filr seine glaubige Seele erbittet : vgl. Ys 36®,’^ where prayer is offered for the 
‘‘fairest of all bodies,'’ to be the worshipper’s portion. The reference to the 
Prophet’s new bride seems a priori probable in a stanza referring to his 
father-in-law, and Bartholomae’s rendering seems to me preferable. A 
passage from the Gatha Haptanghaiti is not the best of parallels for the 
elucidation of the older Gathas. 

2 Frashaoshtra’s brother, and Zarathushtra’s son-in-law — see Ys 63. 

^ Geldner joins istdis xsaBT9n\ “ das Beich cles Wiinsches,” the looked-for 
Kingdom of God. 

^ M. himself (Bartholomae). 

^ Maiclyoi-indrjhay a cousin of the Prophet, and his earliest convert, 
according to tradition. See p. 82. 

^ Bpmtd — spmvat. Bartholomae, who will not allow “ beneficent ” as the 
meaning of spmta — on which see p. 145— regards this as a paronomasia. He 
renders “ By Piety one bec^>lmes holy. Such a man advances Bight by 
. . . etc. So now Brugmaii(ti, Grundriss\ ii. iii. 329. 

^ v(wkmr/i asim ; see note^s^n v.^^. 
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Right the best portion falls for his prayer, these will I reverence ^ 
by their names and go before them with honoui’. 

Gatha vahisto-isti 
Yasna 53 

1. Zarathmhtra, — The best possession known is that of Zara- 
thushtra Spitama, which is that Mazdah Ahura will give him 
through the Right the glories of blessed life unto all time, and 
likewise to them that practise and learn the words and actions of 
his Good Religion. 

2. Then let them seek the pleasure of Mazdah with thought, 
words, and actions, unto his praise gladly, and seek his worship, 
even the Kavi Vishtaspa, and ZarathushtiVs son^ the Spitamid, 
and Frashaoshtra, making straight the paths for the Religion 
of the future Deliverer which Ahura ordained. 

3. Him, O Pourucista,^ thou scion of Haecataspa * and 
Spitama, youngest of Zarathushtra’s daughters, hath (Zara- 
thushtra) appointed as one to enjoin on thee a fellowship with 
Good Thought, Right, and Mazdah. So take counsel with 
thine own understanding : with good insight practise the holiest 
works of Piety. 

4. Jamaspa , — Earnestly will I lead her to the Faith, ^ that 
she may serve her father and her husband, the farmers and the 
nobles,^ as a righteous woman (serving) the righteous. The 
glorious heritage of Good Thought [. . . three syllables cor- 
rup . . . ] shall Mazdah Ahura give to her good Self for all 
time. 

5. ZarathiLshtra . — Teachings address I to maidens marry- 

^ yazdi — ^liere only in the Qathas applied to men. As suggested in 
ERPP, 118, it seems a little suspicions : later worship, as in Fi 13 passim^ 
used it freely of the fravashi of a living man. On the y&Dhe hdtmi ( Ys 
as adapted from this stanza, see EEPP, 117. 

2 Hat-vdstra by name (see p. 82) : it does not happen to occur in the 
Gathas, which only refer to him here. 

3 On PouTUcistd and Haecataspa (iomth progenitor of Zarathushtra, in 
the fifth generation from Spitama) see pp. 82, 375. 

^ mvardnl : so Bartholomae divides, with two good MSS. Geldner’s 
standard text reads spsrsMnl mrdm. 

° x^aMave^ “ the clan.*’ On the castes see p.'U17. 
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ing, and to you' (bridegrooms), giving counsel. ^ Lay them to 
heart, and learn to get them within your own Selves in earnest 
attention to the Life of Good Thought. Let each of you 
strive to excel the other in the Right, for it will be a prize 
for that one. 

6. So is it in fact, ye men and women I Whatever happiness 
ye look for in union with the Lie [? shall be taken away from 
your person ^]. To them, the Liars, shall be ill food, crying 
Woe! — ^bliss shall flee from them that despise righteousness. 
In such wise do ye destroy for yourselves the spiritual Life. 

7. And there shall be for you the reward of this Covenant,*^ 
if only most faithful zeal be with the wedded pair,^ that the 
spirit of the Liar, shrinking and cowering, may fall into perdi- 
tion in the abyss.^ Separate ye from the Covenant,^ so shall 
your word at the last be Woe ! 

8. So they whose deeds are evil, let them be the deceived, 
and let them all howl, abandoned to ruin. Through good 
rulers let him bring death and bloodshed upon them, and peace 
from their assaults ® unto the happy villagers.^ Grief let him 
bring on those, he that is Greatest, with the bond of death ; and 
soon let it be 1 

9. To men of evil creed belongs the place of corruption.^ 
They that set themselves to contemn the worthy, despising 

^ Bartholomae^s conjectural translation lAirJVhj 1289, ‘®das wird von seiner 
Person w’-eggenoinmen ”] : lie assumes (ih., 1808) that Dmjd lias been 
repeated from the previous line, and the unintelligible hoU piOd interpolated 
in some way that cannot be explained. The ejection of these three words 
restores the metre. (Bartliolomae’s “seiner” refers hack to “dem Anhanger 
der Driij,” which he understands from DrUjd) 

- See note on Ys 

^ Bartholomae takes h'lmoi haxtayd as a proverbial phrase, ^4f most 
faithful zeal be in your very marrow.” His account of haxt, irregularly 
answering to Skt saUh% “ leg,” seems rather violent, and htinoi has to mean 
“at bottom,” with Mxtaya {g&n.) like our phrase “bred in the bone.” I 
follow Geldner here with some hesitation, but take yaOrd as introducing a 
purpose clause (cf. Fs 31^9* 

hunoi : can we change the order of this mAliaxtayd ? 

s lit. “ peace with them.” 

® vdzihyo : vis is the complex of “houses” (n'mam), with m%t% “ county,” 
and finally “ pro vinae,” above it. 

^ vae^dj the same word awthe Latin vlrm. 
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righteousness, forfeiting their own body^ — where is the Righteous 
Lord ^ who shall rob them of life and freedom ? Thine, Mazdah, 
is the Dominion, whereby thou canst give to the right-living 
poor man the better portion. 

The Three Prayers 

1. Aliuna Vairya (K? 27^^) : see p. 160 f. 

% ABmvoliu{Ysn^^): 

Right is the best good : it falls by desire, it falls by desire to 
us, even our Right to the best right.^ 

S. A airy^ma isyd ( Ys 54^) : 

Let the dear Brotherhood ^ come for support of Zarathushtra’s 
men and women, for support of Good Thought. Whatever 
Self may win the precious meed of Right, for this one I beg 
the dear Destiny that Ahura Mazdah bestowed.'"’ 

* 

^ • tanvd^ here only in Gathas. In the Later Avesta it recurs 

frequently, to denote sinners for whom there is no atonement. Bartholomae 
collects the following passages of the Yendidad to show which sins are in 
this category :^42o f., 24 28 32 35 38 n f. . 543 . 04^ 8^ 47 . 771 . 

1324, 37 . 151^ 2^ 4^ 6^ 7^ 8 ; 1013^ firing. 44. 

2 ahxLTd^ here apparently of the human king who executes judgement on 
earth as Mazdah will at the Last Day. 

^ See EBPP, 116. It is apparently a play on two derived meanings of 
asa, right-doing, and a man’s rights. “ He who lives rightly gets his rights 
in the end.” 

^ I have ventured tentatively to give airy9m(X the meaning it seems to 
have in the Gathas : see p. 117. In this Prayer Bartholomae makes it an 
Ahura (“ Gottheit ”), with Vedic parallels. But may not the Prophet be 
simply urging “ believers ” to do their duty, with promise of a heavenly 
reward ? 

^ masata. Bartholomae {Flexionslehre^ 27) assumed a root mas, “ schenken ’ 
(not in AirWh). Could we read mastd (with two or three MSS.), as an 
aorist of man, “thought of”? Asi is thus the creature of Mazdah’s 
Thought. 


PASSAGES FROM GREEK 
AUTHORS 


Herodotus, i. 131-140 

131. Now the Persians I know to have the following customs. 
They count it unlawful to set up images and shrines and altars/ 
and actually charge them that do so with folly, because as I 
suppose they have not conceived the gods to be of like nature 
with men, as the Greeks conceive them. But their custom 
is to ascend to the highest peaks of the mountains/ and offer 
sacrifices to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus ; ® 

1 Here, as in some other noteworthy points, there is a suggestive resem- 
blance to the conditions of early Roman worship ; cf. Dr Warde Fowler’s 
Gifford Lectures, p. 145 f. In Bh 1^^, Darius says he ‘‘ restored the sanctu- 
aries which Gaumata the Magian destroyed.” His word is dyadana (cf. Av. 
yaz, “ to worship ”), which in the Babylonian version is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew Bethel^ “ houses of the gods.” These (if really Persian — see 
p. 195 f.) were perhaps mere shelters for the sacred fire, with no recognis- 
able altar. Parsism was always as free from images as Mosaism itself. 
For the reason given, compare the statement of Porphyry (Fit. Pyth., 41) : 

iomivai rh fxkv <rc!?,aa r))y Se For the absence of 

shrines compare Cicero, Be Legihm, ii. x. 26, *‘nec sequor magos Persarum, 
quibus auctoribus Xerxes inflammasse templa Grtiecise dicitur, quod parieti- 
biis includerent deos, quibus omnia deberent esse patentia ac libera, 
quorumque hie mundus omnis templum est et domus.” The dyadana may 
very well have been open so as to conform to this rule. (I owe the reference 
to Mr Hicks.) See further p. 67 f. 

2 Gf. below, on Plutarch, p. 403 ; also p. 213 f. 

2 Prof. Sayce would identify this “vault of heaven” (d 'irds k6k\os rov 
ov pavov) with an obscure called in Ft 10^^ eiod^a xmdata ; Darmesteter 

renders “ sovran sky,” wh**le Bartholomae makes him the atmosphere. He 
is not nearly conspicuous^ enough for such a place. We have rather to 
recognise the great Aryailand South Indo-European sky-god Dyeus (Vedic 
’’ 391 
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Slid, they sacrifice also to Sun, Moon,: Earthy Fire, Water, 

Dyauh,Z^^s, Bies'pitei^ witli its vocative luppiter). His name in Old Persian 
— nom. ^Diyau^, acc. Diydm, loc. Divi or Diyavi — would inevitably suggest 
its Greek cognate and synonym to the ear of a Greek traveller. I was 
confirmed in my reading of tbe evidence by finding it anticipated by 
Spiegel {Emn. Altertumshunde, ii. 15). There is now a full discussion of 
the point in Bartholomae, Zum AirWh^ 172-4, starting from a note in 
Hesychius, A7wjUe7aXi7v ^ iv'Bol^ovrbv ovpavbv Uepcrai, Clearly, if the old 
lexicographer was thinking of Herodotus he had some reason for dissociat- 
ing Aia there (and Ad) from ZeiJs, for he selects the accusative of the fern, 
adj. 57 c 5 , common in Homer. Now ^Aiap would represent the acc. of O.P. 
^Diyau^ almost exactly. May we not conjecture that Hesychius had 
evidence prom|)ting him to desert the obvious Zeis in Herodotus, even 
though Ad just before would not fit 5?a ? We have strong reason for ex- 
pecting to find Dyaus in Persia, since he belongs to the Vedic pantheon, 
though his cult is evidently dying. Bartholomae cites AiaT^is, the name of 
a Persian noble in jEschylus, Persce^ 977. It is either ^divai-x^Ui “ ruling 
in the sky,” or ^‘dwelling in the sky.’’ (I think dimi and dyavi 

may be alternative forms of the locative, related like ^.nd 
Skt divi^AiFi as a mixture.) Bartholomae suggests that the Thracian sage 
zdp,ox^Ls had a Scythian (and so Iranian) name, zamar-x^U^ ‘‘qui regnat in 
terra.” (Since the cognate Thracian had the required A in the name for 
Earth, witnessed by Se/teA??, we need not perhaps make Zamolxis a foreigner 
in Thrace.) But what were those Persian aristocrats thinking of when 
they named their infant, on either etymology ? Can we explain qui regnat 
in ccelo by the doctrine of the Eravashi 1 If the heavenly counterpart had 
royal rank, the rank of the earthly double should correspond, and match 
the parents’ ambition. 

The case for the presence of Dyaul in Iran is strengthened by its recogni- 
tion in Yt 3^3^ a verse passage, thus rendered in EBPF^ 124 

Headlong down, from heaven fell he. 

He of demons the most lying, 

Angra Mainyu many-slaying. 

This rendering of patat dyao^ is found in Darmesteter and Bartholomae. 
Geldner, rather doubtfully followed by Soderblom, makes it mean “ started 
from hell,” assuming that dyau,^ shared the degeneration which befell its 
cognate daeva, I do not feel this at all probable, though its acceptance 
would not affect our present point, the survival in Iran of the old word for 
Sky. A conflict in the upper air. between the powers of light and darkness 
is a thoroughly Iranian notion. It may even have contributed to popular 
beliefs outside Iran, for when Paul uses it (Eph. as an idea familiar to 
the people of the Lycus valley, it will probably bC, as a native folklore which 
he could apply, without doing harm, when th^. infinite transcendence of 
Christ was held fast. There is. a further parallel lin Eev. 12®, supposed to 
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and Winds.^ To these alone they have sacrificed from the be- 
ginning ; but they have learned in addition, from the Assyrians 
and the Arabians, to sacrifice to Urania.^ (The Assyrians 

be adapted from Jewish apocalyptic. Both passages may be fairly added 
to the tale of possible Iranian contacts with Judaism (Lecture IX.). 

Before leaving the subject, I should remark on the limitation implicit in 
my calling Dyeus p9ter the ‘‘ South Indo-European Sky-Father.” In EBPP 
33 I repeated the common equation which adds our own Germanic Tin 
(^Tiiesday) to the Aryan, Greek, and Italian series. Bremer’s argument for 
attaching the Germanic words to deiwB rather than dyeus did not convince 
Prof. Otto Schrader {ERE^ ii. 33 n.) ; and the High German Zio is declared 
by the paramount authority of Prof. Brugmann (Grundriss^ i. 133 f.) to 
suit either origin. But Prof. H. M. Chadwick tells me that the Old 
English form cannot be traced to anything but deivos; and though 
Schrader’s opinion is naturally of great weight, it must in a matter affect- 
ing Germanic yield to that of the specialist in this field. A Germanic 
scholar who attended my lectures urged that if Dyeus were found in our 
speech-area it would be isolated in the western part of the Indo-European 
country : though deivos and dyeus are only A6?aui-doublets, differentiation 
of meaning set in during the earliest period. But on the theory sketched 
above (p. 5 n., 26 n.), a contact between Germanic and Aryan falls into 
place. 

^ Ail these are palpably urarisch. Prof. Sayce declares that “ sacrifices 
were not offered to ” four of them. He is, however, a relatively late 
authority ; and in all his objections there is an unwarrantable assumption 
that Herodotus is wrong wherever we cannot support him from the Avesta. 
If the Persian popular religion was, as I have tried to prove, still untouched 
by Zoroaster, the assumption falls. (It must in fairness be remembered that 
Prof. Sayce’s Herodotus was published in 1883.) We turn to the details. 
The Bun and the Moon have each a Yasht in their honour, but so late and 
so unimportant that we lay more stress on other evidence. India, of course, 
abundantly illustrates the prominence of the great lights in Aryan religion, 
and the Avesta from beginning to end has sufficient parallels. Earth had 
the genius Aramati in Aryan times (see p. 112), and the connexion 
survived in the Gathas and after. Apart from this name, we have the 
worship of Earth and Waters, “ the wives of Ahura Mazdah,” in Ys 38, a 
hymn of the Haptanghaiti, %vhich we have seen to be an almost pure source 
of Iranian Hature-worship, practically untouched by the Eeform. In the 
same Gatha we find adoration of Fire, which was supremely sacred in 
Zarathushtra’s own doctrine: thus in Fs 36® Fire is Ahura’s '‘most holy 
spirit.” In Ys 42® "the mighty Mazdah-made Wind^^ receives worship. 
So there is adequate Avestan testimony after all, from the older stratum. 

2 The Persians adopted the Semitic cult of Ishtar, who in some form 
unmistakably stands behind the great Iranian goddess Anahita. For con- 
vergent evidence supporting this most important statement see p. 238 f. 

1 
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call Aphrodite Mylitta,^ the Arabians' Alitta,^ the Persians 
Mitra.^) 

132. Now the manner of the Persians’ sacrifice to the gods 
afore-named is this. They neither make them altars nor kindle 
a fire when about to sacrifice : ^ they use no libationj no flute, 
no garlands, no meal.® But as one desires to sacrifice to each 
of these deities, he takes the victim to a pure place and calls 
upon the god,® his headdress adorned with a garland, generally 
of myrtle. It is not permitted him to ask for good things for 
his own private use who sacrifices ; but he makes petition for 
good to befall the whole Persian people and the King, for he 
also is counted with the whole Persian people. Then when he 
has cut up the victim and seethed the flesh, he spreads out a 
carpet of the tenderest herbage,*^ especially clover, and sets all 

^ Mu^alUdtu (Zimmern) was “ probably a functional appellative of Islitar, 
meaning ‘ the helper of childbirth ’ ” (Farnell, Gh'eece and Babylon^ p. 270). 
That Ishtar was “queen of heaven” {e.g. in Jerem. 7^®) makes the title 
OvpavLT} natural here. For Mylitta see Herod, i. 199. 

2 Generally emended ^AXixdr^ as in iii. 8, where she and ’Oporc^A, whom 

Herodotus identifies with Dionysus, are said to be the sole divinities of the 
Arabs. Hommel (Geographic und Geschichte des altm Orients, p, 200) says 
that Herodotus wrote Mxirra for the Elamite ANAITTA, that ^AXirra 
represents “die Vollbiisige.” 

3 On this helpful mistake see p. 238. The close association of Mithra 
and Anahita, reflected in the inscriptions of the later Achsemenians, is itself 
evidence of the thorough Semitising of the Mithra cult in Persia. But the 
spirit of Iran showed itself in the superior conspicuousness of the male 
deity : contrast the feeble male counterparts of Ishtar in Semitic fields 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^ 105 ff.). 

4 The essence of the sacrifice was the setting out of food before the deity 
for him to partake of its spiritual essence {^vxi Strabo, 732) : cf. the 
Hebrew “ shewbread.” The sacred fire was the messenger inviting to come 
to the sacrifice. 

® The omission of the (Haoma) libation here raises difficulty: see the 
discussion above, p. 71 f. 

® We may compare the prominence in the Later Avesta of the “sacrifice 
in which the name is invoked Yt 10’^ al): 
see p. 203. 

^ The harhis, “sacrificial grass,’’ of Vedic ritual. The corresponding 
Avestan larmii has been generalised to “ cushion,” the special meaning 
having been displaced by the Reform. As described above (p. 190), the 
derivative har»sman, the bundle of twigs still used in Parsi worship, retains 
a trace of the older meaning in the verb star, “ s;^read.” 
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the flesh thereon.^ And when he has thus disposed it, a Magian „ 
man stands by and chants a theogony thereto, for such the 
Persians say the chant is.^ Without a Magian it is not lawful 
for him to offer sacrifices.^ And after waiting a little time the 
sacrificer takes away the flesh and uses it as he will. 

133. The day of all others that they are wont to honour most 
is a man’s birthday. Thereon they deem it right to set out a 
greater feast than on other days. The prosperous among them 
serve up an ox, a horse, a camel, or an ass,^ roasted whole in 
ovens, while the poor serve up the smaller quadrupeds. And 
they do not eat much staple food, but they have a great many 
dessert dishes, which are not all set on at once. For this cause 
Persians say that the Greeks at their meals always leave off 
hungry, because nothing worth mention is brought on after 
dinner — if anything were brought on, they would never leave 
off eating. Now they are greatly given to wine and it is not 
allowed them to vomit nor to make water in another’s presence. 
These rules are thus well kept ; and it is when drunken that 
-they are wont to discuss their most serious business. But what- 
soever has pleased them when thus discussing, this the master of 
the house in which they have been for the discussion, puts before 
them the next day when sober. And if it please them sober, 
they abide by it; but if not, they put it away. But what 

■ ^ Compare Prof. Soderblom’s notes (La Vie Future, 266) on the animal 
sacrifices to be offered by Saosbyant and Ms auxiliaries at the end of the 
world. Since animal sacrifices were abolished by Zarathushtra, this attests 
the antiquity of the material incorporated in the Bundahish account of 
Saoshyant. Note that in thus abolishing sacrifice the Prophet only went a 
step beyond Iranian custom as described by Herodotus, in which the gods 
only partook of the spiritual essence of meat that would be eaten by their 
worshippers. 

2 The deoyoy'iT} answers well to a Yasht, or a normal Vedic hymn, telling 
of the exploits and history of a God, like a Homeric Hymn. See the 
parallel in Pausanias (v. 27^), cited in full in a footnote at p. 208 above. 

® Herodotus writes three generations after the Magian revolt under 
Gaumata. The Magians doubtless had long re-established themselves in 
their sacred offices, if indeed they had ever lost them among the common 
people of Media. See p. 194 f. 

^ The animals, as Blakesley notes, are a relic of prehistoric nomadism. 

* Compare the curious notice in Otesias (above, p. 72), and what is said 
about Haoma, p. 71 f. The modem Persians have kept up the vice. 
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things they discuss first when sober, they examine over again 
when drunk. 

134. When they meet one another in the streets, by this may 
one discern whether they that meet are equals. Instead of 
speaking to one another they kiss on the month. If the one be 
a little the other’s inferior, they kiss on the cheek. But if the 
one be of much humbler birth, he falls down before the other 
and does obeisance. They honour most after themselves those 
who live nearest to them, and in the next place those next to 
these ; and they assign honour in proportion as they go on 
thus, holding those least in honour who live farthest away from 
them ; for they account themselves to be by far the best of all 
men at everything, while others attain excellence in the propor- 
tion here described, and they that live farthest away are the 
worst. In the time of the Median rule the several races had 
the following precedence over one another. The Medes were 
over all alike, and over those living nearest to them : these 
again were over their neighbours, and they too over those next 
to them. According to the same principle also the Persians 
apportion honour; for each nation took its place in order as 
ruler and administrator.^ 

135. The Persians adopt foreign customs most readily of ail 
men. Accounting the Median dress more comely than their 
own, they wear this, and Egyptian breastplates in war.^ When 
they hear of luxuries from any quarter they indulge therein. 
Thus they have even learned unnatural vice from the Greeks.^ 
They each marry a number of lawful wives, and get them many 
more concubines still. 136. It is approved as a token of manli- 
ness, next after being a good fighter, that a man should have 
many sons to show ; and to him that can show the most, the 
king every year sends gifts. In numbers, they think, lies 

1 See the note in How and Wells. (I am only annotating points that 
affect the subject of this hook.) 

2 An Egyptian borrowing in the sphere of religion was the winged solar 
disk which supplied the image of Ahura on the Achsemenian monuments 
(p. 243). 

3 The Vendidad denunciation of this as mortal sin (8^®* ^^) does not, as 
Messrs How and Wells imply, prove the vice earlier than Persian contact 
with the Greeks, though it may well he so : cf. Ys (p. 386). 
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strength. They teach the boys, from five years old to twenty, 
three things only — to ride, to shoot, and to be trnthfuL^ But 
till the child is five years old he does not come into the father's 
sight, but lives wholly with the women. This is done that if 
he should die while under their care it may not cause distress to 
the father. 137. I commend this custom, as also the following, 
that neither does the king himself put a man to death on a 
single charge, nor does any other Persian on a single charge 
inflict irreparable penalty on any of his slaves. Only after com- 
putation of his wrong deeds and his services does he indulge his 
anger, if he finds the former to be more numerous and greater 
than the latter,^ They say that no one has ever killed bis 
own father or mother. Whatever deeds of this kind have 
been done, they declare must prove on inquiry to have been the 
work of changelings or children born in adultery, for that it is 
not rational to conceive of a real parent slain by his own child. 

138. Whatsoever things they may not do, of these they may 
not speak. Most disgraceful of all is lying accounted, and next 
to this to be in debt. Many reasons are assigned for this, but 
the chief is that they say the debtor is sure to lie as well. If 
any citizen has leprosy, of one kind or the other, ^ he does not 
enter a city nor mingle with other Persians. They say he is 
thus afflicted because he has sinned against the Sun. Every 
stranger seized with these diseases they expel from their country : 
many also drive out white doves, charging them with the same 
mischief.'^ 

139. Into a river they neither make water nor spit, nor do 

^ See p. 130 f. No doubt the fiovm in this famous dictum is to be indul- 
gently interx>reted, as epigrams \isually demand. Beading, for exam|>le, 
was an accomplishment more likely to be learnt before twenty than after : 
the existence of the Inscriptions is presumptive evidence of its prevalence. 

2 For the corresponding characteristic of divine justice, see pp. 144, I'ZO. 

^ Ae^fKTi is said to be a mild leprosy ; hew p 7 t is thus a severer form. 

^ Leprosy offends because of its whiteness^ and white doves are tabu for 
the same reason. In Yt Cisti, “ Knowledge, ’’ drives at the left hand 

of Mithra, a semi-solar yamta, “ clothed in white robes, and white herself/’ 
White horses drew the car of Dyatis (p. 69), and white horses were offered 
to the Strymon (p. 216). Whiteness might then be tabu in Iran as an 
invasion of a divine monopoly. The white dress of the Magi in Diogenes 
(p, 415) may thus emphasise their sacred character. 
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; they wash their hands therein nor allow anyone else to do so^ 

’ for they reverence rivers most highly.^ Another peculiarity 

i has not been observed by the Persians themselves, but it 

has not escaped our notice. Their names, which suit their 
personal appearance and their love of grand style, always 
end with the same letter — that which Dorians call San and 
lonians Sigma, If you examine them you will find that the 
names of Persians, not merely some but all alike, end in this 
sound.^ 

140. This much I can say about the Persians from exact 
knowledge. Other things are talked of as secrets and not 
i openly, with regard to the dead — how that the corpse of a 

I Persian is not buried before it has been toi'n by bird or dog. 

Now I know the Magi do this, for they do it without conceal- 
ment ; but the Persians cover the corpse with wax and bury it 
,j; in the earth.^ But the Magi are very different from other men, 

|: and especially from the priests in Egypt. The latter hold" it 

a sacred duty to slay no living thing, save what they sacrifice ; 
but the Magi slay with their own hands all animals except a 
dog and a man, and they make this an object of rivalry, slaying 
alike ants and snakes and other reptiles and birds. ^ As to this 
custom, let it stand as it has been practised from the first ; 
but I will return to my former subject. 

^ See above, p. 216. Messrs How and Wells appropriately quote the 
deposition of a king for building bath-houses iv.^ 116 n.) ! 

* Herodotus seems rather to plume himself on his linguistic acumen, but 
of course the remark is wholly wrong. Names in and -us were in fact 
the only names that did end in a sibilant ; he was generalising from 
Grsecised forms in -as, -vs or -os, 

^ Note the suggestion of secrecy, due perhaps to a sharp conflict in this 
matter between the masses who would follow their Magian kin, and the 
Iranian castes which clung to their old customs. The distinction drawn 
here between Magi and Persians is most valuable, and shows tbe accurate 
observation which is evidenced ahnost throughout this account. Gompare 
the Scythian custom in iv. 71 (KaraKeK^/pajueyov rb cSofjLa ) : here vve have the 
genuine Iranian as against the aboriginal practice. See note on Strabo xv. 
20 (p. 409 f ), and the discussion above, p. 202 f. 

^ The most conspicuously Ahrimanian creatures are singled out, while 
ay^vKTfia well describes the merit that accumulated from this duty. It 
is purely Magian, alien alike from , genuine Persian religion and from 
Zaratliushtra’s Reform. On birds contrast Plutarch (p. 400). 
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Plutarch, Isis and Osiris^ cc. 46 t 

Plutarch has been speaking of two principles, of Good and 
Evil, intermingled in the world around us, according to the 
doctrine of various poets and philosophers, and enshrined in 
religious rites both Greek and foreign. He proceeds 
' 46. And this is the view of the greatest number and the 
wisest of men. For some recognise two gods, as it were rival 
artificers, the one the creator of good things, the other of 
worthless. But others call the better^ power God, and the 
other a d^mon,^ as does Zoroaster^ the Magus, ^ who they say 
flourished five thousand years before the Trojan War.® Now 
he called the one Horomazes and the other Areimanios; ® and 
he showed, moreover, that the former resembled Light more than 
any other thing perceived by the senses, while the latter again 
is like darkness and ignorance : intermediate between them is 
Mithres, wherefore also the Persians call Mithres the Mediator.^ 
Arid he taught them to sacrifice to the one offerings of vows 
and thanksgivings, and to the other offerings for averting ill, 
and things of gloom.® For pounding in a mortar a herb called 
omomi,^ they invoke Flades and darkness : then having mingled 

1 The comparative answers exactly to the Gathic spanyah in Y :5 45^, 
where ‘‘ the holier of the Two S^nrits thus spake to the Enemy.” 

2 That is a divine being of inferior rank. 

^ Zcijp6a(rrpLs : on the Greek forms of the name, see p. 426 f. 

4 That Zoroaster was a Magian is the general Greek view, the force of 
which is discounted by the fact (see p. 426) that the Greeks — Xanthus the 
Lydian excepted (p. 412) — ^knew nothing of him till the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., which is more than two centuries after his traditional date 
(p. 18). For some arguments against the assumption, see pp. 116-8 and 197 f. 

^ This very general Greek exaggeration is supposed to arise from a mis- 
understanding of the Zoroastrian seons of three thousand years : p. 403 f. 

® On these forms see p. 422-6. • 

^ See the discussion upon Mithra, esp. p. 65 f. 

^ As noted above, p. 127 f., the idea of propitiating the powers of darkness 
was utterly alien to Zarathushtra’s system. It was found in Mithraism — 
derived, as we have seen, from Iranian religion untouched by the Reform : 
cf . the dedication Deo Arimanio, and other examples noted in Leciture IV. 
Nocturnal libations are mentioned in the Avesta, as noticed on -.p. 129, 
and Herodotus witnesses a cult of 6 M yw A^y6jxevos ehai 6^6s^ ans^^ering 
exactly to Hades here and in other Greek texts. > 

^ The Teiibner editor prints MwAw without comment. Prof. Curnont 
(Textes et Moyiuments^, ii, 34) accepts it, remarking that de Lagarde con- 
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it with tbe blood of a slaughtered wolf,^ they bear it forth into 
a' sunless place and cast it away. For certain of the plants they, 
count to belong to the good God, and others to the evil daemon ; 
and of animals some, as dogs and birds and hedgehogs, belong 
to the good power,2 and -water-rats^ to the bad, wherefore 
they count fortunate him that has slain most. 

jectured the reading, and Bernardakis put it in his text (‘‘d’apres le 
MarcianusV). On this point my friend Prof. Deissmann of Berlin has 
kindly consulted Prof. Wiiamowitz for me, who writes as follows:— 

OMOMI ist als tiberlieferung anzusehen, das lieisst so hatte der Text, 
den wir erreichen ,* es ist eine Handschriffc des Planudes. moat gibt 
Diihner ; es kann niir Gonjectur sein, Urheber unbekannt. (Auf Grund 
des den kiinftigen Herausgebern der Moralia bekannten Materials.)” Since 
Bernardakis professes to give the variants from MSS., this is in keeping 
with the character of his edition as exposed years ago by the great scholar 
to whom I owe this note. Hommel {Geog,^ 207) compares Syr. hemdmd, 
&fjL{a^iov in Aristotle and Theophrastus. If this is correct, Plutarch must 
have received ultimately from Aramaic sources the name of a piant 
.substituted by popular etymology for the haoma^ which was of course 
intended. The Sk/mos is familiar in the Avesta (havaiia), 

Cumont notes that the custom is quite unknown : the nearest illustra- 
tiorii^is Herodotus i. 132, which, however, only gives us a parallel ritual for 
the powers of light. Windischmann compared Ys w^here Haoma is 
entrej^ted to give liis worshipper first sight of the wolf : compare lu;pi 
Moerkil Mere prm’es. This parallel does not take us far, though it rather 
endorsek^hrimahs rights in the wolf. Note, however, that the province 
Far/cana (Av. V^hrMna) or Hyrcania was named from the wolf. 

2 They j devour corpses and insects, which are conspicuous among 
Ahriman^s creation. The holiness of the dog is still more securely based. 
As to birdK ^he Tdbit story, p. 253 above. 

^ Rapp .(i* 82) renders x^pMovs ixi^ovs Landigel, and ividpovs jxvs 
Wasserigel\ But it seems strange to equate and (Apart from 

this, haviii-g trodden on a sea-urchin while bathing in Jamaica, I should 
acquiesce Ahriman’s claim to the animal.) It does not seem likely that 
pSis here=|'^a«s5efe : the obvious water-rat seems to meet the conditions. 
Jackson (S^undriss^ ii. 666) brilliantly compares the she-devil Mfis Pairihd 
(Fs 16® apd 68®), who on the authority of the Biindahish is supposed to be 
a comet,! ov something responsible for a lunar eclipse: the former would 
suit our /sea-urchin or other creature with spines. The killing of Alirimanian 
creatures is of course a high virtue in the Magian system. Windischmann 
{ZoT. sit., 282), who quotes Plutarch, Quaesk Conv,^ iv. 5^, translates Wasser- 
mdusfp. he cites Vd 13^ for the xepcraios- which ‘‘after midnight 

kills/ thousands of Ahriman^s creatures.’’ Cumont observes simply, “ Quel 
aniiiJiai?” 
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47. Moreover, they also tell many mythical tales about the 
gods, such as the following. Horomazes, born from the purest 
light, and Areimanios, born from the gloom, strive in war 
with one another. And Horomazes created six gods, ^ the first 
of Good Will, the second of Truth, the third of Good Govern- 
ment, and of the rest the one as maker of wisdom, another of 
wealth, and another of pleasures in beautiful things. And 
Areimanios created as it were rival artificers to these, equal in 
number to them.^ Then Horomazes having extended himself 

^ It may be assumed that Plutarch would call the aprir^x^oi of the 
Amshaspands Balfiov^s like their chief, but he does not use the word below. 
For the Six in detail see pp. 110-5. They correspond in order as above to 
Yohu Manah (EC»i/om), Asha Khshathra (EvyofAla)^ Aramaiti ((ro<plas 

Br)^tovpy6s)j Haui'vat^t (ttXovtov Stjjj..), and Ameretlt (rwv iirl rois mXois 
7}Bmy Bufi.). The equivalents are accurate enough till we come to the last 
two. Health and wealth are associated in English on excellent authority, 
but are hardly the same thing ; and we do not improve matters by trying 
Kbslathra (with Tiele). And it is exceedingly curious that Plutarch 
should have gone so far astray with Ameret4t, the simplest conception of 
all. The two last Ameshas never had anything like the prominence of the 
first four. Plutarch seems to give not only them but Aramaiti a secondary 
rank, which as far as the latter is concerned is by no means in keeping with 
the A vesta. It should be noted, however, that in the Haptanghaiti Gatha 
Aramaiti is not named more than once, and Haurvatat and Ameretat not 
at all, though their special provinces, Water and Plants, are as conspicuous 
as the first three Amshaspands. Plutarch’s text as it stands is so entirely 
wide of the mark in its equivalent for Ameretat that corruption is sug- 
gested : Cumont’s for “Creator of the Ideas connected with 

good things,’^ is exceedingly ingenious. Prof. Cumont observes the 
Platonism, which is of course in Plutarch, not in Parsism. He thinks this 
involves bringing in the role of Yohumanah. If we had to justify this, 
we might note how in Cappadocia, according to the usual emendation 
and interpretation of Strabo (see p. 101), “ Omanus and Amardatus” are 
But is it not simpler to recall that the very essence of Platonic 
Ideas is their immortality, as distinguished from the fleeting mortality of 
their earthly shadows ? 

2 See Bd 28^ {BBE^ v. 106 f.), and compare Vd 10®, 19^® (Cumont). 
Mrs Maunder puts the point exceedingly well in a striking paper on the 
Tishtrya my thus in The Ohsermtory (Dec., 1912) ; “ Some say that we owe 
the game of chess to the Persians, and on that chequered field the con- 
flicting armies are equal and opposite ; every white piece is balanced by a 
black piece, exactly equivalent in name and form and powers. So it was 
with the Zoroastrian [Magian, I would say] plan of the universe ; the two 
great armies of good and evil were equal and opposite. It is true that the 
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threefold ^ withdrew himself from the son by as much as the Sun 
is withdrawn from the earth, and he adorned the sky with stars 
and one star he established before them all as a kind of watch- 
man and scout, Sirius.^ And having made other foiir-and-twenty 
gods he put them in an egg.^ But they that %vere born from 
Areimanios, being of the same number, bored through the egg 

law of the game was ‘ White to move, and mate in so many millenniums,’ 
but the two forces corresponded in number and in detail — they were 
counterparts.” 

^This may possibly be a confused version of the story of Yima, who 
thrice enlarged the earth, by one-third each time (Fd 2^1 Jackson 

(Grd., 671) refers it to the doctrine of heavenly spheres, which he says 
is recognisable in Zoroastrianism. So Windischmann (Zor. 283), 
who compares the three heavens through which the soul ascends to 
Gardnmdna. 

2 This at any rate is Avestan doctrine, whatever may be thought of the 
context: in Ys ZV Ahura “first planned that the heavenly realms be 
clothed with lights.” So in the Inscriptions Auramazda “made»yon 
heaven.” Cumont adds the reference to Bundahish, ch. ii. (SEE, 
v. 10 f .). 

3 This primacy of Sirius is apparent in the Tishtrya Yasht. 

4 “ A common figure for the Welthugel in antiquity,” says Bapp (ii. 63), 
who notes that it does not seem like a piece of popular myth-making. But 
Darmesteter (OA, 133) quotes the Cosmic Egg from the Minokhired 
{BBE^ xxiv. 85), and from Manu, so that the idea might even be Aryan. 
Whether similar myths in other regions are casually or causally connected, 
we need not stay to inquire. The 24 Yazatas are not thus numbered in 
Avestan texts, though Prof. Jackson observes that when the days of the 
month sacred to Ahura and the Amesha are deducted about 24 remain. 
But with so much obviously alien matter in the context, I am tempted 
to look elsewhere than in the Avesta, especially as the number is so 
precise. Prof. Cumont (Astrology^ p. S3) speaks of 24 stars, outside the 
Zodiac, “ twelve in the northern and twelve in the southern hemisphere, 
which, being sometimes visible, sometimes invisible, became the judges of 
the living and the dead.” Gunkei {Zum religionsgescMcMUchen Verstdndnis 
des N,T,, p. 43 n.) refers to an important passage in Diodorus (BihL Histy 
ii. 31) which is Cumont’s source here. He attaches special importance to 
a note of Prof. Zimmern’s that these stars or constellations are set in 
circles round the polar stars, as the 24 'irp^a-^vrepoL in Bev. 4^ are set 
round the Throne. This may or may not convince us. But what does he 
mean when he goes on to remark that these 24 signs are “ of course ” 24 
divisions of the Zodiac (“die 24 Sternhilder . . . sind nattirlich 24 
Abteilungen des Tierkreises”)? Diodorus expressly says they were out- 
side the Zodiac, and Zimmern’s remark implies that they are not far from 
the Poles. 
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[at the top and brought them out, whj^ence evil things have 
been mingled with the good. But there will come a determined 
period when Areimanios bringing plague and famine must be 
utterly destroyed by these, ^ and made to vanish away; and the 
earth having become flat and level/ men shall have one life and 
one commonwealth, all being blessed and speaking one tongue.^ 
And Theopompus^ says that, according to the Magi, for three 
thousand years in succession the one of these gods rules and 
the other is ruled ; for the next three thousand they fight and 
war and break up one another’s domains;^ but finally Hades 

^ Tava>By seems certainly corrupt : I tentatively translate Bernardakis’ 
conjectural supplement, but without any confidence. The next sentence 
would rather suggest that he brought his 24 into the Weltei. 

2 Tiie familiar Greek combination ki}i6s suggests by itself that we 
have here no Avestan or other Iranian material. Ahriman was to be 
destroyed by the ayah xsusta^ or flood of molten metal. See p. 157. 

^ Oi Bd 30'^3 (^SBE, V, 129) : ‘‘ This too it says, that this earth becomes 
an iceless, slopeless plain.” West remarks, Mountains, being the work of 
the evil spirit, disappear with him.” But this was certainly no feature of 
pure Zoroastrianism, in which (as in Aryan thought generally) mountains 
were holy. It is a Magian trait : see above, p. 213 f. 

^ The suggestion that the confusion of tongues is a curse to be removed 
at the Eegeneration naturally suggests a Semitic source ; but it is quite in 
keeping with the principles of Magianism, though not actually found. 

^ According to Diogenes Laertius (Proosm., 6), Theopompus (flor. 338 b.c.) 
wrote about the Magian doctrines in the eighth book of Ms PMUppica. 
Probably we must regard his information as starting with this sentence, 
and not recognise his authority for anything earlier. 

® The more natural translation is that which Prof. Fra25er gives : see 
below. A world year of 12,000 years was established in the system by 
Sassanian times. Mani taught thus (Soderblom, La Vie Future^ 248 
and we have a full statement of it in the Bundahish {SBEj v. 149). In 
Bd 1^*20 the system of trimillennial periods is set forth. In the first the 
creatures ‘‘ remained in a spirituM state, so that they were unthinking and 
unmoving, with intangible bodies.” Then Auharmazd proposed to the 
evil spirit that there should be a period of 9000 years for confiict : he knew 
this would be his enemy^s undoing. Ahaxman, being ignorant (cf. Plutarch’s 
above), agreed to this. So *‘for 3000 years everything proceeds by 
the will of Auharmazd, 3000 years there is an intermingling of the wills 
of Auharmazd and Aharman, and the last 3000 years the evil spirit is 
disabled, and they keep the adversary away from the creatures.” TheO’- 
pompus seems to have been ignorant of the first period, during which (as 
. West takes it) only the fravashis of the creatures afterwards produced were 
in existence. The period of Ahura Mazdali’s supremacy may be reconciled 
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with Plutarch’s exposition if we take the opening juc-pos as in succession^ 
applying to ail the periods instead of the hrst only, and then translate one 
of the gods [viz. Horomazdes] is in power, and the other is subject.” On 
this point Prof. J. G. Frazer kindly sends me the following note : — 

If we could interpret the words (as, apart from the context, they naturally 
would he interpreted) to mean ^ in alternate periods of three thousand years 
first one and then the other god prevails,’ this theory would resemble 
Empedocles’s view of the alternate periods in which Love or Hate (Attrac- 
tion or Repulsion) respectively prevails, so that the universe, under the 
influence of the one or the other, alternately contracts or expands, the 
periods of motion (whether of attraction or of repulsion) being separated 
by intervals of equilibrium and rest, in which the one force has exhausted 
itself and the other has not yet begun to move all things in the reverse 
direction. It is tempting to interpret the ^p^fx^lv Kal aj/aTrai>€crOat ®tc., 

of such intervals of equilibrium or peace separating periods of motion or 
conflict. If there is anything in this suggestion, the MSS. reading airoXdneo-Bai 
is to be preferred to the aToXdcrdai or aTroxicrdat of modern critics, since the 
reference would be to a temporary failure of the bad power’s influence, not 
to its total extinction. As to Empedocles’s theory of the alternation of the 
world-periods under the opposite forces of Love and Hate (Attraction and 
Repulsion) see Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen^ i.'* 678 sqq., especially pp, 
704 sqq., where he says, ‘ Die Zeiten der Bewegung und des Naturlebens 
wechseln daher regelmassig mit solchen der Haturlosigkeit und der Ruhe,’ 
The length of these periods is unknown ; but Zeller adds in a footnote : 
‘Das einzige, was in dieser Beziehung vorliegt, ist die . . . Bestimmung 
dass schuldhafte Damonen 30,000 Horen in der Welt umherirren sollen.’ 
The rph fivptai Spai have been variously understood as 30,000 years or 
30,000 seasons (10,000 years). In any case the 30,000 of Empedocles is a 
curious echo of the 3000 of Zoroaster. By the way, Empedocles’s doctrine 
of the alternate world-periods of contraction and expansion closely resembles 
Herbert Spencer’s theory of alternate periods of evolution and dissolution. 
I have occasion incidentally to point out the parallelism in the forth- 
coming part of The Golden Bought 

This interesting suggestion has the considerable advantage of explaining 
the difficult words i^pef^eiv kta, which, as far as I can see, have no analogue 
in the Zoroastrian system. In that case we must be on our guard in using 
Plutarch as a source, since he is suspected of interpolating Greek elements 
—unless, indeed, Empedocles got hints from Persia. Another line is 
suggested by Bolden (Bars. Esch., 82), who points out that in Ardd Yiraf 
(18 and 54) a world-age of 9000 years is presumed, and in Plutarch 6000. 
(He observes that on Zoroastrian principles it is impossible to imagine 
Angra Mainyu having dominion over Mazdali, so that we must translate as 
in my text above.) Accordingly he suggests that the 9000 of Arda Vlraf and 
the 12,000 of the Bundahish represent successive accretions to an older 6000. 
This enables him to compare Jewish-Christian apocalyptic, where a cycle of 
6000 or 7000 years bases itself obviously on the week of creation, interpreted 
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is to and men will become happy, neither needing food 
nor casting shadows,^ while the god who brought these things' 

by tbe principle stated in 2 Pet. 3® and elsewhere. It seems to me that if 
this is the original we must postulate Semitic sources for the Magi an doctrine 
Plutarch describes, for only in this field can we find an adequate motive for 
the number. 

For the next period the Greek and Pahlavi authorities agree : but 
Theopompiis does not connect any millennial reckoning with the time of 
final triumph, 

^ On aToXei-KBcrdai^ often corrected to hroKCiffBai^ see Dr Frazer’s note. 
Boklen (Pars. Esch^ 102 ff.) has an acute discussion of it on the assumption 
that the text is correct. He shows, rightly enough, that the Greek verb 
must be badly forced if we are to assume that the destruction of Ahriman 
is meant. He v/ould take rhv "'Aidw literally, and render “ Hades is to be 
deserted,” which gives ns the desiderated reference to the Eesurrection, 
elsewhere not alluded to by Plutarch. This is strange, since he knew and 
quoted Theopompns, who is expressly cited by Diogenes Laertius (p. 415 f., 
below) for Magian belief in the future life : the words are hs (sc. Theo- 
pompus) Kal ai/a^idxr^crBai Karh rohs Mdyovs rohs avdpdncovs nal ^crecrdat 
ddavdrovs Koi rd ovra rah avr&v iTriKhi^a'scrL BLajJ.€V€7y. The quotation is con- 
firmed by iEneas of Gaza (De Animi Immortalitate, 77), 6 ^capodcrrpTjs 
rrpoX^yei us ecrrai ttotI § Ttdvruv venpup dvdcrraaris dldev 6 

®e67ro/inros. Since Plutarch does not, like Aristotle, expressly identify 
Ahriman and Hades, there certainly seems a strong case for this rendering. 
But it may be noticed that if Theopompns really gave the doctrine as 
Zoroaster’s, as jEneas says — Kara rovs yidyovs being due to Diogenes — we are 
left free to explain Plutarch’s silence from our converging evidence that 
the Magi had no doctrine of the Future Life apart from their acceptance of 
Zoroastrianism. Plutarch’s picture (cf. below) is remarkably true — apart 
from some Greek elements — to the doctrines we should on other grounds 
suppose the Magi to have held in the first century a.d. : the complete 
syncretism of Magianism and Zoroastrianism proper was not achieved till 
the Sassanian era. 

^ Cf. Bd 30^-^, where it is said that at the first the primeval pair fed 
on water, then plants, then milk, then meat : so when men’s time comes to 
die they desist from meat, then from milk, then from bread, and finally 
feed on water. So in the end men’s appetite will diminish, one taste of 
consecrated food sufficing for three days and nights. After that they desist 
from the foods in this order, “and for ten years before Soshyans comes they 
remain without food and do not die,” Since Ahriman is the power of 
darkness, it is logical that shadows should belong to his province and vanish 
when he is destroyed. Compare Ft 10®® and Another reason for 

the disappearance of shadows in the life beyond death is that suggested by 
Darmesteter’s notable extract irom the Great BundaMshy cited above, p. 256 f. 
Since at death a man’s “form,” or more literally “image,” flies up to the 
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to pass ^ is quiet and rests for a season, not a long one for a 
god, bat moderately long as it were for a man that sleeps.^ 
Such, then, is the mythology of the Magi. 

On a review of this most important locus classkus we cannot 
help being powerfully struck with the almost exclusively Magian 
character of the sources Plutarch has employed. There is 
nothing whatever here that we can credit to Zarathushtra, 
except what we find perpetuated in the Magian parts of the 
Later Avesta ; and the most conspicuous parallels we have to 
seek in the Pahlavi books, of which on any showing the Magian 
authorship is secure. We have already noted the possibility 
that the World-age of 6000 years is due to Semitic thought, 
modified in Sassanian Magianism by new elements, which in 
their turn seem to be Babylonian. To the same source we 
attributed the Twenty-four gods. The dualism of Plutarch’s 
picture goes far beyond anything we find in the Avesta. Sacrifices 
Deo Arimanio, found in the syncretic system of Mithraism, 
are utterly alien to Avestan thought. Characteristics of the 
Magian doctrine may be recognised in the emphasis on the 
stars (though Plutarch’s brief account gives nothing actually 
alien to the Avesta here), and the curious view of mountains 
as creations of evil : see p. 213 f. The Amesha Spenta are 
adopted, it is true, and so is the name Areimanios, which are 
both due to Zarathushtra’s thought. But it is pointed out 

sun, he may well be without shadow in the next existence. But the 
antiquity of the psychology in this passage cannot be proved : it differs 
from the Avestan, as noted there. 

1 Windischmann accepted Markland’s and assumed that 

Saoshyant was intended. Soderblom {La Vie Future, 244 n.^) urges that 
0eos should mean Ahnra Mazd^h, as in the preceding phrase. Another 
suggestion of Windischmann was that S^ma Keres^spa is the ee6s, referring 
to his rising from long sleep to take part in the Regeneration, Keres^spa’s 
place in the Avesta is hardly that of a d^6s, (See Dr Rrazer, above.) 

2 The ordinary text is probably corrupt : I render without much con- 
fidence the Teubner iiwtas for Ka\ws. Soderblom would read KaXchs Vkp ovv 
(for oh) rroXvp, r<^ [5^] 06^ Scrvep apOpSinrtp KOiix(a}J.€V(p fjLerpioi/. Bolden {Pars, 
Esch,, 81 n.) suggests Kaivtafievep {sic — KCLivovixivtp is presumably meant), 
explaining that “die Selbstverjiingung des Gottes die Voraussetzung ist fllr 
die Yerjiingung und Erneuerung der Menschheit.” Neither seems to solve 
the problem. 
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elsewhere that even the name Angra Mainyu is only the 
stereotyping of a casual collocation, occurring only once in the 
Gathas, the fixing of which belongs most certainly to distant 
successors of Zarathushtra. The Ameshas also have been de- 
veloped since Zarathushtra’s day in directions very different from 
those to which he pointed. The Six in Plutarch have all the 
features of the Magian adaptation. There are the six avrlrexvoh 
a conception with an unmistakable Magian hall-mark, but 
essentially absent from the Avesta except in scanty hints. And 
it is perhaps not without significance that the one Amesha 
whose character Plutarch misinterprets is Immortality,"*’ since 
the Magi evidently did not take to this doctrine for generations, 
native as it was to the Aryans and developed by Zarathushtra. 
We should compare the Magian original of Tobit (p. ^5^ f.). 

The conclusion forced on me is that in Plutarch’s day the 
Magi were still keeping up their own system, extended to a 
very limited degree by adaptations derived from Aryan and 
Zoroastrian sources. They took over these elements largely in 
order to win their way among the populace who followed 
a degenerate form of Aryan polytheism, influenced mostly in 
externals by the Zarathushtrian Reform. Otherwise they had 
changed but little : the Sassanian revival was still far off. 

Strabo, xv. 3. 18 ff. (p. 732 f.) 

13. Persian customs are the same as those of the Medes and 
many others, concerning which sundry have written: I must, 
however, tell of what is important. Persians, then, do not set 
up images and altars, but sacrifice on a high place, regarding 
the Sky as Zeus.^ They honour also the Sun, whom they call 
Mithras,^ and the Moon, and Aphrodite,® and Fire and Earth, 
and Winds and Water. They sacrifice in a pure place after 
dedicatory prayer, having set the victim by them garlanded. 
The Magus who presides over the rite divides the animal limb 
from limb, and they take their portions and depart, assigning 

1 This seems simply borrowed from Herodotus (p. 391). 

2 This is of course an advance on Herodotus, whose knowledge about 
Mithra was scanty (p. 238), The identification of Mithra and the Sun had 
advanced rapidly. 

^ Anihita, who is here mentioned apart from Mithra. 
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no portion to the gods. They say the deity . needs the soul: 
of the victim, but nothing more : they do, however, according 
to some, put a little piece of the caul upon the fire. 

14. They make a difference between fire and ^vater in their 

manner of sacrifice. For the Fire, they put on it dry logs 

without the bark,^ adding fat from above: then they kindle 

it from below, pouring oil over it, not blowing it,^ but fanning 
it ; any who have blown it, or have laid a dead body or dung 
upon fire, they put to death. For Water, when they have come 
to a lake, a river, or a spring, they dig a trench and slay the 
victim over it, taking care that none of the water close by may 
be splashed with blood, since they would thus defile it.^ Then 
setting in order the flesh upon myrtle or bay, the Magi touch 
it with thin rods ^ and chant a hymn, pouring a libation of oil 
mingled with milk and honey, not into the fire or the water, 

but on the ground ; and they keep up the chants for a long 

time, holding a bundle of thin tamarisk rods.^ . 

15. In Cappadocia, where the Magian tribe is numerous, 
being called fire-priests {'rcvpaLQoi^^ and shrines of the Persian 
gods are also numerous, they do not even kill with a knife, but 
by striking the victim with a log of wood, as if with a pestleJ 

^ The entirely reasonable requirement that Atar must have carefully 
dried wood given to him may be seen in a verse fragment in Vd 18^^ 
(cf. EEPP^ 157), which is presumably old. The additional requirement 
that it must he purified (yao^data) may well have meant originally that the 
bark must be stripped off, as here. Cf. Lat. delubrum, and ERE^ ii. 44. 

2 This suits the Parsi ritual use of the paitiddna, a small napkin worn 
over nose and mouth by a priest before the Fire, to prevent his breath from 
polluting it. 

2 Contrast Herod., vii. 113, where the Magi in the suite of Xerxes 
sacrificed white horses to the Strymon: the words seem to imply that 
a jet of blood was directed into the water. 

^ This item is not quite clear. The carpet of myrtle or bay is a develop- 
ment of the old Aryan harhis-harmi (see p. 190). Are the “ thin rods ’’ 
simply the first stage of making a. harsom^ consecrating it by touching 
sacrificial meat ? 

s This is of course the harsom : the notice is interesting as showing the 
kind of plant then used. It is still used in Yezd. 

® I.e. ddravano, 

^ This was presumably to avoid the shedding of blood — ^an extension of 
the precaution observed above. Cf. J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough% ii. 241 : 
royal criminals in Siam were pounded to death in iron cauldrons, because 
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There are also fire-temples {'7rvpai6eia% a peculiar sort of 
enclosure, in the middle of which is an altar, with abundance 
of ashes upon it, and the Magi guard thereon a fire that is 
never quenched. They enter these by day,^ and chant for 
almost an hour before the fire holding the bundle of rods, 
wearing felt headgear (riapa?), which falls down on both sides 
for the cheek pieces to cover the lips.^ The same usages are 
practised in the shrines of Anaitis and Omanus : ^ these also 
have secret enclosures, and an image of Omanus goes in 
procession. These things I have seen myself, but the former 
details and those to follow are described in the books of 
history. 

[Sections following deal with manners and customs: a few 
sentences are excerpted.] 

17 fin. Marriages are consummated at the beginning of the 
spring equinox.^ The bridegroom goes to the bridal chamber 
after first eating an apple or the marrow of a camel,® but 
nothing else that day. 

20 (p. 735). They bury their dead after covering the body 
with wax.® The Magi they do not bury, but leave them to 

the royal blood must not be spilt on the ground. Dr Frazer gives much 
evidence (op. city 243 ff.) to show the widespread ‘‘unwillingness to shed 
blood, or at least to allow it to fall on the ground.” 

1 For any ritual of the kind performed at night would all go to the 
profit of the Daevas, as the Vendidad shows. 

2 See note % p. 408. The description here answers in every particular 
to the familiar medallion of a priest before the Fire, reproduced on the 
title-page of Geldner^s Avesta^ from MSS. more than a thousand years later 
than Strabo. There is the harsom and the peno7rh (paiUddna\ the coal-scuttle 
hat with irapayvaBiBesy and the hook ont of which the priest chants a Yasht 
(cf. Hdt,, i-jrasiBei Beoyovitiv), Compare also the passage from Pausanias, 
quoted p. 208, n. 

3 This is assumed to be Tohumanah, chief of the Amesha in Later 
Avesta. If so, we have a significant divergence from the aniconic worship 
of the Avesta. For the one (late) Avestan parallel, see p. 101 above. 

^ When the productive powers of nature are in full activity. 

^ The names of ZamthuBra md Fm^a-uStm are evidence of the part the 
camel took in Iran. There may possibly be an allusion to the sexual power 
of the camel : cf. Tahmuras’ Frag. 65 {SBEy iv.^ 289, and DarmestetePs 
note). 

^ With this compare, not only Strabo’s possible source, Herodotus, i. 140 
(p. 398), hut also a passage later in this Book (p. '746, ch, i. 20), where 
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be devoured by birds. It.. is the latter', who by ancestral: 
custom actually mate with their mothers.^ 

Diogenes Laertius, Prommium 

Diogenes ^ introduces his account of famous philosophers by 
remarking that Philosophy is said to have owed its origin to 
foreigners {^apBapoi). Thus the Persians had Magians, the 
Babylonians or Assyrians Chaldasans, the Indians had Gym- 
nosophists [fakirs], the Kelts and Galatians the so-called Druids 
and Semnothei, as Aristotle says in To May^/coV,^ and Sotion in 
the 23rd book of his AiaSoxn*^^ A few lines lower down 
he proceeds : — 

Now from the time of the Magi (whose chief was the 
Persian Zoroaster) up to the taking of Troy 5000 years elapsed, 
according to the Platonist Hermodorus in his book Ilepl 
MaOn/uLarayv- Xanthus the Lydian, however, says 600 (?) years 
passed between Zoroaster and the invasion of Xerxes ; ’’and 
that after him there was a long succession {SiaSoxv) of Magi, 
with names like Ostanes, Astrampsychus, Gobryas, and Pazates, 
up to the conquest of the Persians by Alexander.*” 

The four names of Magi succeeding Zoroaster are explained 
by Windischmann (Studien^ 286) as recalling (1) Av. ustd^ see the 
Ustavaiti Gatha ; (2) Vdstryo fiuyas^ the name of agriculturists, 
given actually to Zarathushtra and his son; (3) Gattbaruva 

Strabo says of the Assyrians, ‘‘They wail for their dead, as do the 
Egyptians and many others ; and they bury them in honey, having covered 
them with wax.’’ The words OwirTovcn Krtp^ ’jrepiTrAdcrayres are common to 
both : Herodotus says KaraKripdoffopres yy Kp-iiTtrovffL, The difference of 
phraseology may possibly imply a supplementary source, which makes the 
note of a similar custom in Mesopotamia interesting. There is a further 
parallel in Herodotus, in his account of the Scythians (iv. 71), who “ take 
up the corpse, KaraK^Kypaffiij/op fiev rh crSipa ktxP That Strabo omits the 
dogs has been noted above (pp. 202). 

^ TovroLS 5e ml p.yrpd(ri (Xw^px^crBai Trdrpiop pepdpLiarai, On this subject see 
p. 204-8. 

2 He called himself apparently Diogenes Laertiades (Laertws) by a punning 
use of the Homeric Aioy^ph Aueprtddr}, with w’hich Odysseus is so often 
addressed : it gave him a pen-name. Mr Hicks tells me that Wilamowitz 
anticipated this suggestion. 

s So “in the anonymous list now referred to Hesychius ” Mr Hicks tells 
me. It may of course be 6 Mayrnds, 
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in Old Persian ; (4) in Herodotus (iii 61), which 

Windischmann would connect with paiti^zan, ^^ mknowledge^'’'' 
specially in a religious sense (as 29^^), It may be observed 
that the second of these — a most acute attempt to interpret a 
word that was certainly not invented — suits the case I have tried 
to make above (p. IIT f.), that the priesthood was originally 
no separate order. Bartholomae (JirJVb, 1416) would put 
in antithesis to dOravan; but here a typical priest actually 
bears the name. Not much is added by later research to these 
notes of Windischmann, which at least bring out the entirely 
Iranian character of the names, and establish accordingly the 
certainty that the sources of Diogenes were not mere imaginative 
Greeks. The plural form in which the names occur indicates 
type or class,’’ says Prof. Jackson {Zoroaster^ 138 n.). That is, 
they will be rather sects than individuals, Justi {Namenbuch^ 5^) 
says of ’Ocrrarai [why not ’OcTTarai ?], Austdna hiess ein 
PriesteKschaft welche sich mit Astronomic beschaftigte (also 
von dem Worte Awestd abzuleiten ”), referring to this passage. 
The connexion with Avesta is unlikely enough. ‘'Acrrpayf/'vxov^ 
(p. 47) he only mentions as derived professedly, like the others, 
from Xanthus of Sardis : Suidas has '"Acrrpajui'^vxovg^ Tw^pvaq 
is of course a good Persian name, Gaubaruva : see Justi, p. 11% 
ILa^drag (p. 246) he compares with Patizeithes, and makes him 
einer der Begriinder der Magie.” Rapp {ZDMG^ xx. 72) gives 
some other classical quotations: note also that from Suidas, 
’^OcTTavai • oSroi irpwY}v irapd Hepcraig Mayot eXeyorro.’’ It is 
at least possible that these four names may include more than one 
which really denotes a caste within the Magi of Sassanian times, 
for which Porphyry vouches {De Abstin., iv. 16). 

For the common idea among the Greeks that Zoroaster 
belonged to a period 6000 years before Alexander — which is 
the same as the date given by 'Hermodorus (fourth century b.c.) 
above — it will be enough to refer to Prof. Jackson’s dissertation, 
Zoroaster^ pp. 152 ff‘. Xanthus the Lydian was an elder con- 
temporary of Herodotus,^ according to Ephorus (ap. Athenaeus, 
xii. 515). But unfortunately textuah certainty fails here in a 

1 Obviously Xanthus could not have named Alexander, except by a gift 
of second sight. But careless quotation on the part of Diogenes will 
perhaps suiEciently account for the anachronism. 
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crucial matter. Two MSS. are said to read e^ciKLcrxlXia instead 
of eiaicocria^ and Cobet (1850) adopted this reading, which 
accords with many other classical notices and is, I fear, more 
likely to be right. In view of some doubts attaching to the 
fragments of Xanthus, and the impossibility of depending on 
our text of this extract in Diogenes, I reluctantly pass on. 
But the notice is most tantalising, for it throws back by a 
century the earliest mention of Zarathushtra by a Greek wiiter, 
and it puts his floruit into the eleventh century b.c., which is 
just about the period that on other grounds I should very much 
like to give him, as explained in Lecture III. above. I must 
not stop to discuss Xanthus in general, a task which belongs 
to the historians and the specialists on Greek literature ; but 
it may be fairly noted that this particular extract is reasonable 
enough, and I should be well pleased to find it genuine. I 
note that in W. Christy's authoritative work on Greek literature 
(in Iwan Muller’s Ha7idbuch\ ed.^, p. 454, it is observed that 
the finding of the Escurial fragment of Nicolaus Damascenus in 
1848 rehabilitated the credit of the Xanthus remains by the 
accurate local colour displayed. Mr Hicks refers me to Busolt 
(II. “ 451), who writes as if he accepted without a doubt the 
existence of a Lydian historian in the reign of Artaxerxes.” 
Before leaving Xanthus, I ought to refer to his other fragment 
which interests us, preserved by Nicolaus Damascenus (first 
century b.c.): the text may be seen in Jackson’s Zoroaster^ 
p. %%% He speaks of “ Zoroaster’s oracles,” in connexion with 
the Sibyl’s responses, and then attributes to Zoroaster the 
precept not to burn corpses or otherwise pollute fire. If, then, 
Xanthus is really our oldest authority, we gather from him 
that Zoroaster was already — in less than a century and a half, 
on the orthodox view ! — invested with immemorial antiquity, 
and his name annexed by the Magi for the sanction of their 
most characteristic practice. So far, then, as his authority goes, 
I should quote him as evidence for dating Zarathushtra some 
centuries before the ei*a fixed by the native tradition. 

These extracts, however, I have only given to prepare for the 
locus classicus that follows in §§ 6 to 9 (ch. vi.), A paper by 
Mr Hicks upon Magian Doctrine in these sections, read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society on October 26th, 1911 
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claims that the authors cited’’ by the compiler were at least 
as old as the fourth century b.c., except Hermippus and Sotion, 
who belonged to the third century. A comparison with the 
A vesta and other Parsee scriptures confirms the accuracy of 
the account as a whole.” The disabilities of a no longer 
resident member of the Society have been made up for me by 
Mr Hicks’s kindness in sending me his paper and permitting 
me to quote from it. His authority on all matters of Greek 
scholarship, and especially Greek philosophy, is such as to 
lend peculiar value to his impressions of the Parsi theology, 
even though read only in translations. Firstly, I borrow his 
version of the passage entire, with one or two of his notes 
which are important for my purpose: 1 attach to these the 
initials R. D. H., as in other notes upon this subject with 
which he has most kindly furnished me. He asks me to state 
that in his use of Avestan material he has mainly followed 
Darmesteter. 

§ 6. [The Chaldasans busy themselves with astronomy and 
prediction,] but the Magi with the worship of the gods, with 
sacrifices and prayers, as if none but themselves have the ear of 
the gods. They propound their views concerning the being and 
origin of the gods, whom they hold to be fire, earth, and water.^ 
They condemn the use of images,^ and especially the error of those 
who attribute to the divinities difference of sex.^ (7) They hold 

^ This, of course, is not far from the truth, as far as genuine Magianism 
is concerned : as we have seen, it is very inadequate for Iranian religion, 
and utterly untrue for that of Zarathushtra. 

2 This may have been derived from the statement of Herodotus (i. 131 : 
see note above, p. 391). But here the Magi did not care (or dare) to disturb 
a scruple thoroughly characteristic of Zarathushtra and of the pre> 
Beformation religion as well. See also p. 67 f. 

3 This would be true of Zarathushtra himself, for his feminine 
Amshaspands are only grammatically endowed with sex, and his first 
three are neuter. But it is far from true of the Magi, who even used the 
Avestan figurative description of Aramaiti as Ahura Mazd^h’s “ daughter 
to enforce their own doctrine of the Ehvetuh-das (see p. 204 f.). As little was 
it true of the Iranian Nature-worship : for example, as early as the Gatha 
Haptanghaiti there occurs the very Yedic denotation of the Waters as 

wives of Ahura MazdMi.*' If Diogenes is depending on a good authority, 
we have here seemingly a trait of the Prophet himself, not otherwise 
preserved, but entirely in character. In view of the scarcity of genuine 
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discourse of justice, and deem it impious to practise cremation ; 
but they see no impiety in marriage with a mother or a 
daughter, as Sotion relates in his ^3rd book.^ Further, they 
practise divination, and forecast the future, declaring that the 
gods appear to them in visible form.^ Moreover, they say that 
the air is full of shapes which stream forth like vapour, and 
enter the eyes of the keen-sighted.'^ They prohibit personal 

notices of Zarathnslitra in Greek writers, this is decidedly interesting ; I 
wish we knew whom Diogenes was quoting. 

1 The dakhma and the khvetuJc-das are combined, as so often in Greek 
accounts of the Magi. 

2 In the medallion reproduced from an Avestan MS. on the title-page of 
the great Avesta text of Geldner the figure of Ormazd is seen in the air 
above the sacred fire, before which the priest is ministering with harsom and 
service-book. An illustration from antiquity might be found in the 
Mazdeism of Commagene as set forth by Antiochus I. ; see Lecture III., 
p. 107 f., where a sentence of the famous inscription is shown to embody the 
idea that a Fravashi could appear visibly. That this is l,)y no means a 
genuine Zoroastrian field does not matter. Divination and prediction are 
Magian characteristics : see p. 196 f. 

3 I take this word (o^vBepKau) literally, of keen sight. But if the writer 
attributed magic to the Magians, it might bear the sense of ‘adepts,’ 
‘Mahatmas.’ Pliny in his tirade (Nat, Hist,, xxx. vi. 16) tells us that the 
Magians sometimes excused the failure of their seances by alleging physical 
defects, e,g. freckles, in those who took part in them. [In the whole sentence] 
(note the words eldecXcoy , , . /car’ aTt&ppoiav w’ kvaBvjxidcr^ws elcKpivofiiyctjy) I 
suspect contamination with Greek philosophemes. For e’t^wKoy is a 
technical term with the Atomists for the film or image emanating from 
objects perceived, and impinging upon the sense or the mind. 'ATrdppoia is 
used in nearly the same sense, particularly by Empedocles, but also by 
Leucippus and Democritus, for the efflux of minute particles which 
stream off (dToppe?) from the surface of all perceptible bodies. Again, 
dyaOupLlaa-is is a Heraclitean term denoting the evaporation of fine matter 
from earth and sea, and its volatilisation into air. Variations in this 
process cause day and night, the seasons and years, rain and wind. It 
feeds flames and the stars, and is identified with soul. Now, if this 
sentence refers to the manifestations of the gods mentioned in the preceding 
words (Beohs iju<payiC€crdat)) I suspect that the Greek writer is putting forward 
a theory of Greek physicists, which he thinks would partly account for 
such manifestations. Spiritual beings could not be discerned by way of 
efflux, image or exhalation. The archangels and archfiends of Mazdeism 
seem always to have their corporeal as weU as their incorporeal or spiritual 
aspect, at any rate for the Greek authority whom Diogenes here follows ” 
(E. D. H.). The statement cannot be justified from the Parsi side ; for 
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ornament, and the wearing of gold. Their dress is white, they 
make their bed on the ground, and their food is herbs, cheese,^ 
and coarse bread ; their staff is a reed, and their custom is (so 
we are told) to stick it into the cheese, and take up with it the 
part they eat. (8) With the art of magic ^ they were wholly 
unacquainted, according to Aristotle in his Magicus^ and 
Deinoii ^ in the 5th book of his history. Deinon tells us that 
the name Zoroaster literally interpreted means star-worshipper;^ 
and Hennodorus ® agrees with him. Aristotle, in the first book 
of his dialogue On declares the Magi to be more 

ancient than the Egyptians further, that they believe in two 
principles, the good spirit and the evil spirit, the one called 
Zeus or Oi’omazdes,^ the other Hades or Aremanius.® This is 
confirmed by Hermippus in his first book about the Magi, and 
by Eudoxus in his Voyage round the Worlds and by Theopompus 
in his PMlippica,^ (9) The last-named author says that accord- 
ing'to the Magi men will live in a future life and be immortal,^ 

there neither Ameshas nor Daevas have any corporeal aspect. Perhaps the 
material provinces of the Ameshas (fire, earth, etc.) suggested the idea. 

1 Pliny records a story that Zoroaster lived in the wilderness on cheese. 
Of. the raoyna mramaya^ “spring butter,” which is the ambrosia of the 
blessed in Garo nmana {Yt 22^®). On the white dress, see p. 397. 

2 r)]v yo^riK^v ixavrelav^ i.e, “black magic.” The Greeks distinguished 

between and yoririKi]. See p. 208 f., and some good reff. in L. H. 

Gray’s article on Persian Divination, iv. 818 f. 

3 Fourth century, like Aristotle. 

4 ^A(rrpoe^r7}s, On this see p. 201. 

^ Fourth century. 

® I have adduced evidence in Lecture YI. taking them back to the seventh 
century, and we may assume that their characteristic position as a sacred 
tribe was much older than this. This justifies Aristotle as far as is 
necessary. I should enter a caveat as to Aristotle : Mr Hicks tells me that 
“ not only Yalentine Rose, who holds all fragments of Aristotle to be 
spurious, but Heitz also, suspects the MaytKos,” By way of compensation, 
Mr Hicks supplies another reference to the Magi from an undoubted work : 
see below, p. 420 f. 

7 Of. “Zeus Oromasdes” in the Inscription of Antiochus of Commagene 
(above, p. 107). 

® Compare above, pp. 128 f., 399. 

^ These writers are respectively third, fourth, and fourth century b.c. 

^ This is a very important notice when the date is considered, and the 
precision with which Diogenes locates the quotation. If my reconstruction 
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and that their invocations ensure the permanence of the worid.^ 

in Lecture VI. is justified, we must regularly sort out all Greek notices of 
tlie Magi, according as they appear to belong to them as repositories of 
Avestan doctrine, or to represent their own beliefs and practices as a 
distinct sacred caste. Naturally this would often be a question of 
geography : we should expect to find communities of Magi in non- 
Zoroastrian districts who kept to a late date their own peculiar tenets, 
being under no temptation to assimilate them to Avestan forms. The 
laxity of faith and practice under the Arsacid dynasty would encourage 
a great absence of uniformity even in districts which generally observed 
Avestan doctrine. In this notice of Theopompus we have a dogma 
which was probably alien to the Magi as such. This appears specially 
from Tohit^ if I may assume the correctness of my reconstruction of the 
Magian folk-story which contributed groundwork to it : see p. 252. The 
story was taken over as it stood before the Magi attached themselves to 
Zoroastrianism ; and it has no doctrine of a future life, unless we are to 
suppose that the Jewish writer who used it excised this part of its teaching. 
Apart from this, I can only urge that a doctrine of immortality does not seem 
to me in keeping with the general character of purely Magiaii theology, 
except so far as death may have been regarded as a creation of Ahriman 
to be destroyed with his other works. (See p. 177 f.) Both Iranian religion 
and Zarathushtra’s reform acknowledged immortality, the latter, of course, 
as the very pivot of his whole system. This notice of Theopompus may 
accordingly be claimed as evidence that the most essential feature of 
Zarathushtra’s teaching had in the fourth century to this limited extent 
become known to writers of the West. 

^ “ This is the plain sense of the clause «al ovra ra7s avro^y 
Sfa/AeVcfy, and there is no need to adopt the makeshifts of early interpreters. 
Thus Isaac Casauhon’s note suggests Tccis avrm (or avrals) eVi/cA^o-eo-t 
‘ omnia suas appellationes retentura,’ But why should the names of things 
in the next world, in the state of immortality, receive this special notice 1” 
(B. D. H.) I think I could answer this question, whether or no the 
emendation be accepted. The importance of namesy as an integral jjart of 
the personality, is prominent in the Magian parts of the Avesta ; and I 
can quite believe that Magian custodians of Zarathitshtra’s doctrine would 
insist upon their perpetuity. And since the former of Casaubon^s 
emendations only involves one changed breathing and one changed accent, 
it might fairly stand as an alternative explanation of the existing text. 
Mr Hicks proceeds to note that Meric Casaubon rejected his father’s 
interpretation, and quoted a (decidedly apposite) passage from Cedrenus, 
a monk of the eleventh century : — yuayeia jiAhy iirriicX7)(rts ^aifx6voov ayaSo- 
TtOLMv S^Oey, Trphs ayadov rtvhs (f-iffTatriv ^ Sarrep ra rov Tvaueo^^. “ According tO the 
Bundahish, the world of existence is the result of the creative effort of 
Ormazd on the one side and the malignant imitation of these creations by 
Ahriman on the other. [This is equally true of the Vendidad : see 
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This is again confirmed by Endemus, the Rhodian.^ Hecataeus^ 
adds that according to them gods, as \¥ell as men, are born, 

esx^ecially Fargard i. J. H. M.] The two orders of creation are in mcessant 
conflict. In order that the universe may persist, Ormazd and his angels 
must vanquish the devil and his angels, and they need all support in the 
struggle. Man with his free will can lend his aid, and thus lay up for him- 
self a store of merit or righteousness, by good thoughts, good words, good 
deeds, and more particularly by sacrifice. He thus takes an active part in 
the conflict between gods and fiends. The sacrifice is more than an act of 
worship ; it is an act of assistance to the gods. Gods, like men, need drink 
and food to be strong ; like men, they need praise and encouragement to 
be of good cheer. When not strengthened by the sacrifice, they fly helpless 
before their foes. [Cf. passages in metrical and therefore old Yashts, in 
which Yazatas declare that if only men would invoke them with a sacrifice 
that named their name (aoxto-ndmana yasna — very close to 4m}cXrj(ris\ they 
could conquer the foes of gods and men. So especially Tishtrya in Yt 8, 
in reference to his struggle with Apaosha, the Drought demon. J. H. M.] 
Sp^ll or prayer is not less powerful than the offerings. The invocation by 
solemn formula is a weapon which Ormazd himself employs against his 
foe ; in tbe beginning of the world he confounded Ahrirnan by reciting the 
Honover. Man, too, sends his prayer between the earth and the heavens, 
there to smite the fiends (Ys 61).” (R. D. H., after Darmesteter, who 

compares the supersession of Indra in India by deified Prayer (Brabman).) 
He is, I think, on wholly right lines in interpreting the Iranian evidence. 
I have a note elsewhere (p. 160) on the position of spells in Avestan 
religion. My only difficulty is that the second statement has on this 
interpretation nothing to do with the first. On Isaac Casaubon’s lines we 
have a second statement which is a logical continuation of its predecessor : 
men are to live again, and their identity (and that of the world in which 
they live, except so far as the Ahrimanian creation goes) is to continue 
unchanged, as guaranteed by the permanence of their names, which are 
almost, like the fravashis, a part of themselves. Mr Hicks remarks on my 
note that linguistic tests break down, as iTlKX7}<rLs and rk "opra are susceptible 
of either meaning. He thinks my preference makes the dative “perhaps a 
trifle less natural.” We must, I fear, leave the matter open. 

^ Fourth century. 

2 Of Miletus, who lived in the sixth and early fifth centuries. This is 
accordingly one of our very earliest notices of the Magi, and it is tantalis- 
ingly brief. The historian or his epitomator has not troubled to justify 
the statement, which is difficult to fit on to what we know. Perhaps the 
best parallel will be the passage in Plutarch (above, p. 401) where he 
says Horomazes ‘‘created six gods’” (the Amshaspands) and 24 others 
later, Areimanios creating kvrhsxyoi to them. Ahura Mazdah is called in 
the A vesta the “father” of Atar (Fire), Aramaiti, and other yazata; and 
the epithet Mazdadata is applied to Haoma and others. Perhaps these 

27 
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and have a beginniiig in timed' Clearclius . of Soli in M 
work On, Edmation further makes the , Gymnosophists to be' 
descendants of, the Magi, and some trace • the Jews to the same 
origin alsod' Furthermore, those w^ho have written about the 
Magi criticise Herodotusd They urge that Xerxes would 
never have cast javelins at the sun, nor have bound the sea 
with fetters, since in the creed of the Magi sun and sea are gods ; 
but that statues of the gods should be destroyed by Xerxes was 
natural enough. 

1 must not yield to temptation, or I might be quoting Mr 
Hickses ' paper whole, and thereby emulating the service that' 
Diogenes has rendered us in preserving valuable matter which 
otherwise would not have survived. I will excerpt only one or 
two more passages w^hich have importance for my purpose. 

Magians, whose doctrine is here 'presented, were, 
clearly not magicians, as Aristotle saw, though Pliny, four 
centuries later, perhaps wilfully confounded them ; for his own 
account {N,H» xxx. 6) of the reasons why Tiridates refused to 

facts will justify Hecatseus, in whose day the Magi ’were only recently 
attached to Zoroastrianism, and therefore doubtless indifferent about 
excepting Ahura himself from the rule thus universally expressed. 

^ “ 'EKaraTos Se koI y^vprirohs rohs Seohs ehat Kar ’ avrovs. I have paraphrased 
the words too freely, perhaps, but the position of K&i is not inconsistent 
with my rendering ‘ as well as men.^ (R. D. H.) 

2 “Pupil of Aristotle ” (R. D. H.) 

3 The modern analogue of this notion comes under consideration in 
Lecture IX. It is a pity that Diogenes did not give us chapter and verse 
for this specially interesting assertion. 

^ The criticism means, of course, that like most moderns they assumed 
Magian rules to have been current in Persia in the time of Xerxes. I have 
dealt with this question at length elsewhere, and need only observe here 
that evidence is abundant to show that a much longer period passed before 
the Magian Revolt was sufficiently forgotten to allow the Magi great power 
in Persia: their religion also needed much adaptation before it could be 
mistaken for a kindred cult by the Persians. Mr Hicks well observes that 
“under the Achsemenian kings Mazdeism as we know it from the Avesta 
gained ground but slowly, and there was a distinction between Magian and 
Persian to the end.” For the reasons already given, I do not feel it necessary 
to regard the stories about Cyrus placing Croesus on a pyre, Cambyses burn- 
ing the mummy of Amasis, or Xerxes flogging the sea or shooting arrows 
at the sun, as discredited by inconristency with Magian religion. 
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go by sea to Rome, and taxed the provinces with the expense 
of a land journey, 1 shows clearly that Tiridates was a follower 
of the Mazdean religion, which forbade him to defile the 
elements, as the Parsees of to-day consider it a crime to spit 
into the fire, Tacitus distinctly says that it -was on grounds 
of religion that Vologeses, in a despatch to Nero, had at first 
declined the invitation to Rome for his brother Tiridates.^ 
Thus by the term Magian we are to understand a priest, and 
one of the Zoroastrian or Mazdean religion/' 

These tabus are of course Magian in the strict sense of the 
word, and only attach themselves to the Zoroastrian or the 
Mazdean name by virtue of the syncretism which in the fiirst 
centur)^ was very nearly complete. 

Of great interest to the student of Greek philosophy is Mr 
Hicks’s discussion of possible influence of Magian doctrine on 
Greek thinkers. I must pass this by, only noting his conclusions 
besause-iof their bearing on the dating of Magian dogmas. He 
decides against Prof, Goodrich’s suggestion {Class. Rev.^ xx. 
208 f.) that there is an allusion to Zoroastrianism in Plato, 
Po/^?^?cm^v^69e-270a 5 the Empedoclean doctrine of Ne?/co 9 and 
^iXla. (Cf. Prof. J. G. Frazer’s letter quoted in my notes on 
Plutarch, above, p. 404.) He is more inclined to accept Mr 
Goodrich’s other suggestion, that Plato has Parsi doctrine in 
mind when he propounds (and rejects) the hypothesis of two 
gods with hostile intentions towards each other. But he notes 
that in the Laws (x., p. 896e) “Plato hit upon another hypo- 
thesis, that there are two souls in the universe, a good soul and 
an evil soul.” From the same book he quotes a passage which 
looks decidedly Magian 

For as we acknowledge the world (ovpavov) to be full of 
many goods and also of evils, and of more evils than goods, 
there is, as we affirm, an undying conflict {fJLaxn * • * aOdvaro^) 
going on among us, which requires marvellous watchfulness; 
and in that conflict the gods and demigods are our allies, and 
we are their property {Lams, 906 a). 

1 Magus ad eum [Neroiiem] Tiridates venerat ... ideo provinciis gravis. 
Navigare noluerat, quoniam exspuere in maria aliisque mortalium necessi- 
tatibus violare naturam earn fas non putant. (On this see p. 216.) 

2 Nec recusaturum Tiridaten ... in urbem venire, nisi sacerdotii re- 
ligione attineretur (Mrtnixlls, XV. 24), 
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‘VThe iiever-eBding ■ contest is ■ as old as Heraclitus, and 
thoroughly Greek; but that gods and men are marshalled 
together, and share the perils of the fight, that their co-opera- 
tion is necessary to victory, is an idea more familiar in the East 
than in Gi-eece.’’ Mr Hicks thinks that a nearer parallel may 
be found in a curious doctrine of Democritus, whose system of 
materialism and natural necessity admits it as an incongruous 
element suggesting alien origin. ‘‘If the travels attributed to 
Democritus are historical, he may well have learnt this part of 
the Magian religion.’’’ The passage that gives us our informa- 
tion is in Sextus, adv. Math,, ix. 19 : — 

Democritus says, certain phantoms or images (etSwAa), some 
beneficent, others maleficent, come into touch with men ; and 
for that reason he prays that he may meet with favourable 
images. They are huge, nay, enormous ; not indeed inde- 
structible, but nevertheless hard to destroy. They are seen of 
men, and heard to utter voices ; and they give prophetic warn- 
ing of what will come to pass. It was from the perception of 
these images that primitive men derived the idea of God, 
for apart from them no deity of immortal nature exists. 

To Mr Hicks this does at first sight look like an adaptation 
of the doctrine of archangels and archfiends (or Fravashis ?),^ 
and of the other subordinate good and evil powers which we 
know in the Avesta.” If this is so, it will be the earliest Greek 
contact with Magian dualism, for Democritus was born about 
460 B.c. As we see elsewhere (p. 425), the name Areimanios 
does not arrive in Greece, to our knowledge, earlier than 
Aristotle (as quoted in Diogenes, above). It is therefore of 
importance if we are to recognise the conception (though not 
the name) in Plato’s latest writing. To find it in Democritus, 
a generation above him, is only to be admitted if the evidence 
is very strong indeed : and I confess I do not see very convincing 
resemblance here. 

Last among Mr Hicks’s kind contributions are two further 
references to the Magi. In the Metaphysics^ xiv. 4, p. 1091 b 10, 
after a reference to poets as mythologists, Aristotle continues, 

^ This last suggestion has occurred independently to Dr Casartelli~~^‘in 
spite of maUvolmt ones (perhaps a confusion ?).” 
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** since tbose of them who are interspersed with a style not 
entirely mythical, Pherecydes and some others, make the 
first creator and begetter (to yevv^crav irpwTov^ generating 
principle) the Best, and so do the Magi.” I cite Mr Hicks’s 
translation, with his remark that this is as good as a recognition 
of Ormazd.” I might add that ^‘Best”(Av. vahiUa) is very 
mnch in keeping with Avestan phraseology from first to last. 
Mr Hicks gives me also the interesting reference to Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. 45, which I thus render : — 

Aristotle says that a Magian came from Syria to Athens, and 
warned Socrates, among other things, that he would die a 
violent death. 

I suppose we may safely assign this to the Magicus^ which makes 
it subject to the doubts raised by critics as noted above. If 
Aristotle really recorded this, it is an excellent example of the 
gift of the Magi for divination. Of the grounds of the critics’ 
questioning I have no knowledge. 
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Foreign Forms of Zoroastrian Names 

The date when certain crucial names are first recorded in 
Greek writers or Oriental inscriptions, and the forms in which 
they appear, may supply information of importance for our 
inquiry, 

Ahura Mazddh, (O.P, ASircmazda^ M,P. Ohrmazdy 

N.P. Gk. etc.) ^ ^ 

The name is always two words in the Avesta, and in the 
Gathas the elements are often separated by sevex'al words, and 
either of them may stand first. In Old Persian, on the other 
hand, except once in an inscription of Xerxes {Atirahya 
Mazddha) and once where Aura stands alone in a Persepolis 
inscription of Darius, the name is always a compound with the 
second element only declined. It is to be noted that the name 
Mazdalhah twice found in Media in the year 715 b.c. (E. Meyer 
in Enc. xxi. 205, cf. xxviii. 1041). This, with the two 

exceptions just noted, may be taken as evidence that in the 
time of Darius and Xerxes the union of the two elements was 
a recent fashion. (See above, p. 109 f.) It is accordingly 
noteworthy that they should be found in combination in an 
Assyrian list of gods, published by Hommel in FSBA^ 1899, 
pp. 127, 188 f., dated in the middle of the seventh century b.c. 
The form is given by Zimmern {KAT^ 486) as {ilu) As-sa-ra 
{ilu) Ma-za-as^ the determinative of deity preceding each part. 
There follow the seven Jgtgi (gods of the sky) and seven 
Anunnaki (gods of underworld). Hommel is no doubt right 
in inferring that the name must have been taken over some 
centuries earlier: his own suggestion goes as far back as the 
Kassite period, 1700-1200 B.c. (Cf. also his observations in 
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Geographie mid Geschichte des alien Orients^ p. 204 (1904).) 
Hommel notes the absence of the nominative -s from the first 
element, while it is present in the second. This leads him to 
regard the word as a compound. I can only discuss this from 
the Indo-European point of view; but there is a consideration 
that the Assyriologist might easily overlook, viz. that the 
sibilant at the end of Aryan Mazihas"^ is radical, while that 
in A suras is the sign of the nominative. The Aryan A sura 
Mazdhcis^ therefore, to which the Assyrian form seems to point, 
is capable of being taken in both elements as the bare stem and 
not the nominative at all. There are, however, some other 
• considerations which Aryan philology suggests. Firstly comes 
the crucial question whether the form belongs to Aryan or 
Iranian. Indian is happily excluded here, as it is not in the 
Boghaz-keui deity-names, for the z is decisive. HommePs 
suggestion that Iranian may be recognised by postulating a 
pepod in which initial or intervocalic s had not yet reached 

but was in an intermediate position which was represented 
in Assyrian indifferently with s or s, seems satisfactory. But 
of course in any case the word must have been taken over 
centuries before Assurbanipal, to whose reign the inscription 
belongs. This characteristic Iranian sound-change must be 
allowed time to w'ork, and it is complete before our oldest 
literature begins.^ If we go back to the Aryan period, HommePs 
earliest Kassite century gives us hardly time enough, unless I 
press my own speculations outlined on pp. 5 and 26. Ed. Meyer 
regards the five Boghaz-keui divinities as Aryan ; but unless 
we are prepared to bring the Aryan migration into India down 
to the very end of the second millennium, we surely cannot 
find room for the differentiation, if the Aryan unity is still sub- 
sisting in the -fourteenth century b.c. But all the requirements 

^ On¥a5c^te (Bartliolomae), ^ 

Hopes of tracing Iranian in the second millennium by the help of the 
Kassi have vanished under the skilled criticism of Bloomfield (^m. Journ. 
PML^ XXV. 1-14). HommePs two discussions were written before this paper, 
so that he is not proof against the natural temptation to recognise Skt 
suryas (iiom.) in suria^, one of the forty odd words of the Kassite vocabulary. 
Witb tbe useful example of Potomac ir ora fjLos before us, or Span, mucho ==ouv 
muc\ we may safely trust the long arm of coincidence here, even if IutM 
were certainly a sun-god. See Hirt, Bie Indogermanen^ ii. 583 f. 
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seem to be met by postulating an earlier stage of Iranian. In 
applying this to Jssara Mazai^ we may remark to begin with 
that the double s and the a instead of with instead of 
zd in the second word, may prove to us that the name is not 
preserved exactly enough to found any argument on the 
presence or absence of a nominatival s. And further, if we 
may take the form as sound, there is still a strong probability 
that the vocative — identical with the bare stem— would supply 
the form for exportation: divine names are most heard in 
the vocative, and the leading case of the Latin luppiier 
shows how the form of invocation may fix the type. We 
are left, then, with, the option to treat the Assyrian borrowed 
title as one word or two, and the probabilities for so early 
a date are strongly in favour of the two. For the bearing of 
Hommers discovery on the date of Zarathushtra see p. SI f. 

The forms of the divine name in Greek must next be con- 
sidered. Variation between f and crS is only a matter y,of 
spelling. For Greek oo representing Persian au we may compare 
T(jo/3pvag from Gaubaruva. Windischmann attributed the form 
''Ayopajuid^Sijg to Hermippus, but unfortunately it is only a con- 
jecture, and a violent one.^ If it existed, we should recognise the 
only Greek form that even suggested Avestan, since the y would 
mark the hiatus and produce a five-syllabled word. As it is, 
we note that the only possible source of the name is Old Persian 
and not Avestan. The earliest Greek writer to give the name 
is the author of the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Alcibiades 
reasons for its absence in Herodotus are attempted elsewhere 
(p. 60). Towards the end of the fourth century we have 
Aristotle, and probably Theopompus and Eudoxus. We need 
not trouble about testimonies later than Plutarch. How the 
Greeks got the name is clear, and that it can hardly have come 
to them much earlier than the end of the fifth century. 

^ ZoT. 291. It is at least avowed as such, whereas Jnsti (Namenhuch, 
p. *7) assigns Avpaixdcrdrjs^^ to Hermippus without a hint that it is not from 
the MSS. As far as I can find out, this is only a conjecture from Pliny’s 
Azonaces (etc.), the clearly corrupt name of Zoroaster’s instructor (NH. xxx. 
ii. 1 — see Jackson, Zoroaster^ p. 234). That the divine name does underlie 
this is likely enough. 

^ Professor Burnet tells me this dialogue “ can hardly be later than about 
tbe middle of the fourth century B.c,, whoever its author may have been,” 
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Angra Mamyu 

The name occurs in the Later Avesta, and once in the 
Gatliasj but is to the last less conspicuous than the older 
Driij, Like Ahura Mazd^h, it is always two words in the 
Avesta. It does not occur in Old Persian, but later Persian 
encourages us to assume that it was fused into one word when 
it did become acclimatised in Persia; and Greek most certainly 
received it from Persian and not Avestan. ""ApeLjULavLog agrees 
with the modern Persian Ahriman, Its first appearance is in 
Aristotle IlepJ ^i\o(To<pla^ I., ap, Diogenes Laertius, Procem.^ 6. 
The difficulty is the ei, for ^ A{}i)ramanytd (nom.) would be the 
Old Persian form answering to the Avestan, when the two 
words coalesce into one, and this would demand ApafiavLO<^ and 
a similar change in Persian; cf. Middle Persian AJiraman. 
Bartholomae (AirWb^ 105) says that ‘‘N.P. Ahriman, Gr, 
'’Ap^Lpcavijpg^ presume an original Iranian by-form '^'Aliriya^’' I 
cannot feel satisfied with this — surely the Greek would be 
*‘'ApL 0 juLdvi 09 or ApiajUL '? — though my own alternative^ is not 
without difficulties. An Old Persian form ^ A hr ima 7 iyiis^ with 
a feminme adjective, may be explained in one of two ways. 
Since nouns in iu are properly masc. (see Brugmann, G?'tmdriss 
der vergL Qramm.^^ ii. i. 224), we might be tempted by the 
analogy of another -yii- noun which is fern, in Iranian, dasytt-{m.)j 
O.P. and Av. dahyu- (f.). But the semantics of this word and 
its morphology alike (cf. Brugmann, op. city p. 210) make it an 
unsafe parallel. I prefer to call in the Avestan Druj^ the 
feminine fiend of Falsehood. In O.P. the masc. cognate drauga 
(also Avestan) takes this role, but Middle Persian ck'uz helps 
us to believe that this word existed in O.P., as in Avestan 
(Gathic and Later) and Sanskrit (druh~^ a fiend, thrice fern., 
twice masc. in Rgveda). Since the conception of Angra 
Mainyu is certainly Zarathushtra’s own, and cannot have 
entered Persia except in conjunction with his doctrine, the far 
greater prominence of even in the Gathas was likely 

enough to colour the conception of the archfiend. And the 
feminine, if we could trust it, would be valuable witness for 

^ See Proceedinqs of the Third Internat. Congress of the History of Religions 
(Oxford, 1908)Ai. 9B, 
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the genuine Avestan origin of the Persian importation. But 
I have to confess that I should expect Ahra manyiis rather than 
Ahri??!.; and* I only set this down because the difficulties of 
other explanations seem weightier. 

Zai'adustra 

It is generally allowed now that the Prophet’s name contains 
the word icstra^ “ camel,” like that of his follower Frasa-ustm 
(4 sylls. in Gathas): we compare at once ViMa-aspa bxiA Jama- 
aspa^ containing the word for “ horse.” To equate with za?'a6 
the cognate of yipovr- seems on the whole most satisfactory : 
see p. 82. Its earliest Greek appearance is in the Alcihmdes^ 
quoted above/ and in Xanthus Lydus.^ This brings the Greek 
witness into the reign of Artaxerxes II., or even Artaxerxes 
I., if Xanthus is accepted as dating thence. Apart from 
occasional variants with Zop., or in -ig instead of - 3 ^ 9 , we 
have no other form of the name till the reign of Augustus, 
when Diodorus Siculus (i. 94, 2) brings in the corrected form 
Za 0 pai;crT 3 ? 9 . There are forms like Zapdra^ also current, from 
Plutarch down, but Justi is probably right in referring the 
original reference to some other person : in later times confusion 
arose.^ How the Greek form started is very hard to conjecture. 
Justi {Namenhitclu s,z\) accepts a theory of E. Wilhelm’s, that 
it is due to a kind of spiritualising of an intractable name, so 
altered in Iranian as to suggest ‘^ one who sacrifices (yastar) with 
power (Av. zdvar * physical strength’).” The word appears in 
M.P. as occurring frequently in the Turfan MSS., sometimes 
in its older form zdvar : it seems there to have a wider meaning. 
This ingenious explanation presumes an effort of priestly 
etymologising, of course within the Iranian area. Against this 
hypothetical process we can set another account which (whether 
sound or wild) did certainly take place within Iranian speech. 
For we have ancient evidence of a real popular etymology in 
the explanation of ZcopoacrTpij? as acrrpoOuTrig^ which comes to 

^ 6 juev fiay^lav re SidacKet r^v Z<apod(rrpov rov 'npojjid^ov, 

2 Ap, Nicolaus of Damascus and Diogenes Laertius : see Jackson, Zoroaster^ 
pp. 232, 241. 

3 So Agathias (sixth centnry) on Z(op6a(rrpos “roS 'Op^acrS€ft>5j’ adding 

^roi ZapdBijs — Strr^ yhp avrt^ ^ ^vawp.la (J ackson, ZoroasUr^ 248), 
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US from Demon (S40 b.c., acc. to Ed. Meyer) and Hermodoras 
(fourth century b.c.), ap. Diogenes, Prowm., 6 (p. 415 above). 
This implies that some form of Av. zao$7“a (M.'P, zohr) was 
brought in, with Gathic and Avestan star (mod. Pers. sitdra). 
The elements of the compound are, it must be allowed, in the 
wrong order. If the Greek form Zo podcrTprjg were better attested, 
we should have no trouble. The dental vanished in O.P., as 
in D dray av aid ^ Ddrayatvohus: we may quote also the 

Grseco-Bactrian KP00ACJ10=^Aur*vataspa (Lohrasp). The 
disappearance of the thy then, attests the influence of Old Persian, 
which we see all through these names. It has, in fact, to be 
stated generally that we can find no distinct traces of Zend in 
Greek writers, but only of Old Persian. 

VdrQBrayna 

The Avestan genius of Victory appears as ''Aprdyprjg in 
the Inscription of Antiochus of Commagene. This is a clearly 
Old Persian form. Kaniska’s OPAAPNO is different, but 
equally far from the Avestan. An important question is 
raised by the etymology of this name, which is of course com- 
pared with the Vedic cult-title of Indra Vrtrahan, That is 
assumed to mean slayer of Vrtra ; but the Iranian evidence 
makes it highly probable that the said demon is a myth in 
more senses than one. Bartholomae {Air Why 1420), on the 
Avestan word vdrdQra-y assault, notes that the Skt equivalent 
Vrtrd has changed its meaning. On vdrsQraynay a neuter noun, 
he gives the meaning “ repelling of assault,'” and points out that 
the masc. form is the result of personification. Justi {Namen- 
huchy 361) makes it mean ‘^victoriously (lit. with victory) 
smiting.’" It is clear that the Indo- Aryans misunderstood the 
word, and invented a demon to explain a word which on analogy 
might naturally mean “slaying the 90 in question having 
gone out of use. 

MiQra 

The only point to observe here is the variation in Greek 
transliteration, Plerodotus, who writes before the first appear- 
ance of the name in the O.P. Inscriptions, represents by 
rp, as was always the case with crarpd'Trj;?. So in the proper 
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names M-irpaSdri^g and Mirpofidrrjg. The latter (Herod, iii. 
120, 126)5 dating from the reign of Cambyses, is, according to 
Justi, the oldest historically credible name containing this 
element MiQra-pdta^ “protected by M."*'). There is earlier 
Greek attestation for a man of the next generation, M.iTpoydQri^^ 
named by iEschylus, Fersm^ 43 (MSS. Mj/rpoy). Ctesias also 
has T/O 5 as MiTpa<^e/ 3 r>; 9 , also {^MiSra valiiBa^ acc. to 

Justi) ; and Xenophon mentions a MirpaFo?, but also Mzdpmcerj;?. 
The rp occurs only sporadically after fourth century, as in M/rpa, 
a proper name in an inscription of 79 a.d. at Komana {Bull 
Cori\ Hell^ vii. 129). We may probably infer a more exact 
knowledge of the Persian pronunciation, coupled with the 
gradual spirantising of the Greek 6 which made it an exact 
representation of the Iranian sound. In one of the three 
appearances of the name on the Inscriptions of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who is the first to mention it, the spelling is M-itra : 
Bartholomae {AirWb^ 1185) regards the variation halving 
no significance. But it is possibly suggestive that Mithrals 
companion Anahita is also imperfectly spelt Anahatn in these 
inscriptions. So far as they go, they might prompt the idea 
that the names were strange as well as new : the mistake of 
Herodotus (i. 131), who confuses the two deities, might help 
the same inference. But the proper names derived from MiQra 
make such a conclusion highly precarious. The name at any 
rate is quotable from the Assyrian : cf. Zimmern in KA 486, 
where Mi-it-m comes in association with SamaL The tablet 
is from AssurbanipaPs library, so that its antiquity is secure. 
Some points suggested by the Cappadocian record will be 
taken up in a separate note at the end. 

Magu 

The name comes to us from Behistan, and in the form 
Mdyos- from Sophocles (OT, 387),^ Euripides {07'estes^ 1496), 
and Herodotus, to name only the oldest. Slightly older, if 
genuine, is Xanthus the Lydian, who is said to have w’ritten 

1 Jebb^s note may be quoted : — “The Persian ^jidyos (as conceived by the 
Greeks) was one who claimed to command the aid of beneficent deities 
{daifiov€s dyadoepyoC)^ wMle the yd^s was properly one who could call up the 
dead (Suid., i. 490 : cp. Piut., De Defect Orac., c. 10).’' 
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under Artaxerxes L He , refers- to the succession of Magi , 
following Zoroaster, whom he dates 6000 years before the 
Expedition of Xerxes, (See Jackson, Zoroaster^ £41, and 
Diogenes Laertius, above, p. 410 f,) If Xanthus really is genuine, 
and is correctly dated, we have a strong argument for giving 
Zarathushtra some centuries'* antiquity beyond the traditional 
date. But his notices do not inspire me with much confidence as 
a whole, except as a witness to fifth-century Magianism. In the 
Avesta the name only occurs once, in a prose passage : Ys 65^, 
md no dpd , . . hasi-thik md moyu-*tbise md var9zdnd4bise . . . 
JraSditi^ Let not our Waters be given up to one who hates the 
brotherhood, hates the Magi, hates the community.’’** The 
passage belongs to some very late period in which the priest- 
hood uses at last a name that had been used of them by 
outsiders for ages, probably as a depreciatory title. I have 
given reasons elsewhere for expecting to find it at least a 
forefgners* name, like Welsh for Cymry^ Greek for Hellene^ or 
German for Deutsclu What is its origin H The authority of 
Noldeke and Bezold (cf. Bartholomae, AirWh^ WW) removes the 
veto of the Assyriologists against the a priori probable assump- 
tion that it is a Persian word, like the other five names of 
Median tribes in Herodotus, i. 101. I venture to return to an 
etymology I proposed in 189£,^ understanding it, however, in a 
different sense. L.Av. mayava^ ‘‘unmarried,"'’ is compared by 
Bartholomae with the Gothic magus^ which translates irah (once 
TeKvov ) : cf. thiumagus for Traig when it means “servant,"'’ a 
meaning wdiich magus itself has in Lk. 15^®, The same 
development of meaning has taken place in our own cognate 
maid and in O.Ir. mtig^ “ servant."" When the Aryan invaders 
{^KpL^avTOi in Herodotus) established themselves in Media, they 
may well have reduced the former inhabitants to serfdom and 
named them accordingly : the fact would account for the 
Magian preference for other names. In Avestan the word 
for boy developed along another line. For the acute and in 
many ways very seductive alternative proposed by Carnoy, see 
p. 183 n. 

I must stray for a moment into the Semitic field to ask 
whether the name Magu is not to be recognised in the Hebrew 
1 The Thinker, ii. 491, 
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which I have Laken as (above, p. 187 £, and 

in my article s.v, in Hastings'* Bible DictionMry (one volume)). 
The Semitists (see Oxford Lexicon., are not very decided. 
Br C. H. W. Johns, in Enc. Bibl^ 4000, cites a Rah mugi as 
“ master of the horse in the Assyrian Court.’’ Naturally I 
cannot criticise this, which to an outsider seems very miicli 
more plausible than the other suggestions made from Semitic 
quarters: see Prof. Cheyne’s contribution (E'nc. Bibl.^ Ic.) 
which ends characteristically with the assertion that “ is 
corrupt.” Tiele’s discussion (Religionsgesch.^ ii. 110 f.) should 
just be mentioned. His objections to apXLfiayog are twofold : — 
(1) The sorcerers and magicians in Babylon and Assyiia have 
an entirely different title. It is enough to reply that vre are 
not obliged to assume the identity of this sacred caste with 
“ sorcerers and magicians,” even if their name connoted this 
some centuries later. (2) The Rab^mag is in Jer. included 
among the king of Babylon’s in among"' his 

and Magi were neither “Fursten”nor “Grossen.” So he has 
recourse to a Sumerian word “gross, machtig, glanzend, 
Plerr, Fiirst,” taken over by Assyrian, but never for priests or 
sorcerers. “These Afngg'i have nothing in common with the 
Medo-Persian Magi, and in all probability the Rab-mag has as 
little. If this last is really to be a chief Magus, he must have 
come from Media to Babylon, but this is not probable.” I do 
not know why, if the caste had anything like the position I have 
depicted on evidence gathered in the text. But I must not be 
understood to be anxious to defend the Rab-mag as an Archi- 
magus against Semitists, who have unquestionable rights to 
deal with him as they please. My inferences from Ezek. 8^^ 
stand, whatever be Rab-mag’s fate ; and I am quite content to 
plead only that the difficulty of Tiele (and Cheyne) is removed. 
They ask what a Magus was doing in a Babylonian galley. I 
hope my prolonged investigation may have proved that he had 
business there. 

The Cappadocian Calendar 

This subject does not on the face of it belong to the title of 
the present excursus : but it will soon be found to lie almost 
entirely within the limits. I have discussed some of the 
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inferences in Lectux'e III. : here it is my object to examine 
the evidence that has been gathered from the names of Persian 
divinities in its bearing on the epoch of the earliest appearance 
of Amshaspands in the West. 

Prof. Cnmont does not discuss the date at which the Persian 
Calendar was adopted in Cappadocia. He simply accepts the 
argument of M. E. Drouiii in an article on the Calendar in 
Revue JrchSoIoffiqzie^ 1889, especially the section in ii. 43 ffl 
M. Urouin’s chief conclusions may be repeated. The Cappadocian 
Calendar must have been introduced by the Persians a tolerably 
long time after Darius I. and the adoption in Persia of the 
Avestan Calendar : otherwise the months taken over would have 
been those named on the Behistan Inscription. The first inter- 
calation of a 13th month to rectify the solar year he proves 
to have been in 309 b.c. This is, then, the inferior limit, for 
after that date we should have found in Cappadocia the inter- 
calation, or more probably the Macedonian months, since ail 
Asia Minor was included in Alexander’s empire. The fixing 
of the year at 365 days, and the adoption of the Avestan 
Calendar, M. Drouin dates in the middle of the fifth century. 

We should not be far from the truth if we put the introduc- 
tion of the Persian Calendar into Asia Minor about the year 
400 B.c.’" (This date, we have seen, Prof. Cumont takes over.) 
It is noted that the borrowing of the ewayopevm to fill up the 
year comes from Egypt, and the 13th month from Chaldasa. 
The Old Persian Calendar may be supposed to have lasted 
the lives of Darius and Xerxes, This assumption, however, has 
to reckon with E. W. West’s researches, the results of which 
may he seen in the introduction to xlvii. (pp. xlii. IF.), 

published in 1897, about eight years after Drouin’s article, and 
earlier in the Academy xlix.— I have not seen this last). 

West calculated that the year of 365 days, still current among 
the Parsis, must have been introduced in 505 b.c., with a margin 
of four to eight years in either direction for accidental errors of 
ancient observers. He gets this by the simple fact that 365 
days make the year too short by *24£2 of a day, which he sets 
beside the datum that in 1864 the beginning of the Parsi year, 
according to Persian reckoning, had retreated to August 24,” 
or 210 days before the equinox. That the Parsi year should 
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begin with the equinox we learn from the Binidahish,! which 
we have seen takes a specially high place in Pahlavi literature 
for the antiquity of its material. Obviously the S6o days year 
does not carry with it the names of the months. But West 
remarks that we do not hear of any change, and might reason- 
ably expect to have heard if such a change took place. Tiie 
assumption that Darius used the Old Persian months not only 
at the outset of his reign, when he dated his victories with them 
on the Behistan Rock, but to the end of his life, would 
necessitate our inferring that the Old Persian months also 
accounted for 365 days, for which we should need positive 
evidence that is not forthcoming. We may take it as proved 
that a 365 days year was established in Iran about 505 b.c., and 
therefore in the reign of Darius I. But the year which has 
been used among the Parsis, since the Sassanian era at least, 
is one of 365 days, and there is a presumption in favour of 
identifying them. The months are not named in the AVesta, 
except in one passage of Afrlnakan (see below). But, in ^vhat 
they include and what they exclude alike, they suit the mind of 
Darius remarkably well. We have seen good reason to believe 
that he was a genuine and earnest follower of Zarathushti’a, 
while by no means fanatical as to the recognition of deities 
whom the Prophet sternly ignored : they could be acknowledged 
as hagdha^ or yazatd^ as the Later Avesta called them, with 
Ahura Mazdah unapproachably above them. The inclusion 
of the six Amshaspands shows that the epoch is after Zara- 
thushtra, w^hen his Ahum had been systematised into a Hexad. 
But with them we find six others in FravaHm^ Th\ MHto^ Avm^ 
Ataro^ Dm^ to give the Pahlavi names, presiding severally over 
the 1st, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th months, llie sacred Fire 
and the Religion {Daena) might have been included by Zara- 
thushtra. The Fravashis, Tishtrya (see below), Mithra, and the 
Waters are just the most conspicuous of the old divinities which 
Zarathushtra could not dispossess. And Haoma and Anahita 
are not thcQX ! This last omission rules out Artaxerxes Mnemon 

1 Which, however, is not consistent, says Barthoiomae (AirWb, 11 17, 1 119, 
s.v. maidydirya, mai^yoviam). B. seems to me inconclnsive in his sug- 
gestion of two different beginnings of the year in various early epochs 
{a ;pTiori somewhat unlikely). 
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or any later time ; for even if a later Achasmenian reduced the 
triad (Auramazda, Anahita, Mithra) to a duad in his inscription, 
he would not have dropped Anahita out of a selection of twelve. 
It is, I think, safe to say that the convergent evidence of the 
astronomical data and the choice of divinities to preside over 
the months — an undesigned coincidence which has peculiar 
weight-takes us to Darius as the author, and in its turn 
strengthens the case for Darius’s Zoroastrianism. There are 
many other questions suggested, such as the very curious order, ^ 
but I have mentioned all that is necessary for the problem 
before us : we may transfer our attention to Cappadocia. 

The names of the Cappadocian months were given above : it 
will be remembered that they are indifferently preserved, and 
we are at liberty not only to choose between many variants 
in late Greek MSS., but to amend where necessary. I may 
repeat the restored forms, according to Cumont*, adding the 
Old Persian names of the divinities from which they come — 



Pahlavi. 

Origin- 
ally com- 
menced. 

Named from 

(Restored) 

Cappa- 

docian. 


O.R 

Avestan. 

I. 

Fmvartm 

Mar. 21 

"^Frava/rti 

FravaH 

*Apap'rava 

II. 

ArtavahiB 

Apr. 20 

"^ArtavaMUa 

Asa VahiUa 

* ApTOLot,wr IV 

III. 

Horvadat 

May 20 

"^Ilarvatdt 

Ilaurvaklt 

Apa/rara 

IV. 

Tir 

June 19 

nnra 

Ti^trya (?) 


v: 

Amerodat 

July 19 

"^AmaTtcti 

ATmrHdt 

*AijLaprora 

VI. 

Satmird 

Aug. 18 

Xiadra^variya 

XsaBm Vairya 

aavBpiopT} 

BavdvpL 

VII. 

Mitro 

Sept. 17 

MiBra, Mitra 

Midra 

MiOpL 

VIII. 

Avan 

Oct. 17 

Ap^ 

■ip 


IX. 

Ataro 

Nov. 16 

^Atar \ 

Atard 

Adpa 

X. 

Dm 

Dec. 16 

"^Daind 

(Daend) 

Aadovira 

XI. 

Vohumcm 

Jan. 15 

VahummU 

Vdhu Manah 

*ClotxavLa 

XII. 

Spendarmat 

Feb. 14 

1 

1 

Spmtd Aramaiti 

'Sovdapa 


The asterisk denotes restored or theoretical forms* I take the 
Pahlavi from Gray, the Cappadocian from Cumont : for the 
Old Persian I am responsible. I may add the modern Persian 

1 Dr Louis H. Gray (in Ms indispensaHe account of the Calendar in 
GrundrisSy ii. 675-7) says this is still unexplained. 
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for purposes of identification, as printed by Cumont — Fmvardm^ 
Ardibahisht^^ Khordddj Tir^ Murddd^ Shak?fva7\ J/iAr, Ahdn^ 
Adar^ Dai^ Bahman^ Asfanddrmad. Of the Avestan names 
five occur in the Afrlnahdn^ P £, viz. those of the 2nd, 
4th, 6th, 7th, and 10th {DaQuso — see below) months. In each 
case the genitive of the proper name appears, with mdli 
understood. 

I take first one or two points of substance. The nmst strik> 
ing, as it is obviously the only one in which the Cappadocian 
does not agree with the Persian in the oldest form we can reach, 
is the name of the tenth month. Aadoi^cra (or Te6loy<j£a) takes 
us to the Avestan daQus^ dadus^ the weak stem of the pf. part, 
act. of Jdd (rlOtjiuLL), O.P. would be dadus^ in all probability, 
but we have only one perfect form on our O.P. monuments. 
Now this name does actually occur in the Later A vesta : daQum 
[gen. sg., sc. md\ (month) of the Creator {AJrmalcdn^ 2F — see 
AirWb^ 1117). This word is perhaps the best example of a 
really Avestan word coming into the West — indeed, I know no 
other of its antiquity. The use of the perfect participle as a 
title — compare the aorist add he created '”) from the same 
verb in the standing formula of the Inscriptions — with the 
characteristic d, faithfully reproduced in the Greek, gives us 
really good reason to recognise a technical term of Later 
Avestan religious language. How early “ The Religion was 
substituted for The Creator we cannot tell, but it is highly 
probable that the change was made in the Sassanian Reform. 
The motive may have been that Ahura Mazdah could not fitly 
be set on a level with the Yazatas, unless the first month was 
given him, as was the first day of each month. 

Two other indications of antiquity meet us among these 
Cappadocian names. The name of the 7th month has very 
variant forms in the Greek MSS. ; but while some of them may 
well have been affected by the later pronunciation of Mithra's 
name, Midpi is attested by the very fact that no foreigner could 
have reconstructed this obsolete form. We are accordingly 
taken back at least to a period b.c., for the Middle Persian 
Mihir was producing proper names in the first century a.d. (see 
p. 2S3). Prof. Cumont takes this Midpi as one proof among 
many others that the Calendar was introduced into Cappadocia 
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in the Achaemenian age,” ^ The B here and in the name of the 
9th month wo suit the Avestan totm—MiBrahe {gm,)^ 
^Ord ; the 0 in O.P. is a little prone to change to as its Greek 
transliteration helps us to see. Then we have a very ancient 
name preserved in the 8th month, where we recognise Jfjpaw 
impair the Aryan water genius (gen. napto in Av.). The Sas- 
sanian name has dropped this latter element. 

One difficult form remains to mention before I refer to a 
problem which goes deeper. The name of the last month has 
lost the p which appears in Avestan and Persian alike. 
Similarly Cumont’s Armenian list shows (TeMes, i. 133) that 
there were two forms, Spa7idaramet and Sandaramet^ in that 
neighbouring language. One is sorely tempted towards assum- 
ing dialectic variation in the treatment of the Aryan group gv 
(answering to West Indo-European hv) : cf. N.P. Median ’ 

oriraKa^ and other cases explained by analogy-levelling in 
Ba^stholojinae’s Grammar (Grundriss^ i, 29), with Brugmann*’s 
approval.^ What levelling power was available for spmta ? 1 
can only suggest that possibly the Cappadocian god Smidan 
may have affected the name by a popular connexion. 

With the exception of the two words (1st and 2nd months) 
in which the Avestan s faces the Persian rt^ the names come as 
near the Avestan as the Persian form, and sometimes nearer, as 
we have seen. But the 4th month presents us with a very 
serious difficulty. An Avestan text tells us that the month 
belonged to Tishtrya. The Cappadocian name is unmistakably 
T%7\ Lagarde long ago^asked {Gemmm. Abh,^ p. 258-64) how 
Tistrpa developed into N.P. T%r. Still more have we reason to 
ask how Tlr could appear in Cappadocia three or four centuries 
B.c. We note that the Indo-Scythian coins (first century a.b.) 
show Te^po, while several Arsacide kings had the name Tiridates. 
Meanwhile (AirWby 6o2) TiUr^a becomes Tistr in Middle and 
Tistar in New Persian, a>^ learned word ” there, in Bartholomae^s 
opinion. Now the lexicographer himself (p. 651) gi%^es "^Tira 
as ^^narne of a deity,” comparing u.s.w.,” and citing 

Noldeke and Hubschmann. I have been inclined to wonder 
whether this yazata^ only recalled in the A vesta by a proper 

^ See West in GrundrisSy ii. 76. 

2 See Tolman, p. 71, on O.P. asct, Av. aspa, “ horse.” 
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the planet Mercury, so that the 4th month belonged to him 
rather than to Tishtry a. This would have to be through the 
medium of some confusion between the star-names, for we can 
hardly suppose Tira important enough to name a month except 
by some such accident. Of course the planets were yazata^ not 
daeva^ until the Magi dethroned them : see p. ^11 f. An ex- 
planation on these lines might help us to show how Tistar got 
into Cancer in the Bundahish (p. 27 above). It will also 
connect itself with the choice of Mercury to be the demonic 
avTLTexvo^ for Tishtrya in the system of the Pahlavi books. 
But here I have to reckon with the very important counter- 
proposals of Mrs Maunder in her article on the Tishtrya mythus 
in The Observato7'y (Dec. 1912). The passage is too long to 
quote in full, and I am rather afraid of summarising. The 
interpretation is based on the configuration of the sky at the 
moment when the Sun in Cancer had set and the sjars have 
appeared. Sagittarius (which Mrs Maunder acutely finds in 
Ereksha the swift archer in Yt 8®) is then in the S.E., with 
Sagitta, his arrow darted through the air,"’’ far over his head, 
and confronting the other horseman, Centaurus, down in the 
west : they thus represent the warring powders of good and evil. 
I quote the two closing paragraphs : — 

As it seems to me, then, the Thtar myth is essentially a 
meteorological nature-myth, which took its rise in India. 
Tistar is primarily not a star at all in our ordinary sense of the 
word, but “the most bright and glorious star of all,” the Sun 
of the summer solstice in its capacity as rain-bringer. But the 
trappings of the myth were, I think, derived from the two 
great stellar figures that were so prominent in the evening 
sky after sundown, at the time of the beginning of the rains. 
So Tutar was the Sun, or at least the Angel of the Sun, but 
was conceived as embodied in the zodiacal sign Sagittarius. 
Yet the tradition that identifies Ti^tar with Sirius has its 
justification, for Sirius rose heliacally at Delhi when the Sun 
was in Cancer — “in the month Tir,'' — and the breaking of 
the monsoon was in suspense. 

This is the explanation of the myth that most appeals to 
me. But it should be noted that in the Tir Ya.vt there is no 
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mention of the month of the year ; that is only found in the 
Bundahu and the later commentary. Therefore, so far as 
the Tir Ya^t alone is concerned, the myth may have related 
originally to the winter rains of Persia, which fall in the ninth 
month — the month of Sagittarius. Ti^tar in this case would be 
the Sun in Sagittarius, as rain-bringer, and that constellation 
would still supply the imagined form for the Angel of the 
Rain. But in this case we should have to dismiss the connec- 
tion, so emphatically stated in the Bundahk, between Ti^tar 
and Cancer and Tir, the fourth month of the year, as a late 
and mistaken gloss. 

I cannot presume to clear this matter up. I will only remark 
that if the myth did arise in India we can easily understand 
a confusion springing up between the age of the Yashts and 
that of the Bundahish. In this interval Babylonian star-lore 
was naturally domesticated among the Magi ; and the incon- 
gruity between Median conditions and those which give birth 
to the myth in a southern latitude would be recognised. An 
attempt to reconcile the data might account for the confusion. 
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Ys 32® 
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Ys 44® 
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14*8 

44". 
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28^. 
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2312-14 
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4410 


. 372 

285 

160, 
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32“ 



72 

4412 
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m 

« 

372 

32“ 



166 

441® 


. 385 

29^ 
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331. 


168, 

175 

44I8 

83, 

355, 376 

291“ 


. 83 

33*. 


112, 

117 

4420 

. 
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29‘1 

359, 

373, 386, 

335. 


174, 

300 

452 49, 135 f., 263, 



411 

336. 

11 

1 f.. 

116, 



305, 399 

SQi . 

, 

. 172 




355 

458. 


. 113 

308 

132 

£, 136 f., 

338. 
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458. 
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305 

33“ 



50 

45'* . 


173 f. 

30^ 
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33“ 
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45*8 
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33“ 
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45** 
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308. 
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34*. 


167 f. 

46 . 


. 141 

80^ 


16s, 378 

34*. 
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364 

462. 
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309. 
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34*^ 
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385 

46*8 


155, 164, 

30“ 
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3412 
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166 f. 

soli 
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1 341* 
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46*1 

162, 
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318 
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372, 385 

432. 
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46*2 
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3D. 


i 14, S63 

43*. 
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46** 
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3D. 


. 402 

43*. 
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46*8 
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31». 
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43“ 
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46** 
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31“ 
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43“ 
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47*. 
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31“ 
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43*8 
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43*5 
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478. 
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31“ 
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48*. 
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44 . 



95 

482. 
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3D1 
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44* . 
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48*. 
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3122 
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448. 
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488. 
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321 
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, 358, 381 

44* . 
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488. 

' 
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32® 

112 

, 132, 138 

448. 

95; 

,291 

, 367 

48“ 

72, 

. 135, 358 
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4911 
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50^0 

. 373 

5P. 
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36^ 
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9~11 

72 

9'^ . 
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16S. 
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267. 
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552. 
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68S. 
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5 . 
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521 . 
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58^ . 
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586 . 
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58^ . 
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. 359 
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8® . . .23f. 
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10®. . . 151 

10®. . . 270 

10»* . .86 
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1068 . . 405 

1066 _ g2 
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12 . . . 210 
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IS® 6 . . 280 

13®. . . 6l 
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1311 , 273 
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13611- _ _ ggQ 

1361 . . l63 
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1310 . . 260 
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138“ . . 275 

1382 1 - _ gg 

1 S »4 . . 112 

13»i , .19 
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. 349 
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. 145 

53 . 
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534. 
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536 . 

. 351 

537.' 
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Qdex m.) 

F»42 . 
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42®. 
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42® . 
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426 _ 
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13126 

. 435 

13129 
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13155 

. 256 
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. 209 

1527 

. 405 

1585 
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1554 

. 328 

I7I6 

. 52 

19 . 

27 , 90, 275 

I9IT 
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3934 

. 149 

1938 ff. 
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19^6 

. 276 

1956 

276 

1955-9 

. 277 

1966 f. 

. 84 

1989 
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[ Yt ] 22 

. 168 

221'^ 

. 328 

2216-18 

179 f. 

2218 

. 415 

2280 

. 180 

[ Yt ] 2420 
FisplY 

. 55 
. 273 

Vd 1 . 

. 417 

11 ^ 

. 86 

118 , 

. 203,209 

211 , 16 ^ 19 

. 402 

312 . 
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Fd 3^^ 
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Fd3^^ . 

.396 

1920-25 

. 68, 101 

4,20, etc. 

. 390 

831 . 

. 147 

' 19^*^ 


, 333 

5^ . 

. 163 

8S7 f.: 

V'334 

, 1942. 


.211 

510 '■ 

. 334 

879 , 

. 285 

19^^' . 

.. lli 

>, 401 

54s . 

. 390 

109 . 

115, 401 

Nir 44 


. 390 

. 

. 390 

139. 

. 400 

48 . 


. 129 

544 ff. 

. 333 

13*. 

,333 

Afr in 3^^’ 


. 434 

550 f. 

. 334 

139*37 , 

. 390 

Hadhokht 

Nash 

see 

. 

. 390 

14 . 

. 221 

[Bl 22. 


7^® . . ' 

. 129 

151, etc. _ 

. 390 

Vishtasp 

Yaskt^ 

see 

8-12 

. 223 

1827 

. 408 

[F/l 24. 


8^ . . 

, 285 

1837 ff- . 

. 336 




8^3 . 

. 223 

19® . 

. 218 
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. xxiii. 322 
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297 
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315 
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273 (Dk ix. 38®) 
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Ardd Viraf^ cc. IS, 54 
404 
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Bh 1« (p. 2) 

. 50 

110 (p. 4) 

45, 55 

119 (p. 6) 

. 44 

11* (p. 6) 

52, 391 

2l« (p. 16) 

. 45 

31® (p. 22) 

, , 277 

4I9 (p. 26) 

. 51 

413 (p. 26) 

. 136 


Bh 4 I 8 (p. 28 £) .195 
Dar. Pers. d.^ (p. 36) 
51,53,274 
e.2 (p. 38) . 86 

e.3 (p. 38) . 422 

Xerx. Pm. c.® (p. 40) 
422 

ArL Pers. Si A (p. 44) 52 


Dar. iVP. a.^ (p. 44) 
52, 95, 122, 291, 402 
a.® (p. 46) . 86 

ArL Sus. [a] (of. p, 
49) . . 78 

Art. Ham. (p. 54) 78 
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Xf) Middle and New Persian 


Skak Namek, i. 

256, 1 

Turfan MSS., pp. 

18, 

Turfan MSS 

, pp. 

46 , 

260 , 339 1 

24 


274 

' "’ 101 , etc. 

234 
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Rigvedayiit 59 

. 63 

Rigveda, s 

. 1419 , 

333 

Sayaiia, on Rv. vii. 

■36®'" 

vii. 104^ , 

. 173 

Nalopdkkydnamy v. 

23, 



10 

X. 10 

, 205 



318 

viii. 42® , 


10 

X. 135^ . 

. 170 
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Gen, 

. 66 

Job 28 


291 

Isai, 45" 

220 , 

291 

20^2 

. 337 

316. 


314 

Jerem. 7^® . 


394 


. 337 

Ps. 22 * 


170 

Jerem, 10 ^^ 


304 

Ea:, 1021 

. 315 

97L 


293 


187, 

'430 

Num, 36 ^ . 

. 250 

Prov. 8^6 


291 

Ezek 

X, 189 f.. 

Jud. } 71 ^ 

. 194 

162 . 


314 


230, 

430 

1 Sam, 2 ^ . 

. 314 

212 . 


314 

Ezek, 331-9 . 


315 

2619 

. 54 

2412 


314 

Dan, 


318 

2 Sam. 24-1 . 

.325 

Eccl. 121 


262 

Joel 3^^ 


311 

2 Kings 51 ^ . 

. 54 

Isai. 71 ^ 


310 

Me. 79 . 


316 

37^ 

. 247 

1710 


190 

Zeck. 1419 . 


214 

I726f. 

. 54 

40<. 


214 

Mai 111 


286 

1 Chron. 21 1 

. 325 

41® . 


317 




Job Ij 2 

. 306 

4420 


304 
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Testament 




Matt 1 , 2 . 

. 297 

Luke 2 '^ 


294 

Jets 23® 


323 

jlSff 

. 310 

46 . 


306 

Ro?n, 1^5 


304 

21-12 _ xii. 282-5 

6 ®i . 


315 

121 '.' 


S 60 

32 . . 

. 366 

112 . 


294 

1 Cor. 319 . 


175 

41 ^. 

. 366 

1526 


429 

12 ®i 


295 

. 

. 295 

1622 f. 


316 

131 ^^ ! 


295 

103^ 

. 316 

20®5 


315 

1545 ff. 


327 

1819 

. 324 

2218 


179 

2 Cor. 44 . 


306 

252 , 

. 351 

John 42 ^ 

292 f. 

51 ^ 


328 

25^2 

. 311 

1010 . 


295 

5® . 


315 

25 s* 

. 358 

1231 


306 

519 . 

379 

382 

25“ 

- 315 

12 “ 

. 168 , 

361 

1 2 - 


328 

Mark 3®® 

. 372 

Acts 811 


208 

Philipp. 2 ®^* 


327 

j 330-32 , 

. 309 

121 ® 

248 

, 324 

Eph, 612 ^ 


39 s 



1 Tim. 3^^ . ; ' , 

. 328, 


. 295 

■ Mebrf ' 4 ?-^ . ' ■■ 

.328 

■■ 57 f*.. ■ 

. 294 


. 295 

2 Pet. 3^ 

. 309 

38'':, ■■■ 

. 405 

■ 310-12 

. 303 

1 John 5^® . 

. 306 


Toh. lis . 

. 333 

■: 2^ .' ' 

. 334 

■ , g5-9 , . 

. 334 

45-6 ‘ 

. 335 

■ ^ 47-17 

. 336 

4^,2 ' ' 

. 337 

414*15 ' 

. 3S6 

41^. 

. 334 

6^ . *. 

. 250 
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Jtide ® . 

328 

Rev. 1^ . 

327 

HS . 

328 

21 etc. . 274, 

325 

43 . 

297 

44 . . 

402 

¥ . . . 

303 

87-12 

326 

810 . 

326 

(c) Apocrypha 

Tob. 83 

338 

111^ 

339 

1215 

252 

Wisd, 2^3 

295 

234 . . . 

157 

717 . 

208 

2 Mac. 733 . 

292 

Enoch 52® (Oxf. Apocr. 

ii 219) 

302 



445 

Rev. 915 

. 326 

12® 

. 392 

20® . 

.326 

2()7-10 

. 326 

21® . 

.326 

2110 ff. _ 

.308 

2118 

214 

21®' 

.304 

2215 

,131 


Enoch 67^^- (Oxf. 
Apocr. ii. 232) 

302 

Test, of Abraham, p. 90 
(James) . 314 
Sihyll. Or. iii. 777-9 
(Oxf. Apocr. ii. 
392) . .214 


(d) Semitic 

Koran s. 1 «... 176 Albiruni p. 314 . . . 226 

Albirtini (c. iOOO a.-d. — Sachau Kazwini (c. 1263 a.d.) i. 132 . 338 

ed.i) p. 210 . . 257 f 


III. Greek (non-Biblical) and Latin. (See also Index III.) 


*Eneas of Gaza (c. 500 
A.D.) De Aiimii Im- 
mort. 77 .405 

^schylus, 

Choepk.4i9,S . 185 
Persae, 43 . .428 

Persae, 977 . 392 

Aristotle^ Metapk. p* 
1091 b. . 420 
Clement (Alex.)^ Pro- 
trept, V. 65-68, 78 
Strom, iii. 11 . 204 

Diodorus^, i. 94 . 426 
ii. 31 . 402 

xvii. 105 . 192 


(a) Greek Authors 

Diogenes Laertius 
Prooem. 6-9 410- 
421 

6 403,427 
9 -405 

ii 45 . . 421 

Euripides, Orestes, 
1496 428 

Herodotus, i 9^ - 269 
i 101 60,117, 

183, 229, 429 
L 107 . . 187 

i. 120 . . 196 

i. 131-140 59-69, 

391-8 


Herodotus, i, 131 66, 
200, 413, 428 


i. 132 . 

70, 400 

i. 199 . 

. 394 

iii. 8 

. 394 

iii. 16 . 

44, 215 

iii. 31 

, 204 

iii. 3.5 

. 215 

iii. 61 

. 411 

iii. 6.5 

. 186 

iii. 67 . 

196 

iii. 79 . 

. 186 

iii. 93 . 

. 228 

iii. 120 . 

. 428 

iii. 1 26 . 

. 428 
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Herodotus iv, 71 f. 

200, 398, 410 
yii S5 . .215 

vii. 37 . .199 

vii. 40 . . 59 

vii. 43 . ,58 

vii. 54 , 58, 2l6 f. 

vii. 62 . 185,228 

vii. 113 . 2l6, 408 
vii. 114 . 57, 128 

vii. 117 . 203, 233 
vii. 191 . .216 

Paiisanias, v. 27® 208, 

395 


ix. P . . 272 

ix. 34^^ , . 272 

Plato, Laws^ p. 896e 



419 


(6) 

Bulletin de Correspond- 

ence Hellenique,vii. 

129 . 

428 

Sylloge Inscriptionum 

Greecarum ^ 

(ed. 

W.Dittenber 

ger). 

i. 1-4 37, 

5Sf. 


Censorinus, De Die 
Natali, 2, 3 . 266 
Cicero, De Legibus, 11. 

X. 26 . . 391 

Curtins, Q., iii., iii. 9^ 
10 . . 320 

H i eronymus ( J erome), 
mAmosv.g^lO 320 


Plato, Laws, p, 906a 
419 

Phcedo, p. il3d- 
114f. . . 176 

Politicus, p. 269e, 270a 
419 

[Plato] Alkibiades L, 
p. 121e, 122a 

208, 424 
Plutarch, Isis arid Osi~ 
ris, c. 46 f. 

399-407 
Qiicest. Conv. iv. 5^ 400 
Porphyry, De Ahstin- 
entia, iv. I6 . 411 
Vita Plotini, 16 29 f. 

Vita Pythagorce, 41 

67, 391 


Sextus Empiricus, adtj. 
. Maihem,, ix. 19 


:-420' 

Sophocles, Oed:Tyran- 


nus, 387 428 

Strabo p. .5l2 100, 

368 

p. 513 . , 192 

p. 517 . . 192 

p. 520 . .192 

p. 529 . , 233 


P* ‘*^^4 
p. 724 
p. 732-5 
p. 732 f. 

p. 735 


. 192 

86, 233 f. 

407-10 
100, 190, 

394 
. 202 


p. 746 


409 f. 


Greek Inscriptions and Papyri 


Orientis Greed Incrip^ 
Hones Selectee (ed. 
W. Dittenberger), 
ii. 593-617 37, 

106-8 

(See Index IIL, s. vv, 

(c) Latin Authors 

Horace, Epistidw, ir. ii. 

187-9 . . 266 

Pliny, Nat, Hist., vii. 
15 . .91 

XXX. 6 216, 414, 

419, 424 
Tacitus, Annals, xi. 10 
233 


Antiochus, Gad- 
atas.) 

Oxyrdiynckus Papyri 
(ed. Grenfell and 
Hunt), i. p. 106 f. 

298 


Tacitus, Annals^ xv. 24 

419 

Vergil, Eclogues, iv. 

60-63 . . 91 f. 

ix. 53 . . 400 
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GENERAL 

M.B, — (i) In pp. 344-418 only the notes are indexed, not the translated texts. 
(2) Iranian words in italics follow the transliteration described on p. xvii. Words 
in itaiics not otherwise marked are Avestan. (3) Technical Avestan or Pahiavi 
terms are normally to be sought under their originals, a translation following in 
each case. (4) The order is that of the English alphabet, the additional signs 
being put where their rough equivalents stand. Thus 9 stands where e is, where 
khv^ etc. 


Aboriginal features of Magi, 19Sj, 
230. 

Acanthus, 203. 

AchWienfans : their religion^, 
39-60, 203, 217, 239. S94, 
432-4 ; history of the dynasty, 
88 f., 231 f. See tmder Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes, etc. 

Achaians, 233. 

acisia aim (worst existence), 172. 

a. manah (worst thought), 172. 

Agvinau (the Indian Dioscuri), 
Agvml (their sister), 115. 

add (Reward), 360, 380. 

Adarbaijan, 83. 

Adih/ds (Skt), 98 117, 240. 

Adonis, 191. 

(violence, wrath), 130, 202, 
_ 250-2, 337 f., 346 f., 350. 

Afnnakdn,4iS9„ j^eelndexll. i.(c). 

’A'yai9o§ Aat/xo)!/, 255, 265. 

Agni (Skt), 70, 200. 

Agriculture, 85, 87, 147. 

Agriculturists and nomads, 72, 
85, 142, 156, 374, 379- 

Ahiqar, 248. 

Ahriman, 425. See Aiigra 
Mainyu, 

ahu (lord), 160, 347. 

Ahuna Fairy a (Honover), i60f. 


ahura (lord) : = Skt amiraj an 

Aryan divine title, 31, 6 1, 150 ; 
applied to personified attri- 
butes of Deity, ix, 140, 
155, 169. 293, 351 f., 383; in- 
cluding in Gathas other than 
Amshaspands, 97 (121), 241 ; 
not applied to Spdnta Mainyu 
separately, 298 ; as a common 
noun, 347, 353, 374, 390; 
original of Asshur ? 31 £ 

Ahura Mazddh (Wise Lord) : still 
descriptive title in Gathas, 31, 
345 (see Ahura); forms of 
name, 422-4; ^‘^god of the 
Aiyans,” 32, 42, 60, 93, 1 19, 
184, 277, 301 ; conception 
older than Zarathushtra, ix, 
31 ; not elemental, 61, 95 ; his 
attributes, 95 £ ; as ethical 
deity compared with Vamna, 
245 ; compared with Yahweh, 
288-95 ; Light and Truth, 67, 
292, 391 ; Spirit, 292 £ ; Wis- 
dom, 290£ ; Creator of good, 
95, 121 £ (see DaBus ) ; and of 
physical evil, 291 ; ex nihilo, 
291 £ ; Judge of all, 166 ; his 
Holy Spirit,” 1 34 £, 299 £ ; 
the Amshaspands his attri- 
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biites^ 97> 293-8 ; as Father ’’ 
of ahuraSj IIS, 291, 298, 
417 ; in a triad with Asha and 
Vohumanahj> 112, 298 ; rela- 
tions with Amshaspands in 
Haptanghaitb 122, 413 ; in 
Later Avesta, 98 f. ; Waters 
his wives’" in unreformed 
Aryan cultus^ 122^ 413 ; three 
Amshaspands represent his 
nature, three his gifts, 114, | 
294 ; his Fravashi, 260, 262, 
275 ; pictures (of this ?), 414 ; 
relation to Zdrmn akarana, 133; 
as ^^Twin” of Angra Mainyu, 
132-7 ; relation to lesser divin- 
ities, 300 f. ; Conception popu- 
larised and adapted by Magi, 
322 ; Zev<5 ^Qpofidcf^rj? in Com* 
magene, IO6, 415. See Aura- 
niazdcij Assai'a Mazdk 
aifizaBa (future birth), 378. 
airyaman (brotherhood } — Vedic 
aryaman), 117, 355, 381, 390. 
Airy ana Vaejak, 86 . 
aka (manifest), 383, 386* 

Aka Mainyu (Bad Spirit), 126, 
1351, 138, 356. 

Maraiz (renewal ?), 378. 

Albiruni, 26 1. See Index II., 

ii(^). 

Alburz. See Hara hdrmaiU, 

110, 345, 401. 

Alexander, 2, 11, 22, 77, 106, 

1 09 4,1 1 a*??! 

Alkihiades /. ([Plato]), 77. See 
Index II. iii. {a). 

All Souls’ Day, 259- 
Almsgiving, 153, 289, 336. 
Al-SiraPs Arch, l65. 

Altars, 68. 

Amasis, 44, 215, 418. 

AmdrQtdt (Immortality), 100, 102, 
173 1, 219, 371, 401, 407. See 
Haurvatat and Ameretat, 
Armsa Spdnia (Immortal Holy 
ones), 145. See Amshaspands. 


Amestris, 57, ,128. , 

anirti (Skt — -drink .of immortal- 
ity), 179. ■ 

Amshaspands : first named col- 
lectively ill Haptanghaiti, ix, 

96, 121, 241 ; their Aryan 
germs, 73 £, 9.8, 114, 121; 
alleged connexion -with Baby- 
lon, 7 4, 240 f. ; as ahuras, see 
ahura ; individual names and 
characteristics, 110-5, 293-5; 
a part of divine hypostasis, ix, 

97, 293, 296-8 ; parallel ideas 
in Judaism and Christianity, 
293-8 ; alleged genesis in 
school of Philo, 10, 103; early 
non - Avestan evidence, 33, 
431-4 ; hardly known outside 
East in Achaemenian age, ix, 
32, 87 f., 104; number in- 
creased to seven, 31' 99:? 240 f., 
252, 339 ; parallels in Achse- 
menian Inscriptions, 50 f.,109; 
their order, 96, 1 1 0 f. ; and 
relative importance, 97, 112; 
relation to other ahiiras, 97, 
366 ; extent to wdiich they are 
personified, 97, 382 ; their 
material provinces, 98, 105, 

1 09 ; stereotyped epithets in 
LAv., 99 f- ; images of, in 
Cappadocia, 100-2 ; antiquity 
shown by corruption of names, 
100; are they found in Com- 
magene? IO6-8 ; too esoteric 
to be popular till adapted by 
Magi, ix, 87 f., 108-10, 220, 
322 ; filial relation to Mazdah, 
113; sex-distinction, 1 1 3 £, 
1 22 ; represent the nature and 
gifts of God, 114, 294; in- 
tended to supersede poly- 
theistic divinities, 72, 114 £; 
the most distinctive creation 
of Zarathushtra’s thought, 87 ; 
Magian dvriTExyot, 220, 401, 
407 ; interrelations within the 
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Hexadj SOO ; Plutarch’s names 
for them^ 401 ; in Cappadocian 
■'.'Calendar,' 431-4. ' 

Anadatus^ 101^ 108. 

anayray raoca (lights without be- 
ginning), 172. 

Anahita (Avdc-Tts) : her name, 
2%38 £, 428 ; Semitic origin, 66, 
238 f., 394; epoch of intro- 
duction, 22, 239 f ; name mis- 
taken in Herodotus, 66, 238, 
394 ; relations with Mithra, 
66, 238 f. ; in a triad with him 
and Auramazda, 32, 78, 239 ; 
iconic form, 68, 78, 240; 
attributes, sacrifices, 58, 129; 
relations with Ishtar, 63 ; a 
river-genius, 66, 239 £ ; associ- 
ated with ^^Omanus,” 100; 
replaces Apqm Napat, 105 ; 
and the twin Amshaspands, 
114£, 240, 27 ; and fravashis, 
271 £ ; significant absence in 
Commagene, 108; and in 
Cappadocian Calendar, 432 ; 
gives name to planet Venus, 
211,-— etc. 

andpdi'aOa (without atonement), 
203. 

Ancestor-spirits, 74, 150, 245, 
256, 262, 264 £, 270, 324. 
See FravaB, 

Angel. 6'^^ Amshaspands, Yazata^ 
Double. 

Angelology of Parsism and Juda- 
ism, xii, 302 £, 323. 

Angels of communities, 274, 325. 

angra (enemy), 137, 368, 370, 

Angra Mainyu (Ahriman, 
Apct/xavtos) : meaning of name, 
136; occurrence in Old 
Persian, 49, 136; single oc- 
currence in Gathas, x, 135-7, 
370 ; made into a proper name 
by Magi, 1 S6 ; his relations 
with Spduta Mainyu, 134 £ ; 
with Ahura Mazdah, 132-4; 


attributes in Magian system, 
220j 305, 403 ; an ineffectual 
angeC’ of Darkness, 330; 
relations with Druj^ 
Drauga, 49 ; absence from 
Achsemenian religious system, 
55 £ ; unknown to Herodotus, 
59; conceived as a deity 
dwelling underground, 95, 
128 £; never propitiated in 
Parsism, 128; but received 
, sacrifice from Magians, 127; 
and Mithraists, 129 £, 406; 
represented by Hades in 
Greek, 129, 405; in the 
spiritual world answers to AU 
Dakdka in corporeal, 147, 292 ; 
his ultimate destiny, 157, 403 ; 
epithet pouru'mahrka^ 1 32, 1 77 ; 
represented by Nergal in 
Assyrian, 188; resemblances 
to the Satan, 30-6 ; was there 
connexion ? xii, 325 £ ; me- 
chanical dualism of Magi, 201, 
211, 214; compared with 

Aeshma, 251 ; author of physi- 
cal evil, 253 ; compared with 
Chinese Yin, 304 ; the millen- 
nia of conflict, 403; shadows 
in his province, 405 ; forms of 
his name in O.P. and Greek, 
425 £,— etc. 

Animals’ souls (or Fravashis) 
adored, 262. 

Animism, 202, 262, 

Annihilation of Evil, 157, 289, 
312. 

Ansan, 45, 89. 

Anthesteria, 263. 

Anthropomorphism, 96, 113. 

Antiochus of Commagene, 37, 
106, 119, 285, 320, 414, 427. 

Anti-Parsic polemic alleged, in 
II Isaiah, 221 ; in Tohit, 249, 
253. 

Antiquity of Gathas, etc. See 
Date. 
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dvr[r€)(yot^ 51, 133, Sll^ 220, 401, 
407, 417, 436. 

Antitheses of Magianism, 178, 
201, 219 f., 290, 401 f.; com- 
pared with one in Judaism, 
292 ; and in Paul, 293. 

Anunnaki (Assyr.), 31, 422. 

aoj (speak), 384. 

ao^o namana yasna (with worship 
invoking the name), 203, 394, 
417. 

a^p (water), 433. 

Apam Napat (child of the Waters), 
f04f., 435. 

Apaosa, 26, 210, 281, 417. 

Apocalyptic, xii, 154f., 214, 288, 
326-8, 404. 

Apollo, 53 f., 107, 199. 

Apotheosis of Zarathushtra, 22, 
49, 78, 142, 302. 

Arabs, 394. 

Arachosia. See Ilaray;^aitu 

Aramaic, 400. 

Aramaiti (Piety, Devotion), 10, 
74^ 97-100, 104 f., 112, 114 f., 
118, 145, 163, 280, 290 f., 
294, 350, 352 f., 360, 366, 
377 f., 382, 393, 401, 413, 433. 
See Amshaspands. 

Archilochus, 27. 

Arda Viraf, 180, 315. 

Ardashir, 11, 30. 

Ardvl Snra, 238 f. 

76, 406, 420, 425. 
See Angra Mainyu. 

Ares, 107. 

ari (Indo - Iranian = excellent), 
183 f. 

Ariani, 86, 233. 

185, 228. 

Aristobulus, 192, 

Aristotle, 77, 208, 405, 410, 415, 
418, 420 f., 425. See Index 
II., hi. (a). 

miya (O.P.), 184, 229. See ary a. 
Apt^avroc, 60, 93, 183 f., 187, 
229 f., 232, 277, 429. 


Arjataspa^ 374' , 

Armenian, 435. . . 

Arrian, 320. 

Arsacides, 28f., 216, 227, 233, 
318, 416, 435. 

af'Md (uprightness), 5 1 . 

Artachsees, 203, 233. 

Artaxerxes {Artax^a0^'a\ etymol- 
ogy of, 109. See Longimanus, 
Mnemon, Ochus. 

Artisans, 117. 

ary a (Skt; Av.airya^ O.F, ariya; 
noble), 4, 75, 93, 1 84, 228. 
^‘^God of the Aryans,’’ under 
Akura Masdak. 

aryaman (Vedic, see airyaman\ 
117, 355. 

Aryan, historical meaning of, 4 f, 
32, 60,75, 93, 183 f, 229. 

— words and concepts de- 
rived from Aryan peiiodj ix, 
4-7, 10, 14, 20 f, 26, 32, 45, 
61, 70f., 73 f, 98f., 110, 112, 
114, 116-8, 120 f, 132, 138 f, 
143, 165, 181, 187, 191-3, 196, 
212-4, 216 f., 221, 228 f., 231- 
5, 245, 314, 333, 393, 402, 
423, 435, etc. 

Asa (Right, Truth), 51, 73 f, 
96 £, 99, 102, 104-14, 121, 
131, 134, 140, 146, 151, 155 f., 
159, 161, 166, 171 f, 174, 245, 
256,261,264, 275, 293, 298, 

344, 347, 379, 390, 401, 433. 
See Amshaspands. 

(righteous), 146, I60. 
si (Destiny), 114, 169, 352, 360, 
363, 379,390. 

Asiatic origin of Indo-Europeans, 
244. 

’Acr/xo3atos, Acr/xoSavs, Aff-pt<o8a-us, 
250 £ See Aesma, 

asnqm uysan (? — see note), 373, 
384. 

Assara Mazcis (Assyr.), 31 £, 98, 
241, 243, 252, 422-4. See 
Ahura Mazdak. 
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Asshur^ S2, 

Assyrian borrowing from Iran/ 
31 £,48. 

•— language, 42, 230, 423, 428, 
430. Babylonian. 

<3^^ (bone), 1 63, 179» 
astodan (ossuaries), 334. 

Astral Mythology, 236 f. 
Astrology, xi, 87, 201, 209-11, 
237, 281, 283. 

Astronomical data, 23 £, 26, 
90. 

^Aa-rpodyrri^y 77, 201, 415, 426. 
astmnt (corporeal), and mainyam 
(spiritual), antithesis of, 147, 

168,291. 

Astvat'dr9ta, 159. 

Astyages, 187, 197, 232. 

Asura (Aryan or Indian), 61, 150. 
Atar {Tire\ 70, 97, 104, 172 £, 
"224, 302, 408, 433. See Fire. 
Athanasian Creed, 297. 

Atharva Veda, 352. 

Athena, 113. 

dOravaUj aOaurvan (Skt diharvan), 
76, 116-8, 194, 354, 359, 385. 
Atonement, 152. 

Atossa, 43. See Hutaosd, 
atrium (Lat.), 70, 302. 

Attributes of God, 95 f. See 
Amshaspands. 

Auramasda^ 32, 48, 50 £, 59 £, 
78, 184, 195, 422, 433. See 
Ahura Mazdak, 

Aurvat'aspa (Lohrasp)^ 102,427. 
avat>kdna (consummation), 359- 
Avesta: discovery of, 8, $6; 
name, 8, 41 1 ; matter preserved 
in Pahlavi Books, 34; antiquity 
of, see Date; destruction in 
Alexander s invasion, 11; pros- 
ody of, 13f. ; influence on the 
West, 227 £ ; contrast of cultus 
with the Achaemenian, 32 ; 
word of its dialect found early 
in Cappadocia, 434. See Gatha, 
Later Avesta. 


dyadmd (O.P., sanctuaries), 52, 
195£,391. 

ayah ysnsta (molten metal), 98, 
157 £, 242, 302, 312, 328, 350, 
356, 361, 385, 403. 

(serpent), 130. 

Azi Dahdka (Zokak\ 70, 147, 245, 
307, 326, 333, 338, 


Baalim, 307. 

Babylon, 42, 245, 319 £ See 
Assyrian and Babylonian. 

Babylonian: gods, 41, 63, 199j, 
210, 213; language, 42, 52 £, 
55; influence alleged on Iran, 
xi, 65 £, 86 £, 98 £, 237-43 ; 
on primitive Aryan, 65, 74, 
244 f. ; on Magian religion, 99^ 
188, 212 £, 220, 236 £, 394, 
403, 405 £ 

Bactria, ix, 24, 46, 83 £, 90, 
192,234, 304. 

Badagas, 193. 

Baga (O.P., deity), 51 £, 239, 
300, 339, 352, 432. 

Balkh, 89. 

Bantu, 222-5. 

baodah (consciousness), 179;» 257, 

259. 

Bardaisan, 315. 

Bardiya, 194£ 

hardsman (harsom), vi, 68, 1 90, 1 98, 
408 £ 

harhis-hardzis (grass carpet), 6 8, 
198, 394, 408. 

Basil, 33. 

jBacrtXiJtot, ^€Ot, 108, 274. 

Basilides, 292, 320. 

Bawri (see Babylon), 245. 

Behistan Insciiptions, £1, 34 £, 
51 £, 55, 68, 73, 131, 185, 
194-6, 229 £, 269, 431 £, al. 
See Index II, i. (c). 

Bel, 119. 

I Bdndva^ 354, 380, 383. 

I Berosus, 77 £, 133, 239 £, 242 £ 
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Bilateral, symmetry ” of Magi- 
anism, 126. 

Bird-form of FravashiSj, 260 j of 
the Glory,” 276. 

Birds : of good or evil creation, 
253, S9S, 400 ; corpse-eating, 

192. 

Birth, Fravashis promoting, 266, 
270. 

Birth of Saoshyant, 159 h 
Birthday of the Sun,’M81. 
Blood-shedding, 408 f. 

Body, resurrection of, l63 f., 350. 
Boghaz keui, 5-7, 26, 115, 139, 
235, 423. 

Books, Magi said to have no, 33. 
Boundless Time. See Zdrvan, 
brahman (Skt, Prayer), 417. 
Brahmans, 194. 

Branch to the nose, 189- 
Bridge. See Cinvat'pdratu. 
Brotherhood, 117. 

Buddhism, 28 f., 115, 130. 
brdti (demon), 130. 

Bull-slayer (Mithra), 72, 129. 
buna (see note), 389- 
Bundahish, 26 f., 89^ 130, 213, 
251, 272, 305,310, 326-8, 395, 
416, 432-7. See Index II. 
i. (d). 

Bimyoro, 222, 225. 

Burial, l63, 193, 202, 217, 249, 
350. 

Burning dead, 193, 217. 

Burying alive, 57, 128 f., 215. 
Bmyasta (Sloth), 1 53. 

Byron, 165. 

Calendar: Cappadocian, 3 3, 103 £, 
108, 430-7 ; Persian, 48, 50, 
105, 43 if. 

Cambyses, 43-5, 53, 186, 194 f., 
204, 207, 21 5-7, 231, 247, 418. 
Camel, 82, 409. 

Cancer (Zodiac), 27, 436 f. 
Canon, 289* 

Canton, William, 255. 


Cappadocia, 68,. 100, ' 105 £, 1 19, 
138, 368,, 401, 431.' See 

Calendar. 

Caspii, 19^. 

Castes, 117, 183, 388. , \ 

Qatapatha Brahmana, 313. 

Cattle and Vohumanah, 101, 105, 
109, 348, 353, 377. 

Cedrenus, 41 6. 

Cephisodorus, implication of 
name, 272. 

Chaldseans, 63, 187, 210, 304, 
319, 431. 

Charioteers (caste), 1 1 8. 

Chess, 401 f. 

Chinese religion, 303. 

Choice, 134, 137. 

Chorasmia (X^dinaam), 86. 

Christmas, date of, 181. 

Chronology. See Date. 

Chrysostom, 283 f. « - 

Chthonian cultus, 57, 95, 128 £, 
132. 

Cinvantj cinvatysretu (Separator, 
Bridge of S.), 143, 158, 164- 7^ 
169 £, 289. 311, 333, 361. 

Cistiy 397. See Wisdom. 

Cithrafarnak (Ti<T€racj>€pv7}<s)f 277. 

Cities of Refuge, 111. 

Clan gods, 51, 53, 93, 108, 274. 

Classical evidence, 36, 39, 183, 
202, 205, 207. See Index II., 
iii. 

Cleansing Vohumanah, 101. 

Clearchus of Soli, 418. 

Cleitarchus, 77. 

^loka (Skt, metre), 13. 

Cock, 219. 

Co-eternity of good and evil, 
305. 

Coincidence of unrelated words, 
244. 

Commagene, 60, 106f. See 

Antiochus. 

Communities, Fravashis of, 266, 

I 274. 

I Comparative method, 7 £, S9* 
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Conflict of Mazda- and Daeva- 
worsliip, 141 ; of Aliura and 
Angra, 40S £ 

Consanguineous marriage. See 
Khveiuk-das. 

Consummation. 

Cantracts. See miOra, 

Corporeal and spiritual, 147, 168, 
$91^ 346, 414. See Dualism. 

Corpse-bearer, 193, 383. 

Corpse-cake, 334. 

Corpse-fiend, 333. 

Corpses : pollution of, 164, 1 78, 
215, 411 ; dogs and birds 
devouring, see Dakhma and 
Dogs. 

Cosmic Egg, 402 £ 

Counter-reformation, ixf., 119 £5 
182, 202. 

Ccjusins, jaiarriage of, 249 £ 

Cow, pregnant, S67, 382, 385. 

Creation ex nihilo^ 291. 

Creator, 52, 95, 121 £, 125 £, 291, 
434. 

Creed, Parsi, 289. 

Croesus, 418. 

Cruelty to (Ahuryan) animals, 
153. 

Ctesias, 72, 186, 232, 427. 

Cuneiform writing, 35. 

Curtius, Quintus, 319 £ See 
Index IL, iii. (0). 

Cyaxares, 232. 

, Cylinder inscription of Cyrus, 
41 £, 45, 53, 231. 

C^ropcedia^ 42. 

Cyrus the Great, 27, 40 £, 45, 
53, 88 £, 210, 230-2, 247, 418. 

Cyrus the Younger, 41. 

Dama (Self), xii, l62f., l7l, 
179. 263-5, 278, 310, 353, 368. 

Damd (Religion), 265, 368, 432. 

Daeva (demon): relation to 
Indian deva^ 140, 150, 213; 
and Ind.-Eur. "^deivos (Gen, 
Lith,, Lat., etc.), 138, 150; 


cause of the degradation of 
name, 141 £, 150, 307 ; gods 
of nomad cattle-raiders, 138, 
350 ; Gathie doctrine of their 
Fall, X, 137 f.,307,350 ; Mithra 
as their chief, 140 £, 149 ; De- 
ceivers of primeval man, 148 £, 
307. 

daevayasna (D^xera-worship), 72, 
83, 95, 118, 129, 141 £, 156. 

daevd’zusta (pleasing to Daevas), 
356. 

da/iyu (province), 389. 

"^daivas (Aryan and early Iranian, 
see daeva)j 60, 122, 150, 247. 

Dakhma (^Hower of silence'"): 
Magian custom, xi, 203 £ ; 
purpose, 215; parallels in 
other tribes, ancient, 192 £ ; 
and modern, 223 £ ; contrasted 
with Zarathushtra's teaching, 
164 ; and Persian usage, l63, 
202 £, 398; Greek view of, 
223, 414 ; modern view, 205 ; 
rules affecting, 202 £, 333 ; lies 
behind the Tobit story, 203, 
249 £ ; function of the dog's 
glance,' ’ see Sag-did, 

Damddt Nasky 327. 

Daniel, 274, 325. 

dardga (long) = eternal, 174, 359, 
36^4. 

Darius L, viii, 27 £, 37, 40 £, 
44-56, 131, 136, 187, 194-6, 
260, 427, 431-3, al 

Darius 1 1., 56. 

Darkness : created by Mazdah, 
95, 29 1 ; characteristic of hell, 
172. 

Dastur, 374. 

Date: of Ind.-Eur. separation, 
5 ; of Aryan period, 6 f. ; of 
hypothetic Germanic migra- 
tion S.E., 26 ; of Gathas and 
Zarathushtra, viii, 8-22, 87, 
103 £, 412 ; of Yashts, viii, 22, 
78, 240; of Vendidad, etc., 
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viii^ 198, 204; of Bundahish, 
26f. ; of Zoroastrianism in 
Persia, 75 £, 90 ; of Pei-sian 
Calendar, 103, 431-3 ; (pre- 
dicted) of Saoshyant, 310. 

DaOus (Creator), 95, 104, 434. 

David, 54. 

Dead language : alleged com- 
position of Gatlias in, 12, 102 ; 
Sassanian interpolations in, 34, 

Demon, 68, 77, 189, 208, 415, 
426. 

Deioces, 231 £, 269. 

"^Deivos (Ind. - Eur., heavenly 
ones), ix, 74, 138, 150, 225. 
See *Daivds. 

deluhmm (Lat.), 408. 

Democritus, 420. 

Demonology, Parsi- Jewish, 325 £ 

ddTog'paiti (house-lord), 372. 

Deo Arimanio, 128, 399^ 406. 

Destiny of Evil, 1 25. 

devdjusta (Skt, pleasing to deva\ 

issV 

Differences, more significant than 
resemblances, 307. 

Differentiation within Godhead, 

298 . 

Dimavend, Mt, 338. 

Din Mazday amis 

Dlnkarty xiv, 257, ^15. See 
Index II., i, (d), 

Diogenes Laertius, 77, 114, 410- 

21 , 

Dioscuri, 115. 

Dius Fidius, 63 £, 140. 

Divination, 189£, 195, 199^ 225, 
414, 421. 

*Diyaiis (O.P., Zeus), ix, 43, 60 £, 
391 £ 

Doctrine of Evil, 125-53, 303- 
12; of God, 93-97, 290-302; 
of Immortality and Retribu- 
tion, 154-81. 

Dog-days, 210. 

Dogs, 192, 202, 250, 253. See 
Sag-did, 


Double '(^DoppeigdngerX 92," 108, 
248, 254 £,'264, 26^ 324. 
Douris, 72. 

Di-angiana., 90. 

drattga (O.P., Lie), 49, 131, 136, 
359, 425. 

Dreams. See Oneiromancy. 
Drsgvant (liar, heretic), 131, 134, 
146, 344, 347, 356. 
dro?t. See Corpse-cake. 

Drought, 51, 210. 

druh (Skt, fiend), 131, 425. 

Druids, 33. 

Dnij (the Lie) x, 49, 51, 110£, 
126, 131, 134, 136, 138, 156, 
l60, 201, 304, 336, 351, 389, 
425 £ 

drujo’nmdna (House of the Lie, 
hell), 157, 172. 

Drunkenness, 71 £, 140^ 396. ^ 
Dualism : definition of, 125 ; how 
far attributable to Zarathush- 
tra, 126, 155; to the Magi, 
201, 220 £, 322, 420 ; Baby- 
lonian and other dualisms, 
220 ; attributed by Bousset to 
Parsism and Judaism, 288 ; in 
Plutarch's account, 406 ; Alter- 
native dualism of Corporeal 
and Spiritual, 147, 292, 364. 
Dughdova, 82. 

Duodecimal numeral system, 244, 
duraosa (averter of Death), 71, 
358. 

Duration of future rewards and 
punishment, 1 73 £ 
dusipam (O.P.), duzpfmpa (Av. = 
Drought), 51, 130. 
duzdmhd (unintelligent), 137. 
Dvandva duals, 6l, 114, 352, 
372. 

^Dpeus (Ind.-Eur., Sky), 138, 
391-3. 

Earth, 10, 57, 121, l63£, 203, 
215, 217, 291, 350, 378, 393, a/. 
See Aramaiti. 
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Eastern Iran as home of Gathas, 
89, 110, 131, S46. 

Eastward position in cultus, 

l9Sy 

Eclipse, solar, 1 99. 

Ego, Sfte daena, 

Egyptian influence, 68, 243, 396, 

:43i., 

A* (Negro= soul), 268. 

’EK7n;p(j!>crt$, 242, 303. 

Elam, 44, 230-3, 238. 

Elamite. >SeeSusian. 

Elemental character of Mazdah, 
6l, 95; of Mithra, 62; of 
Varuna, 64, 95 ; of Magian 
worship, 413; provinces of 
Amshaspands, 98, 109. 

Elephantine papyri, 55, 73. 

Elisha, 54. 

Empedocles, 404, 414. 

Ehdogailiy, 223. 

Enoch, Book of, 327 f. 

Ephorus, 411. 

Equality of merits and demerits. 
See Hamistakdn, 

Ereksha, 436. 

Eschatology : of Zarathushtra, 
154-181, 308-14, 405 ; of the 
Magi, 177 f., 252 f., 405. 

Esoteric note of Gathas, 60, 87, 
108, 110, 118, 322 f. 

Eternal punishment, 1 57 f., 1 73 f., 
312; rew'ard, 174. 

Ethical side of Mithra, 63 f., 
139; and elemental deities, 
244 f. 

Ethnology of Aryans, 5, 26, 
232 f, ; of Scyths, 200 ; of 
Magi, 213 f., 225, 228, 235 ; 
of Media, 229-35. 

Etymology of ZaraOuBra^ 81, 
426 ; of other Gathic names, 
82; of Magu, 183, 429; of 
JravaB, 268 f. 

Eudemus, 417. 

€vBoK[a and Vohumanah, 294. 

Eudoxus, 415, 424. 


cyXa/Scia and Aramaiti, 294. 

ojvoia ti'anslating vohumanah^ 111, 

■ 401. 

evvofxia translating 111, 

401. 

Evil, ignored in Haptanghaiti, 
122. See Angra^ Eruj, etc. 

Expiation, 152. 

External Soul, xi, 224, 267, 276, 
324. 

Ezekiel, 189 f., 303. Index 

Eznik, 33, 133. 

Ezra, 41, 43. 

Fall of the angels, 307, 350. 

Fall-story, Iranian, x, 74, 137, 
148-50, 307. 

Falsehood. See Druj, 

farnah (O.P. g.v.), 

275, 277. 

Farvardig5,n, 257, 263. 

Fate, isk 

Feast of the Dead, 258, 261-3. 

Ferghana, 85. 

Fides^ 64. 

Firdausi, 35, 89, 149 f., 339. 

Fire : as messenger to the gods, 
68, 394 ; Iranian and Indian 
connotations, 69 f. ; profaned 
by Cambyses, 44, 215, 418; 
and Cyrus, 418; department 
of Asha, 109; as an Ahura, 
97, 121, 393; ^^son" of 
Mazdah, 97 ; offended by 
Keresaspa, 176; Magian cult 
of, 200 ; end of world by, 242, 
303; Yahweh’s and Ahura s 
compared, 302 f.; name of a 
month, 432. 

Firmament, 66. 

First man, 148. 

Five divisions of human person- 
ality, 256 f. 

Fixed epithets of Amshaspands, 
99 f. 

Fomalhaut, 23 £, 281. 
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Food: of heaven, 179> 311 ; of 
hell, 172, 180, 312, 354, 382. 
Founded’* religions, 3, 299- 
Four world^ages, 243, 403 f. 
Foui'-eyed dog, 333. 

Fourteen, 128. 
fraeka (?), 381. 

Frangrasyan (Afrasiab), 276, 
374. 

Frankincense and myrrh, 285, 
330. 

Frashaoshtra, 81 f., 346, 426, al, 
Fraso'kdwti (Renovation), 158, 
163, 310, 350, 363, S65, 369. 
Frmak^ xi f., 254-285 ; sculp- 
tured at Behistan ? 68 ; and 
on monument of Antiochus.^ 
106; animistic side of con- 
ception, 98 ; worshipped in 
Commagene, 108; disowned 
by Zarathushtra, l62 ; a 
parallel in Uganda, 224 ; use 
in the folk-story behind Tohit, 
248 ; guarding seed of Zara- 
thushtra, 310 ; compared with 
angels/’ 324 f.; compared 
viith. G^sur varies 4t6\ explain- 
ing names Zamolxis and 
Diaixis, 392 ; existing in first 
world-age, 403 ; known to 
Democritus } 420 ; name first 
month, 432. 

Fruit of the vine,** 179, 311. 
Fryana, 197, 374. 
fs9ratu (Reward), 360. 

Funeral customs, l63, 193, 200, 
202, 249. See Dakhma, 

Gadatas, 37, 53 f. 
gaeOa (people), l63, 365. 
Gdhdnbdrs (six chief feasts), 258, 
gmij (Pahl, treasury), l62, 382. 
gaomaeza, gomes (urine of cattle), 
221-3, 334. 

Gaotema (? = Gautama), 28, 115. 
Garo ddmana (nmdna) (Paradise), 
144, 170, 328, 402. 


Gatha' days, 257. 

Gatiias : age of, 8-22 {see Date) ; 
compared with Beliistan In- 
scription, ' 48 ; use under later 
priests, '153, 218; contrasted' 
with V endidad, 222. See Zara- .■ 
thuslitra. 

Gatlilc dialect : dead by a.d., 13 ; 
accurate preservation, 1 5 ; re- 
lation to Vedic, 19 ; adaptation 
of names to Old Persian, 77, 
422 £; perhaps spoken in what 
is now Saistan, 89 ; in a country 
removed from that of Later 
Avesta, 90; two- word titles 
fused in O.P., Cappadocian, 
and Indo-Scythian, 109 £; em- 
ployed in Haptanghaiti, 120; 
not spoken in Acliaemenian 
Media, 230; etc. 

Gaumata, x, 44, 52 f., IS6, 194- 
7, 231, 395, at. 

gaya (life), 163, 308. 

Genesis and the Gathas, ISO, 
307 f. 

Genius and z«w,o, xii, 255, 265 f. 

German migration, 5, 26, 85. 

Germanic myths, 71, 165, 262. 

Gdus iasa7i (Ox-Creator), 97, 121, 
303, 347, 374, 377, 385, 

Gms tirvan (Ox-Soul), 97, 121, 
303, 346 f. 

Gnostics, 30, 213. 

Godkdr (Ox-Seed), 213, 326. 

God, Zarathushtra*s doctrine of. 
See Doctrine. 

^^God of Aryans.” See Ahura 
Mazdah. 

God of heaven,’’ 43. 

Goethe, 255. 

yorjriK'^^ 415, 428. 

Gothic, 429. 

Grammar in LAv., 34. 

Grass carpet. See bar^kis, 

“ Grateful dead,” 248, 339* 

Great Bear, 23 £, 278, 281. 

Great Bundahish, 209,^56 f.,405 f. 
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Greece and BabyloH;, 236. 

Greek and Persian dualism, 148. 

Greek : influence alleged, l67, 
414 ; knowledge of Magi, 123 ; 
philosophy in contact with 
Magianism, 404, 419 ; religion, 
245 1 rendering of Amesha 
names. Ill, 401. 

Grehma, 354-7, 380, 383, 385. 

Guardian angel, xii, 255, 266- 

70, 278. 

Guide over Bridge, 1 67. 

Hades- Ahriman, 77, 127 f., 132, 
399, 405. 

Hadhokht Nask, l63. 

Haecataspa, 375, 388. 

Haetumant (Saistan), 209. 

(O.P., horde), 51. 

Hair and nails, 152. 

Hd)(ama7^s^ 1 09 . 

haxt Q), 389. 

HamaspaB^naedaya^ 257. 

Hamistakdn, 141, l62, 170, 175- 
7, 311, 358, 378. 

H^m Cm, Lake, 84. 

Hand, Pointing of, l69, 36 1. 

Haoma: Aryan antiquity, 71, 
180; ignored by Herodotus, 

71, 394 ; original character, 
7 1 ; attitude of Zarathushtra to, 
X, 71, 357, 379; us a Daeva 
of intoxication, 7 1 f, ; epithet 
durao^a, 71 f., 358 ; association 
with Mithra, 72 ; patron of 
nomad cattle - raiders, 72 ; 
change in post-Gathic period, 
72 f. ; appears in Haptanghaiti, 
121; in Magian libations to 
Ahriman, 128, 400; in myth 
of Zarathushtra’ s birth, 275 ; 
as Omomi in Plutarch, 400 ; 
JET. Mazdadaia^ 417; significant 
absence from Darius’s Calen- 
dar, 432. 

Haptanghaiti, Gatha ; prose, but 
Gathic dialect, 20 ; relative 


antiquity, 20 £ , 1 2 0 ; repre- 
sents pre-reformation Iranian, 
55, 120 £, 393 ; closest to 
Veda, 89, 413; virtually 

ignores Zarathushtra, 21, 49, 
120; suggests propaganda 
from far,” 88, 1 1 6 £ ; first 
names Amshaspands collect- 
ively, 96, 98, 1^1 ; still keeps 
Asha first, 1 10, 121 ; compared 
with standpoint of Behistan, 
121 £ ; ignores the doctrine of 
Evil, 1 22 ; makes Amesha sons 
and daughters of Ahura, 122 ; 
has worship of Fravashis, 264 ; 
an illusory parallel for Ys 51^^, 
387 ; names Aramaiti once, 
Haurvatat andAmeretatnever, 
401. 

Hapto'iringa, See Great Bear. 

Hard hdrdzaitl^ 1 65, 214. 

Haraiva, 228. 

Harax^aiti (Arachosia), 24, 203. 

Harri, 5. 

Haumadata, Haumavarka, 73. 

Haurvatat, 51, 295. See below. 

Haurvatat and Ameretat, 74, 97, 
104, 113-5, 155, 240, 257, 
271, 294, 360, 363, 385, 401, 
433. See Amshaspands. 

kdvana (pestle), 400. 

^^He that knows” (mdus)^ 118, 
352, 378. 

Heart, liver and gall, 338 £ 

Hearth fire, 70, 302. 

Heaven and Earth, 74, 95. 

Heaven the garment” of Maz- 
dah, 61, 280. 

Heavenly Ones. See ^ Heims. 

Hecatseus, 417. 

Hedgehog, 219, 400. 

Helen, 115. 

Heliacal rising of Sirius, 25, 27, 

210 . 

Hell, 172-4, al. See Eternal, 
Hrujd'nmdna, Retribution. 

Heptad. See Six. 
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Heracles/ 107. \ ' 

Heraclitus, 420. 

Hermes, 107. 

Hermippus, SS, 413, 415, 424. 
Hermodonis, 411, 415, 427. 
Herodotus, ix, 36 f., 46, 59 f-, 73, 
75 £, 195-7, 232, 427 f. See 
Index II., iii. («). 

Heroes, 108. 

Hesy chins, 392, 410. 

Hexad. See Six,' 

Hillel, 336. 

Hipparchus, 237. 
kh'pus Mid. hircus^ 

Flistorical reality of Zarathushtra, 

8£,8Gf. 

Hittites, 6. 

Holiness, Pars! and Jewish, 299. 
Holy Spirit. See Spdnta Mainyti, 
Homer, 219:? 232. 

Honover Fairy a), l 60 f., 

417. 

(Skt, = Av. zaotar)y 11 6 . 
Houris, l65£ 

House : of Song, see Garo'- 
nmana ; of the Lie, see Drujo'^ 
nmana. 

hudcLnho (understanding), 137. 
huiti (artisan), 117. 
humata^ kuy^a^ Jmarsia. See 
Thought. 

hurmrdti (evayyiXiov)^ 353, 
kmisl (Goth.), 145. 
kunzi (son, of Ahriman*s creation), 
385. 

Husbandmen (caste), 117. 
Hutaosa, 43, 47, 88, 206 . 
Huvishka, 13, 102. 

Hvogva, 82, 375. 

Hvovi, 82, 92, 387. 

Hypostases, 289. 

Hystaspes. See Vishtaspa. 

Ideas, Platonic, 401. 

Igzgi (Assyr.), 31, 98, 241, 252, 
422. 

Ignis, 70, 


Ignorance, attribute of Ahriman, 
290,,305,:403. ■ 

Images, 67, 78, 100 £, 240, 391, 
396, 409, 413. , ' 

Immorality, ritual, 72. 
Immortality, 71 .£, 149, 227, 
,252 £, 322, 329, 407. See 
Ameretat. 

Incarnation, 297 ; of, Fravashis, 
273.' ' 

Incest. See Kkvetuk-das, ■ 

' Independence of Aiigra, 125 £ 
India : and Boghaz-keui, 6 ; the 
Tir Yaslit, 25 ; as' a , home of 
asceticism, 146 ;. s,hows Aryan 
features less than Iran does, 69 . 
Indo-European, 4 £, 74, 158, 165, 
■179.,T93,'24,4, 262,'2'65. 
Indo-Scythian coins, 37, 100, 
102, 435. ':See Kanishka. 
Indra, 6, 115, 139, 244,'*’ 427.' 
Industry, 153. 

Infinite number, 28 1 , 310. 
Intercalary days, 257, 262 £, 431 , 
j 'Intoxicant, 71 £,. 358. '' ■ 

Iran : the name, 4 ; modern name 
of Persia, 58 ; ethnography, 5, 
28, 45, 200, 235 ; primitive re- 
ligion and folk-lore, 69 , 130, 
148 £, 183, 198, 239, 247, 265, 
307 ; language characteristics, 
6, 26 , 235, 423 ; geography and 
climate, 25 ; contrast of East 
and West, 33. 

Ishatvastra, 82, 388. 

Ishtar, 212, 239, 393 £ 
Ishtar-Siduri, 113. 

Islam boiTowing from Iran, l65. 
Israel, Judaism. 

Israel, Northern, 247, 318. 
lUi (acquisition ?), 372. 
iuno (genius of women), 266 . 
luppiter, 63 , 392 , 424. 
zBd (?), 382. 

Jamaspa, 82, I 66 , 375, 381,426. 
jatara (?), 379. 
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Job, Book of, $05, . 

Judaism : alleged mfluence on 
Zoroastrianism, 11,298, 31 5, 
317, 404 f. ; compared in detail 
with religion of Gathas, 286- 
312; and later Parsism, 3 1 2-6 ; 
alleged borrowing from Par- 
sism : views of Bousset, 288 f., 
319“Sl; Clemen, 214, 318, 
327 f. ; Boklen, 3 ; not favoured 
by Iranian specialists, 317 ; 
time and place of contact, 318- 
21 ; nature of Parsism when 
in contact, 322 f. ; angelology, 
323 f. ; fravashi, 324 f. ; demon- 
ology, 306, 325 f.; apocalyptic, 
303, 326-31, 3921; immor- 
tality, 329 ; general considera- 
tions, 308, 317, 329-31 ; virgin 
birth, 310; Zarathushtra’s own 
teaching practically excluded, 
321 ; assertion reported by 
Diogenes, 418. 

Judge : Zarathushtra, 1 1 8, l68 f. ; 
Ahura, 166-9- 

Judgement, 166-70, 242. See 
Cinvant. 

Jupiter (planet), 211, 213. 

Ka, 254. 

Kanishka, 13, 102, 427. 

Kara (mythological Fish), 211. 

Karapan, 140, 174, 357, 379- 

Karduchi (Kurds), 235. 

Karhar (seventh of earth), 42, 
138, 276. 

Kqsaoya^ Lake, 89^ 123, 278, 310. 

Kassite, 422 f. 

Kavi, 83, 174, 357, 375. 

Kayanians, 56, 89- 

K9hrp (body), 163. 

Keresaspa, 176, 278, 406. 

Khorassan, 85, 234. 

Khshathra (Vairya), 13, 50, 74, 
97-100, 104 f., 111-14, 155 f.> 
l68, 294, 300, 344, 355, 401, 
433, al. See Amshaspands. 


XsayaOiya (O.P., King), 41, 45 £, 
^52, 89- 

Xsmdvant (one like you), 359, S6i, 
367, 374, 381. 

)^aMu (clan), 117, 355, 373, 379, 
381, 388. 

)^afnd (in vision), 132, 210, 349- 
y^ardnah (Glory), xii, 149, 275-7, 
283 f., 307. 

'^dOra (bliss), 364. 

Khvetuk-das {^aetvadaOuy next- 
of-kin marriage), xi, 205 f., 
223, 249, 322, 371, 413 f. 
Kingdom. See Khshathra. 

Kingly Glory.’' See •)^aTdnah. 
Killing Ahriman’s creatures, 322, 
330, 400. 

Kipling, 181. 

Kleinjahr. See Intercalary days. 
Koitapu, 194. 

Kurds, 138. See Karduchi. 
Kurumba, 193. 

Kutu, 53. 

Laertius, 410. 

Languages of Behistan, 185, 

229 f. 

Later Avesta : dialect, 1 3, 90, 1 7 0, 
230, 434 ; geographical separa- 
tion from Gathas, 90; differ- 
ences of Yashts (etc.) and 
Vendidad, 183 ; religion of, 
104, ll6 f., 120, 149, 163, 172, 
180, 182, 243, 251, 261, 265, 
293 ; metre of, 13-15. 
Laughing at birth, 91 f- 
Legends of Zarathushtra, 19, 91. 
Legislation, Moses and Zara- 
thushtra' s, 301. 

Leprosy, 397. 

Liar. See Di'dgvant 
Libations, 7l, 73, 129. 

Lie : comprehensive term for 
Evil, 50, 142; for rebellion, 
50, 131 ; O.P. and Babylonian 
versions, 55. See Briy. 

Life, present and future, 346. 
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Light, 64. 

Limbo, 174-7. 

Limitation of Mazdah’s sovranty, 
96. 

Living, fravashis of the, S56, 259, 
27i‘ 

Logos, 10, 111, 298. 

Loki and Thor, 71. 

Longimanus, Artaxerxes I., 56, 
68, 207, 4‘'l2, 426, 429- 

maeSa (?), S60. 

maez (?), 370. 

maga (?), 348 f., 375, 386. 

magavan (?), 359, 886. 

fjiayeCa, 208, 415, 428. 

Magi: xf., 182-253; their name, 
428-30 ; had sacred books, 33 ; 
their variance from Zarathush- 
tra, 39, 89 f., 105, 139f., 29L 
350, 367, 413 ; their apotheosis 
of him, 48, 412; and claim 
that he was a Magus, 118, 323, 
410; burial attributed to, 57, 
129; and nocturnal sacrifice, 
58 ; their guardianship of 
A vesta, 72, 79^ 123 ; Hero- 
dotus' knowledge of, 76, 1 1 6, 
398 ; their traces in Tobit, 99, 
332 ff., 4l6; Artaxerxes 11. 
their patron, 104 ; treatment 
of Amshaspands, 1 05, 1 1 3, 407 ; 
and fravashis, 324 ; sole trans- 
mitters of the Religion to the 
West, 1 23, 322 f, ; their dual- 
ism, 126, 322, 401 f., 420 ; non- 
Avestan traits in Plutarch, 
etc., 127 £, 130, 406; alien 
from Iranians, 403, 407, 418 ; 
their syncretism, 128 ; divina- 
tion, 421; star-lore, 436 f.; 
selected title Angra Mainju, 
136; their ritual and ethics, 
152 f.; the dakhma and hhve- 
tuk'das, q.v. ; attitude to im- 
mortality, 177 f., 329, 405j407, 
41 6; their antitheses, q,v,; 


I', compared , with Scribes, 289 ; 
at Babylon, 319, 430 ; general 
estimate, 330 ; legendary suc- 
cession after Zoroaster, 410 f. ; 
Diogenes’ account, 4 1 0-42 i , aL 
Magic, xi, l60, 208 £, 249,.. 415, 
418. 

Mayo<;^>ov6a, 76, 1S6 f. 

Magu (O.P., Magus), 428--30. 
Maidyoimaongha, 82, 387, 
Mainyu (spirit). See Spenta and 
Angra. 

manah (thought), 349, 362. 
Mandaisni, 213. 

Manes, xi, 257. 

Mani, Manicheeans, 30, 234, 403. 
mqnOra (utterance), 1 60, 21 8, 345, 
*'348, 352. 

Manthravaka, 278. 

Marduk, 41 £, 212. 

Marlowe, 171. 

Marriage, Zarathushtra^s view of, 
147. 

Mars (planet), 107, 211. 
Massagetse, 192. 

Masudi, 209. 

Mazana, Mazindaraii, 338. 
Mazdadata, 41 7. 

Mazdak, 3 0 £ , 5 6, 6 1 . See Ahura . 
Mazdaka, 30, 422. 

Medes, Media, 30, 44 £, 185, 
187, 229-35, 247 £, 332. 
Median Tribes, the six, 60, 93, 
183 £, 229. 

Meherdates, 233. 

Mercury (planet), 27, 436, 

Mbtszu Q), 211 . 

MecrtTTys, Mithra as, 62, 65, 141. 
Metals : Khshathra's province, 
98, 109, 157 ; test of culture, 
244. 

Metempsychosis, 273 £ 

Metrical tests, 12 £ 
meiru (Assyr., rain), 66. 

Micah, 194. 

Middle Persian, 102, 233 £, 358, 
434, 
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Middling souls, J 74-6. 

Mihir (M.P., MitHra), 434. 

Milton, 2, 49, 113, 157, 171, 173, 
177, 307, 330. 

7nisva gain (intermediate place), 
175 f., 358. 

Mitanni, 6f., 45, 139, 235. 

Mithra : in Aryan pantheon, 63 f., 
139 ; problems of name, 65 f., 
427 f. ; relation to miBray 63-5, 
69 j 151 ; and original function, 

6 1-6, 69 ; 65, 141 ; 

twin with Vanina, 32, 6l ; 
chief of deva-daeva^ 140 £, 
149; a haga in Persia, 52; 
Zarathushtra^s treatment of, 
X, 67, 139f. ; cult never 

destroyed, 139 f*; holds place 
in Calendar, 432 ; returned 
purified in LAv., 1 39, 1 50 f. ; 
k>rd of-^Truth, 63 f., 139, 151 ; 
becomes Sun-god, 62 f., 107, 
407 ; relations with Haoma, 
72 ; and GazJ tasan, 347 ; and 
Anahita, 66, 72, 78, 394; in 
Triad, 298 f. ; Slayer of Bull, 
72, 149, 181 ; hence gives im- 
mortality, 149 ; as Judge, l67 ; 
Semitic aflinities, 65, 238 £ ; 
leading towards Mithraism, 
67, 108 ; figures in Indo- 
Scythian coins, 103; in Cap- 
padocia, 104; in Commagene, 
106 £, al 

Mithraism, 32, 37, 63, 67, 108, 
128-30, 133, 149, 151, 181, 
210, 226, 320, 399, 406. 

miOrd'druj (pledge-breaker), 151, 
270. 

Mitra (Skt or Aryan), 6, 32, 6I, 
117,141. Mithra. 

mitrd'-midra (compact), 63, 67, 
69/139, 151, 373. 

Mnemon, Artaxerxes IL, 22, 42, 
77, 104, 139, 238 £, 298 £, 
428,432. 

Molten Metal, See ayah ^mta. 


MwXu, 219, 399 £ 

Mongolians, 200, 224. 
Monotheism : tlie rise to, 94, 
300; compromised in Hap- 
tanghaiti, 122 ; pre-eminently 
characteristic of Parsism, 288. 
Monsoon, 25, 436. 

Months, names of, 104 £, 279> 
430-7. 

Moon: and Soma 71, 199; 

TTpoUKTiop for Persians, 1 99 £ ; 
Babylonian Sm, 199> 244 * in 
Yashts, 393. 

Morality, divine guardians of, 74, 
150. 

Moses and Zarathushtra, 300-2. 
Moses of Chorene, 103. 

Mother Earth, 112. 

Mother- goddesses, 238 £ 

Motu, 193. 

Mountains, xi, 213 £, 403, 406. 
Murghab, 41, 89. 

MTespary Mus pairikd, 213, 400. 
^^My God” (Babylonian), 255. 
myazda (food-oifering), 3ol. 
Mysticism, 146, 

Mythic Ox, 129. 

Nabonidus, 42. 

Nahitta, Nahunti, 238. 
Naki-i-rustam, 195. 

Names : of angels, 323 ; of 
planets, 2 1 1 £ ; and person- 
ality, 41 6 £ 

NdvkaiOya, 115, 139. 

Naotara, 206£ 
mrOy 379- 'S'ea Castes. 

NdsatyaUi 6, 115, 139- 
Nasu (corpse-fiend), 253, 333. 
Nature-worship, 47, 59 £, 87, 108, 
120 . 

Nearness of the End, 159, 366, 
372. 

Nebuchadrezzar, 187. 

Nectar and ambrosia, 178, 363. 
Negative, Evil, 134. 

Neit, 44, 53 £ 
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Nemi, 225. 

Nereids, 216. 

Nergai, 128, 188, 212* 

N ergal-sharezer, 188. 

Neriosengh, 170, 271, 304, 376. 
Nertlius, 112, 

Neuter names, 1 1 3 f. 

New Testament and Zaratliush- 
tra, 126f. 

Next of kin. See Khvetuk-das. 
Nicolaus Damascenus, 204, 210, 
411. 

Night-heaven, 6l. 

Nine Ways, 57. 
nmana (house), 389- 
Nobles (caste), 117. 

Nocturnal sacrifices, 58, 71 f., 
129, 180, 357, 409. 

Nomadic period, 71, 395. 
Nomads, 51, 72, 85, 94, 138, 
142, 193, 333, 353. 

North, demons in, 172, 281. 
Northern invaders, 5, 26, 85, 

229,333. 

Nova, Star of Magi as a, 283 f. 
Numeral system, 244. 

Obedience. See Sraosha. 

Ochus, Artaxerxes IIL, 52, 239. 
Olympians, 74. 

Omanus, 68, 100 f., 108. 
Omniscience, 9^^ 290, See Wise. 
omom% 399 f. 

Oneiromancy, xi, 187, 196, 200, 
209 f., 283. 

Onesicritus, 192. 

Ordeal, 74, 158. 

Order of Amshaspands, 96, 1 1 0 f. 
Oreitse, 192. 

Origin of Evil, 125, 132, 148- 
50. 

Originality of Zarathushtra, 127. 
Ormazd, "Qpo/jLaaSris* See Ahura 
Mazdah. 

Ossetes, 235. 

OvpavLrjy 394. 

Ovpavos, 64. 


Ox-Creator, Ox-Soul. See Gmf 
tasan,j urvan. / ■ ■ ■ 

Oxus, 239'f 

Pahlavi, language and books, 34, 
86,101, 133, 149, 163 f.,170f., 
176, 180, 205-7, 220, 250,272, 
306, 312, 315, 319, 332, 355, 
363, 365, a/. 

Pairika, 278. 

Palestine and Media, trilingual, 
185. 

Panjab, 7. 

Panini, 12. 

Paradise, 311, 330, 351. See 
Garomjidna, VaMMa, 

of Fools, ! 77. 

Parentalia, 265. 

Pdrsa^ 184. 

Parsi influence on Judaism, See 
J udaism. 

Parsis, modern, xiv, 1 ; under 
Arsacides, 322 f. 

Parthia, 45 f., 85, 90, 228, 233. 

Pasargadae, 195. 

Paul, 154, 175, 323. See Index 
II, ii. (6). 

Pausanias, 33, 208. See Index 
II., iii. {a). 

Penalties, 221. 

Persepolis, 26o, 274. 

Persia, 45, 57 f., 233. 

Persian : and Magian, 193, 196, 
202-14, 403, 407, 418 ; burial, 
163, 398; language, Old, 34-6, 
77, 183-5, 251, 332, 432, al] 
law, 144, 170; religion, popu- 
lar, 59 f. 

Personification, 100. 

Peshdadians, 56. 

pQso'tanu (beyond atonement), 

390, 

Philo, 9f., 102f,, 110. 

Phraortes, 74, 232, 268 f. 

Pillar” passages in Gathas, 
348. 

(caste), 117. 
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Planets, xi^ 98 f., 211-4, 241, 
283, 436. 

Plants, 74, 98, 109; 1 14, 257, 271, 
275, 277, 401. See Ameretat. 

Platonism and tile Gathas, 17, 

Plantns, 110, 

Pliny, 415, 418. See Index II., 
iii. (c). 

HAovros and Haurvatat, 401. 

Plutarch, 27, 51, 110-2, 123, 
127f., 132f., 141, 327, 426. 
See Index II., iii, (a), 

IIv€v/!j(,ay 257, 299. 

Poetical tradition, 365. 

Polytheism: of Darius.^ 54 f.; 
of pre-reform Iran, 183; holy 
triads in, 299. 

Poor, care of, 289. 

Porphyry, 29 f., 67, 287. See 
'’Index:' IL, hi. (a). I 

Pourucista, 82, 351, 388. 

pourmnahrka (many-slaying), 1 32, 
177. 

Pourushaspa, 82. 

Powers,'’ Philonic, 10, 111. 

Prayers for dead, 313. 

Precedence among Fravashis, 
274. 

Precession, 237, 243. 

Pre-existence, 272. 

Prexaspes, 82. 

Priests, vi, 76, 1 16 f., 354. 

Primeval Ox, 149, 199- 
Prince of this world," 306. 
Princes" of nations, 325. 

Principles, the two, 77. 

npoSe/cTcop, 199. 

Prometheus, 275. 

Propaganda, 119. 

Prophecy and apocalyptic, 154 f. 

Prophet and Priest, 11 6-8. 

Prose : of Haptanghaiti, 20, 
120; in LAv., 15, 34, 123, 
183, 198, 204. 

Proverbs, Book of, 113. See 
Index II., ii, (a). 


Prtkivl (Skt, Earth), 112. 
Ptolemies, 208. 
n^pat^ot, 117, 408. 

Quantity in verse, 13 f. 

Rab-Mag, 187 f., 230, 430. 

Rap, 46, 247 f., 269, 335. 

Rains in Iran, 25. 
raoyna zaramaya (spring butter), 
179, 415. 

Raphael, 252. 

Rashnu, l67, 210, 280, 331. 
m^fi5e6^j{a:r(charioteer — caste), 117. 
Ratii (Judge), I60, 175, 179^ 347, 
351, 358, 365, 385. 

Reading, 397. 

Reckoning, 112. 

Record of merits, I60, 162. 
Regeneration. See Frah'kdrdti, 
Regent Stars, 23, 90, 201, 210 f., 
242, 280. 

Religion: of Israel, 286-331; of 
Persia, 36 ; of Achaemenians, 
39 if., 432 f. 

Religious degeneration, 301. 
Representative spirits, 278. 
Resurrection, l63, 289, 378, 405. 
Retribution, 155, 172 f., 259, 288. 
Reward: here, 155, 159; here- 
after, 1 55, 170-2, 259, 288. 
Right. See Asha. 

Rigveda. /See Veda. 

Ritual, 118, 153, 183, 189, 198, 

221 . 

Rivers: genius of, 21; patronym- 
ics in Greece, 272 ; sanctity 
of, 398. Waters. 

Rods, Magian use of, 1 89* 
Roman religion, 63 f,, 244, 263, 

391. 

Eia (Skt, cf, Asha), 73, 110, 159. 
rubat hMit (Assyr.), 239. 

Rustem, 339. 

I Sacae, 100. 

I Sacaea, 101. 
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Sacerdotalism^, 1l6f. 

Sacred Books of the East, 9, S4?, 
296. 

Sacriiice, S95» ^17. 

Saddar Biindahish, 259. See 
Index II., ii. (d). 

Saddncees, S2S. 

Saena, 19^, 22, 29. 

iS'iZg-cfy (glance of dog), 250, 253, 
333 f. 

wSagittariiis, 436 f. 

Saistan, 89^ 209. 

Sandan, 435. 

Sanskrit, 26, 271, a/. 

Saoshyant: name, 145, 346; 
original idea, 158, 309, 372, 
381 ; function in Gath as, 372 ; 
extension in LAv. religion, 27, 
159, 273, 310, 405; toth of, 
89, 92, 310 ; destiny, 171, 395 ; 
application to Matt, ii., 284, a/. 

Sapiential Books of O.T., 137. 

Sargon, 247. 

Sarmatae, 235, 

Sassanian, xi, 11, 29 f., 33, 120, 
123 f., 130, 134, 147, 177, 180, 
183, 204-6, 226 f., 243, 246, 
257 £, 260, 273, 282 f., 305, 
319, 403, 405-7, 434. 

Satan, 304-6, 325 f. 

Satavaesa, 211, 281. 

Satdm dialects, 26, 115. 

Saurva, 115. 

savak (blessing), 346. 

Sayana, 10. See Index IL, i. (g). 

Scribes, 289* 

Scythians, 13, 70, 73, 200, 410. 

Sea, 58 f., 2l6f. 

Sea-urchin, 400. 

Seed: plants and animals, 211 ; 
of Zarathushtra, 89, 278, 310. 

Self, as determining destiny, l62, 
310. See Daena, 

^ejxeXriy 392. 

Semitic : influence, see Baby- 
lonian, Judaism; population 
in Media, 185, 196. 


Separater. ,See Cimmt 
Serpent, 307. ' See AzL 
Seven Amshaspands: ■ See Six.. •" 
Sex; distinctions of gods, 113f., 
122, 238, 394, 413: 
Sexagesimal reckoning, 244. ' 
Sexual moi'ality, 153., , 

Shah Nameh. See Firdausi. 
Shakrevar, 13, 100 . 

Shahpuhr, 11. 

Shelley, 92, 172, 254 £, 297. 
Shrines. See ayadmid. 

Silences : Behistan, 48 £ ; Hero- 
dotus, 59 £ 

Sin, 144, 152. 

Sirius, 23 £, 26 £, 90, 210, 

402. 

Six Amshaspands, 96 £, 1 13, 145, 
432 ; seven, 98 £, 240 £, 252, 
327. 

comrades of Darius, 1 86, 

195, 276. 

siyatis (O.P.), sditis (Av., joy), 
50 £,291. 

Sky-god, 43, 59 £, 62, 95, 245, 
391 £, 407. 

Sogdiana, 86, 234. 

Sol Invictus, 63, 140. 

Solar character of Mithra, 62 £ 
See Mithra. 

Soma, 71, 199- See Haoma. 
SondergotteTy 69 £, 105, 150. 
'2o(j>ta: Gnostic, 113; rendering 
Aramaiti, 112, 290, 401. 
Sotion, 412. 

Souls : five, 256 ; Plato’s two, 
419. See urvan, 
S(p)andaramet, 435. 

Spanyah (holier), 399. 

Spayadra (i^), 351. 

Spells, 118, 153, l60,217f.,322, 
417. 

Spdnta (holy), 96, 99. 112, 144 £, 
263, 294, 387, 435. 

Maiuyuy 97, 1 1 1, 127, 134 £, 

211, 262, 298-300. 

Sphere of Z/s preaching, 83 £ 
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Spirit^, 111 j 299, See Spdnta 
Mamyu, 

Spitama^ 82, 375. 

Spityura, 150, 276. 

Spring butter, 311. 

Sraoslia, 97, 99, 111, 114, 167-9, 
172, 241, 252, 294, 338, 360, 
366, 

star (spread), 190, 394. 

Star of the Magi, 282-5. 

Stars : and Fravashis, 280 £, 
2S3f. ; cult of, 99. 201, 210, 
212, 281, 406. 

Steppes, 71, 302. 

Stevenson, R. L., 255. 

Stoics, 242. 

Strabo, 68, 86, 100, 105, 117, 
192, 204 f. See Index II., 
iii. (a). 

Subordiimtion of Ahriman, 305. 

Suetonius, 91. 

Suidas, 411. 

Sun-worship, 58, 189, 191. 198 f., 
217, 393. 

Supererogation, l62, 313. 

Susianian Version, 52, 55, 60, 
93,185, 230, 238. 

Suttee, 192. 

Symmetrical: grouping of Am- 
shaspands, 1 1 3 f. ; antitheses, 
180, 214, 322. 

Syncretism, 79, 287, 321, 

szveutas (Lith.), 145. 

Tahiti, 70. 

Tacitus, 85, 112. Index IL, 
iii. (c). 

Talmud, 319, 323, 325. 

Tamarisk, 190, 408. 

Tammuz, 189, 191. 

Tansar, 30. 

tami (body), l63. 

tarBmaiti (heresy), 359. 

Taurobolium, 129, 141, 181, 357. 

Taxila, 192. 

Tchang Klen, 85. 

Teispes, 45. 


Temples, 53, 225. 

Ten Tribes, 247, 318. 

Hepos (Ind.-Eur., heat), 70. 
tdvm nt ay uitl (strength and con- 
tinuance), 114, 372, 379. 
BeoyovtTj^ 116, 395, 409. 

Theodicy, 154 £, 329“31. 
Theopompus, 177, 273, 403-5, 
415 £, 424. 

Thetis, 216. 

Thor, 71, 

Thought, Word, Deed, 111, 142, 
146, 168, 170 £, 179, 278,310, 
376. 

Thrace, 392. 

Thraetaona, 338. 

Three days, the, 242, 289, 313. 
Three Heavens, 328, 350, 402. 
©wasaj 391. 

Tlra, 27, 103, 435-7. 

Tiridates, 216, 418 £, 435. 
Tishtrya, 23 £, 26 £, 103 £, 201, 
237, 281, 401 £, 417, 432 £, 
436 £ 

Tobias, 250. 

Tobit, Book of, xi, 99, ^03, 227, 
246-53, 285, 315, 327 £ 
Tortoise, 219. 

Tower of Silence. See Dakhma. 
Tradition, Parsi, 7 £, 11, 18 £ 
Travels of Herodotus, 76. 
Treasury. See ganj. 

Tree cult, 1 89. 

Triads, 112, 142, 299j 433. 
Tribes, Median, 60, 117, 183. 
Trilingual Media, 185. 

Trinity, 297 £ 

Truth, 94, 130, 140, 142, 151, 
186, 202, 304, 397. See Asha. 

Uganda, 222 £ 
ugnis (Lith.), 70. 

Uxsyat'QTptaf 310. 

JJy^yatndtnahs 310. 
Understanding. See hudanko, 

U niversalism, 1 5 7 £, 312. 
Unnatural vice, 148, 386, 396. 
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viraKorj and sraom, 294. 

U rliemaij of I ndo-Europeans^ 244. 
2i7'vrtUi (vow), 67. 

'urvafi (soul), l62f., 257;, 259, 
261-3, 382. 
uaij, 140. 

tiMa (will), 364, 410. 
ustana (life), l63. 

2 iU)'a (camel, q.v.)^ 426. 
utaijTnti ( continuance), 1 1 4, 1 73 f,, 
372, 379- See tdvlst, 

mepayo (wanton), 386. 
vaekik (corruption), 3 89- 
(weave), 365. 

'mhista (best), 99, 171 f., 336, 346, 
359, 364, 371, 421. 
vairya (desirable), 99, 166. 
Valkhash, 11. 

Var, Yima’s, 308, 327. 
vm'ddeiiiq^n (.^), 171, 375. 
vdrDTigan^ bird, 209- 
vcrnia (Skt, colour), 117. 

Varro, 64, 266. 

Varuna, 4 62, 6I, 64, 95, 117, 
139, 244 f. 

vasasrxsadra (ruling at will), 365. 
Vdstrya fmyant (husbandman — 
caste), 117, 410. 

Vaumanisa, 109. 

Vayu, 206, 328. 

Veda, 13 f., 18, 20, 89, 98, 117, 
123, 138, 143, 200, 244, 356. 
Vedic, 19, 170, 200. 

Vega, 23 f. 

Vegetation spirit, 191. 

Vdhrkana (Hjrcania), 400. 
Vendidad, xi, 34, 102, 152, 183, 
202 £, 206, 211, 301, 322, 409. 
See Index IL, i. (c). 

Venus (planet), 211-3. 
Veretliraghna, 69, 103, IO6, 108, 
427. 

mrdzdna (husbandmen), 117, 355. 
Verse: Avestan, 123; preserved 
by Magi, 198. 

Vesta, 70. 


viddiii (separation), 312. 
vJdiik See that knows.” 
uQailm or viBihu (O.F.), 51, 53, 
274. . ^ ^ V , 

Jlfcuiiah^ Vmdajarnah^ 276 f. 
Virgil, ix, 91 f. See Index II., 
iii. (c). 

v'ls (clan), 389. 

Vishtaspa, 27, 30, 43, 45, 47, 80, 
82, S6, 88, 90 , 102, 142, 206 , 
373 f., ^479, 426. 
vispaili (clan-lord), 86. 

Vivahvaiit,. 149. 

Vocabulary, separate, for Ahri- 
manians, 218 f., 385. 

Vocative of divine names, 424. 
voku'gaona (frankincense), 285. 
Vohumanah, 10, 50, 68, 72, 96, 

99 f., 101, 104 L 109, 111-4, 
134, 161, 171 £, 27-5, 293 £, 
300, 382, 401, 409, 433. See 
Amshaspands. 

Vouru-kasha, 276, 278. 
vrata-arvaia, 64. 

Vrtra, 69. 
vrirahan^ 427. 

Vultures. See Dakhma. 

Warrior Mithra, 139 £ 
Water-dog, 152, 222. 

Water-rat, 400. 

Waters, 74, 98, 109, 114, 121, 
129, 215 £, 257, 271, 277, 393, 
401, 413, 432. See Anahita, 
Haurvatat. 

Waters above and below, 66- 
Wax, corpse covered with, l63, 
202, 398, 410. 

Weighing of merits, 144, 158, 
169 £, ^311, 313 £, 379, 697. 
White horses, 59, 21 6, 408. 
Whiteness, 397, 415. 

Wind, 393. 

Winged solar disk, 68, 243, 

396. 

Wings in Persian art, 260. 
Wisdom, 112f., 137, 290, 351. 
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Wise Lord, SI I, 93, 120,156,- 
290f. 

Wise men, 'xii, 2, 227, 282-5. 
Witchcraft, 209. 

Wives of Maadah, 121, 393, 413. 
Wolf, 400. 

Women, position of, 85, 221. 
Words, Ahrimanian, 218 f. 
Wordsworth, $9, 113, 280. 
World-year, 243, 403-6. 

Worst Thought, 137, 312. 

Xaiithus and Scamander, 219- 
Xaiithus Lydus, 77, 204, 399, 
411 f., 426, 428 f. 

Xenophon, 42, 428. 

Xerxes, 44, 56 f., 73, 104, 129, 
199, 203, 209, 215-7, 418, 431. 

maz(^Jta\ 158, 242. 

Yahweh, 41, 51, 54, 194, 220, 
247, 286, 288, 290, 292-4, 
300, 305 f , 325. 

Yama, 74, 170, 205. See Yima. 
Yang and Yin (Chinese), 303. 
yaozdata (purified), 408. 

Yashts, 1 3, 2 1 £, 24, 26, 1 1 6, 1 22 f., 
150, 182 £, 198, 245, 260. See 
Index IL, i. (c). 

Yatu, 209. 
yaz (adore), 388. 
yazata (adored one), 121, 432, 
434, 436, al. 

Yazdgard, 147. 
yd7nd (twins), 132- 
Yezd, 408. 

Yima, 74, 148 £, 205, 276, 308, 
402. 

YoiBa, 28. 

Zd/jLoX^is, 392 . 

(district), 389. 
zantupaiii (district-lord), 86. 
zaotar (priest), 76, 11 6, 194, 359. 
zaoOra^ (libation), 36 1, 427. 
Zaratlmshtra : general estimate, 

2 ; historical, ix, 8 £, 80 £, 365 ; ] 


' Gatliic and L Av. , picture, 1 6 ' ; 
.as .author in .Gatlias l7, 345, 
'348, 358, 364 £, 369. '383;. , 
■name explained,' 77 , 82 ,. 201, 
426 £ ; legends, 'ix, 19, 9.1' £? 
319. £ ; dated in 7 tli ' niillen- ■ 
nium, 77.f., 243, 411 £; 'first' 
mention in Greek authors, 
76 £, 412, . 426 ; ignored by 
Darius, 48, 55 ; by Haptang- ■. 
liaiti, 20, 121 ; by Herodotus, ■ 
59£.; doctrine known to Darius, 
56 ; apotheosis in (Haptaiig- 
haiti once and) LA v. 22, 49, 
78, 142, 302; history and 
teaching, 80-124; abstract- 
ness of his thought, 33, 60, 
94 , 99 ; hut intensely practical, 
94, 142, 146; his caste, 117 ; 
not a Magus, 93, 118 f., 197 £, 
26*5, 323, "399 ; his date, 8-22, 
87, 103 £, 412; death, 89; 
Monotheistic, 140, 296 ; Ms 
Ahuras {q-v ,) ; not Dualist, 
126,201,291, 367 ; makes devil 
Falsehood, 131, 202 ; counter- 
action of Good, 133; general 
doctrine of Evil, 125-^3; ejects 
Mitlifa, 139-41 ; and Haoma. 
7l £; and Fravashi, l62, 
263-5 ; casually names Aiigra 
Mainyu, 49, 135 £.; adapted 
from him by Magi, 202 ; pi’o- 
pitiation of demons forbidden 
by, 127 f ; as Judge at last, 
118, 'Sei, 369, 376, 385; as 
.Advocate before Mazdah, 
166-8 ; as Saoshyant, 1581, 
379, 381; as aim and raki^ 
1 60 f ; Ethics : triad of Word, 
Thought, Deed, 143 ; no 
provision for atonement, 144; 
use of spdnta and aSavan, 
145 f; neither ascetic, 146 f, 

.. 387 ; nor mystic, 146 ; as the 
A^avan,” 354, 36l ; earliest 
apocalyptist, 154 £, 326; uses 
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old mytliBS, 158 ; retains rev- 
erence lor Eartli^ 164 j , and 
Fire, 200 ; the Bridge niythus, 
105; and Aryan hell, ITS; 
imminence of End, S09 ; 
‘•'^shepherd of poor,” l6l £ ; 
overstep})ed popular religious 
capacity, 182 ; indifferent to 
ritual, 118 , 221 ; no priest, 
116 - 8 ; his teaching not trace- 
able in ToUt original, 247 ; or 
in Plutarch, 406 ; or in neigh- 
bourhood of Israel’s exile, 321 ; 
Meets his fravashi (Shelley), 
254 £ ; compared with Moses, 
SOI ; with Jewish prophets 


on., Imnaortality, 329-Sl:; 'a: 
prophet , . without' successo.rs,,„ 

S29. ■' 

ZamBiiBroidnm, 1 1 8, 274. ^ 
zmwr (strength), 234, 4*26. 

Zek, 101. 

Zend, 8. ■ ^ ■ 

Zervan akarana, 107 £, 133, 153. 
Zervanites, 153, 281. 

1 Zeus, 60, 392 ; Greek equivalent 
I for Mazdah, 77, 106^; South 
I Ind.-Eiir. sky-god, 60, 138, 
1 391 £ 

Zodiac, 402. 

Z<ji)pod(TTp 7 j<Sy 76 t., 399 ^ 426. 
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Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol 8 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

BURKITT (Prof. F. C.). Enphemia and the Goth. With the 
Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa. 21s.net See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

BURY (Prof. J. B., LittD.). A History of Freedom of 
Thought F^cap. 8vo, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming 
Vol. 74 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. COLIN, D.D.). The First Three Gospels 
in Greek. Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d net. 

CARPENTER (Rt. Rev. W. BOYD). Some Pages of My 
Life. By the present Canon of Westminster and late Bishop of 
Ripon. With portrait of the author as frontispiece, and other 
interesting portraits. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 15s.net 

CARPENTER (Prof. J. E., LL.D.). Comparative Religion. 
F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol 68 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CARTWRIGHT (Captain) and His Labrador Journal. Edited 
by Charles Wendell Townsend, M.D. With an Introduction by Dr 
Wilfred T. Grenfell With Illustrations from old engravings, 
photographs and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

CECIL (Lord HUGH, M.A., M.P.). Conservatism. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol ii in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37, 

CHADWICK (HERBERT CLIFTON). Antedon. With 7 
Plates. 2s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

Echinus. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. See Liverpool Marine 

Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

CHANNING^S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘ThePerfect 
Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Ed. 4to Ed. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN (Prof. S. J., M.A.). Elements of Political 
Economy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol 59 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

CHARACTER AND LIFE : A Symposium. By Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Harold Begbie, Walter Crane, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Arranged by Percy L. Parker, 
Editor of “ Public Opinion.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.). The Victorian Age in Literature, 
F^cap. 8vo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol 70 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K., D.Litt., D.D.). Bible Problems and 
the New Material for their Solution. A Plea for Thoroughness 
of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
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CHILD AND, RELIGION, THE. Essays.' By Prof., Henry . ' 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F. G. Masterman, 
M. A. ; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. F. R. Tennant, 
M.A., B.Sc. ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D. ; Rev. Canon 
Hensley Henson, M.A. ; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M. A., D.D. ; 
Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D. ; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi 
A. A. Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Crown Theological 
Library, p. 34. 

COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). National Idealism and a State 
Church. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s.6d.net. 

— — National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. An 
Essay in Re-Interpretation and Revision. Demy 8vo, cloth 
los. 6d. net 

COLBY (ALBERT LADD). Reinforced Concrete in Europe. 

Demy Svo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net 

COLE (FRANK J.), and JAMES JOHNSTONE. Pleuro- 
nectes. With ri Plates. 7s.net See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memoirs, p. 39. 

CQLLINS (F. H.). An Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. 
With* a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition, The Synthetic 
Philosophy Completed. Svo, cloth. Reduced to 5s. net. 

CONYBEARE (F. C., M.A.). The Ring of Pope Xystus: a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings in use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 4s. 6d. net 

CORNILL (Prof. CARL). The Introduction to the Canoni- 
cal Books of the Old Testament Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. net 
See Theological Translation Library, p. 41. 

CRANE (WALTER), contributor to “ Character and Life,^' 4* 

CREIGHTON (Mrs). Missions: their Rise and Develop- 
ment F^cap. 8vo, cloth, xs. net ; leather, 2 s. 6d. net Forming 
Vol. 60 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CREIGHTON (CHAS., M.D.). Cancer and other Tumours 
of the Breast Researches showing their true seat and cause. The 
Author was sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge 
Medical School, and is the author of Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Man,’’ etc. With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 138 figures 
from the Author’s drawings. Royal Svo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 

— — Contributions to the Physiological Theory of Tuber- 

culosis. Royal Svo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 

CUSSANS (MARGARET, B.Sc.). Gammarus. With 4 Plates. 
2S. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

DAKIN (W. J., M.Sc.). Pecton. With 9 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

DARBISHIRE (OTTO V.). Chondrus. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
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DAUDET (A.). Contes Militaires. 2s. '6d. : See Army Series, p'r 33. 

DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT). Heredity in 
, ; relation to Eugenics. ^ The Author is Director, ■ Department of 
Experimental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, N.Y. ; 
Secretary of the Eugenics Section American Breeders Association. 
With Diagrams and Coloured Plate. Demy Svo, cloth. 8s. 6d.net. 

DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS, M.A.). Buddhism. Fdap. 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 47 m the Home 
University Library; for list, p. 38. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. The Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 2nd 
Ed Demy Svo, cloth. Library Ed., los. 6d. Cheap Ed, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIS (H. W. C., M.A.). Medieval Europe.^ (With Maps.) 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is.net; leather, 2 s. 6d net. Forming Vol. 13 
in the Home University Library ; for list, p. 37. 

DELBOS (L.). Nautical Terms in English and French and 
French and English. With Notes and 'fables. For the use of 
Naval Officers and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of 
H.M.S. Britannia^ Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

— - The Student's Graduated French Reader. .Remodelled 
and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. 
First Year — Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, and Exercises. Part 11 . 
Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises, is. 6d. each. Second 
Year — Parts I. and II. in the Press. 

DEUTZSCH (Dr FRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Author- 
ised Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown Svo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). Auf Verlornem Posten and 

Nazzarena Danti. 3s. See Army Series, p. 33. 

DIBBLEE (G. BINNEY). The Newspaper. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 69 in the Home 
University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

DICKSON (H. N., D.Sc.). Climate and Weather. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 9s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 36 in Home 
University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopic Grammar. Trans, from C. Bezold's 
Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. Crichton, D.D. With Index 
of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. i vol, royal Svo. 25s, net. 

DlPAyAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 

Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr H. 
Oldenberg. Svo, cloth. 21s. 
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DOBSCHUTZ (ERNST von, D.D.). Christian Life in the 

Primitive Ghurch. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Demy Svo, cloth, los. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, 

' .New Series, p. 41. 

DOLE . (CHARLES F.), The Ethics of Progress, or the 
Theory and the Practice by which Civilisation proceeds. Small 
demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

DRUMMOND (Dr JAMES, LL.D.). Philo Judseus ; or, The 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 

2 vols. Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple 

and Intelligible Form. Hibbert Lectures, 1894. Demy 8vo. 

Library Edition, los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DUNCAN (DAVID, LL.D.). The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer. With 17 Illustrations. Cheap Re-issue. 6s. net. 

EMERY (F. B., M.A.). Elementary Chemistry. With numerous 
, Illustrations. 8s. 6 d. net. 

ENGELHARDT (V.). The Electrolysis of Water. 8vo. 

Pages x+ 140. 90 Illustrations. 5s.net. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom may be mentioned: — Rt. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Rt. Hon. A. Bonar 
Law, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
J. A. Spender, Excell. Karl Galster, Ernst Basserman, Professor Dr 
Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Pechmann, Professor Wilhelm Wundt, 
Dr Walther Rathenau, August Thyssen, sen., His Excellency 
Dr Adolf Wermuth, Excel!, von Holleben, etc. With Portraits. 
Stiff Wrapper, is. net. 

ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under Pro- 
fessor Erman^s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of Egypt- 
ology m the University of Chicago. Crown Svo, cloth. i8s. 

ERSKINE (Prof. J.) and Prof. W. P. TRENT. Great Writers 
of America. F^cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 
ing Vol. 52 in the Flome University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF, Jena). The Life of the Spirit. An 
Introduction to Philosophy. Second Edition. Third Impression. 
Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

The Truth of Religion. Translated from the latest revised 

German edition by Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., with a special 
preface by the Author. Demy Svo, cloth. 12s, 6d. net. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41- 
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GOULD (F. J.)- Noble Pages from German History. Grown 
8vo, doth. Illustrated, is. 6d.net. 

GRAVELY (F. H., M.Sc.). Polycliaet Larvae. , With 4 plates. 

2S. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 
GRAY (Rev. H. B., D.D,).' The Public Schools and the 
Empire. A plea for higher education in citizenship. Cloth. 6s. net. 
GREEN (Rt. Rev. A. V., D.D., Bishop of Ballarat). The. 
Ephesian Canonical Writings : Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 
1910. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.). Irish Nationality. F'cap. Svo, doth, 
IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming VoL 6 in the Home 
University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

GREGORY (Prof, J. W., F.R.S.). The Making of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Figures.) Pcap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 
2S. 6d. net Forming Vol. 53 in the Home University Library; 
for list, see p. 38. 

GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 6|- 4 * 4^, and bound in cloth. 

Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s. net 
Norway and Copenhagen. With six Maps. Cloth. 3s. iiet 
Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
Maps. Cloth. IS. 6d. net 

Lakes of Northern Italy. With Maps. Cloth. 3s.net 
The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Belgium. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Holland. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net 
The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter. With Map. Cloth. 3s. net 
Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net. 
Munich and Environs. With Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. net 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg on the Tauber. With 2 
Maps. IS. 6d. net 

The Dolomites. With 3 Maps. 3s. net. 

Naples and Capri. With 7 Maps and 3 Ground Plans, is.6d.net 
GUPPY (H. B., M.B., F.R.S.E.). Studies in Seeds and Fruits. 
An Investigation with the Balance. Demy Svo, cloth, nearly 
600 pp. 1 5s. net. 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian 
Life. Translated by Rev. J. S. Hill, B.D., and edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison. Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. net See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD, Chemist in charge Louisiana 
State Experiment Station). Soil Fertility and Fertilisers. With 
Illustrations and Tables. Demy Svo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 


CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIOMS. 


II 


HANNAY (DAVID). The Navy and Sea Power. Fcap, 8vo, 
doth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol 66 in Home 
University Library; for list, jeji? p. 38. 

HANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Translated 
by Wolf. i2mo. Pages viii+ 206. 26 Figures. 6s. 6d. net 

HARDY. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 8vo. Pages 
iv + 365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 

Infinitesimals and Limits. Sm. i2mo, paper. 22 pp. 6 Figs. 

IS. net. 

HARNACK (ADOLF, D.D.). The Acts of the Apostles. 
Being Vol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 
Svo, doth. 5s. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown Theological Library ; 
for list, see p. 35. 

Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. V. of New 

Testament Studies. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First 

Two Centuries. Crown Svo, doth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 in the Crown 
Theological Library, p. 35. 

The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth. 5s. net. Forming Vol. IV. in Dr Harnack’s New Testament 
* Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Edition. 

Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. Svo, 
cloth, each los. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

Letter to the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher ” on the German 

Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on “ Babel and 
Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders, 6d. net. 

Luke, the Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 

M.A. Being Vol, I. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies, 
Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

— The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 
25s. net. Forming Vols. 19 and 20 in Theological Translation 
Library, New Series ; p. 41. 

-- — Monasticism: Its Ideals and History; and The Confes- 
sions of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellet, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. P'orming Vol 28 in the Crown Theological 
Library, p, 35. 

The Sayings of Jesus, Being Yol II. of Dr Plarnack’s New 

Testament Studies. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s.net. Forming Vol 23 
in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

What is Christianity? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

Third and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p, 34. 

and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg. Essays on the 

Social Gospel. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. net. Forming Vol 18 in 
the Crown Theological Library, p. 34- 
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HARNACK (AXEL). Introduction to the Elements of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. From the German. Royal SvOj 
cloth. los. 6d. 

■HARRISON (JANE, LL.D., D.Litt.). Ancient Art and Ritual. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 75 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

HART (EDW., Ph.D.). Chemistry for Beginners. Small i2mo. 
Vol I. Inorganic. Pages viii+188. 55 Illustrations and 

2 Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol 11 . Organic, Pages iv-f 98. 1 1 Illustrations. 2s. net, 

Vol III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages, is. net. 
■—Second Year Chemistry. Sm.i2mo. 165pp. s^Llus. 5s.net 
HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr 
Fairbairn. Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 3rd Edition. Svo, cloth, 
los. 6d Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament 
Times. The Time of the Apostles. Translated by Leonard Huxley. 
With a Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. Svo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 
— History of the New Testament Times. The Time of 
Jesus. Trans, by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. I2S. See Theological Translation library, 
Old Series, p. 42. 

HAWORTH (PAUL LELAND). Reconstruction and 

Union 1865-1912. F’cap. Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nervation of Plants. By 
the well-known Author of ‘‘Our Woodland Trees,” “The Fern 
World,” etc. Well Illustrated. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: Genesis. 
2nd Edition. i6mo, cloth, is. 6d, Psalms. i6mo, cloth, is. 
Isaiah. i6mo, cloth, is. Job. i6mo, cloth, is. 
HENSLOW (Rev. G.). The Vulgate ; The Source of False 
Doctrine. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. With 5 Plates. 2s. net See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 
HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS). Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash. Demy Svo, cloth. i8s. net. 

Pharisaism : Its Aims and its Methods. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

5s. net. Forming Vol 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 
HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 
Christian with God. Trans, from the new German Ed. by Rev. J. S. 
Stanyon, M.A., and Rev. R. W, Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Cr. Svo, cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol 15 in Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

Faith and Morals. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

net. Forming Vol 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
HEWITT (C. GORDON, B .Sc.). Ligia. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL : ■ A Quarterly 'Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes 
Hicks, In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net; or yearly volumes bound 
ill cloth, I2S. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, los. post free. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and Thinkers, Super royal Svo, cloth. 5s. net 

HICKSON (SYDNEY J., D.Sc., F.R.S.). Alcyonium. With 
3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

HINES (A. R., M.A.). Astronomy. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home TJniversity 
Library ; for list, 37. 

HIRST (F. W., M.A.). The Stock Exchange. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library; for list, p. 37. 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T., M.A.). Liberalism. F’cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, 37. 

H 0 BSON (J. A., M.A.). The Science of Wealth. F'cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, p. 37. 

- — Character and Life. See p. 4, 

HOFER (E.). Erzahlungen. 3s. See Army Series of French 
and German Novels, p. 33. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal Svo, cloth. los. 6d. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W., K.C.S.L). Peoples and Problems 
of India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India OfHce. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Library; see p. 38. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest A Romance of De- 
liverance. Demy Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high standing. Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the series has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of mo.dern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William T. Brewster of New York. 
Each volume consists of 256 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
IS. net, or in leather, 2s. 6d. net. For list of volumes, see p. 37. 
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HORNELL (JAMES, F.L.S.). Report to tiie Government of' 

■ Baroda on the Marine Zoology of Okhamandal in , Kattiawar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with fulhpage Plates. Part I, 15s. net 

:HGWE (J. L., Washington and Lee University). Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. Being a Second Edition 
of “'‘Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
F. P. Venable and J. L. Hovre. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
HUGO (VICTOR). Les Misdrables: Les Principaux. 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielie. 

2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of Schools and 

Colleges. By the late J. Boielie. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). De Profundis Clamavi, and 

Other Sermons. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 5s.net 

— God and Life. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with “De 
Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 5s. net. 

The Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 

Cloth, is.6d.net 

ILBERT (SirC. P., K.C.B.). Parliament: its History, Con- 
stitution, and Practice. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net Forming Vol. i in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 3 7. 

IMMS (A. D., B.Sc. Lond.). Anurida. With 7 Plates. 4s. net 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p* 39. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE, M.Sc.). Eledone. With 10 Plates. 4s. 6d. 
net See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

JACKS (L. P.), Editor of the Hibbert Journal Mad Shepherds 
and Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s.6d.net. 

Among the Idolmakers. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

The Alchemy of Thought, and Other Essays. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. los. 6d. net 

JEREMIAS (Prof. ALFRED). The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Ancient East. The Translation is edited by Professor 
C. H. W. Johns of Cambridge. With a large number of Illustra- 
tions. In two volumes, demy 8vo, at 25 s. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H., K.C.B., D.Sc.). The Opening-up of 
Africa. (With Maps.) F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather 2s. 6d. net 
Forming Vol. 1 2 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

Views and Reviews. Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 

Questions. Crown 8vo, clotL 3s. 6d. net 
JOHNSTONE (J.). British Fisheries ; Their Administration 
and their Problems. A short account of the Origin and Growth of 
British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regulations. los. 6d. net. 
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JOHNSTONE (J.).. Cardium. With 7 Plates. Price 2S, 6d net. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

JONES. The Freezing Point, Boiling Point, ' and Gonduc- 

tivity Methods. i2mo. Pages vii + 64. 14 Illustrations. 3s.net. 

JONES (J. T. SHARE"). SurgicaL Anatomy of the Horse.,, 
To be completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 Illustrations, a 
number being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck. Part II. Fore 
Limb. Part HI. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. net, sewed; 
cloth, 1 6s. 6d. net. 

- — - Life-size Models Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of 
the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four models, ;^2i ; or 
separately — Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, ;^6, i6s. 6d. 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, 6s. each. 

JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON), Hymns of Duty and Faith. 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 6d, 

Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and Pointed for 

Chanting. i8mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. i8mo, 

• cloth. IS. 3d. , 

The Chants and Anthems. Together in i vol Cloth. 2s. 

A Book of Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 

Prayers and Thanksgivings. i8mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. With Chants, 
in I vol. iSmo, cloth. 3s, 

JONES (Rev. W. TUDOR, Ph.D.). An Interpretation of 
Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R., B.A.). Blaise Pascal. A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, IS. net; Nos. 27-31, 2s. 6d. net 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

KAPP (GISBERT, D. Eng., M.I.E.E., M.I.C.E.). Electricity. 
The Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 58 in the Home University Library; p. 38. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). The Latter Day Saints : 
A Study of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. net 
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KAUTZSCH (E., Professor at Halle). An Outline of the History 

■ of the, Literature of the Old Testament With Chronological Tables 

■ for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the ‘^Suppiem.ent to the 

' Translation of the Old Testament.^’ Edited by the Author. Trans- 
lated by John Taylor, D. Litt., M.A., etc. Demy Syo, cloth. 6s* 6d. 

KEIM’S History of Jesus of Nazara. Considered in its connec-' 
tion with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Trans- 
lated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. 
Geldart In 6 vols. Demy 8 vo, cloth. 6s. each. See Theological 
Translation Fund Library, p. 42. 

KEITH (A., M.D., LL.D.). The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated.) F^cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming VoL 57, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

KER (Prof. W. P., M.A.). English Literature: MeTdiseval. 
F^cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p, 38. 

KIEPERTS Wall-Maps of the Ancient World— 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s. 

General Wail-Map of the Old World. Tabula or bis terra- 
rum antiqui ad illustrandum potissiraum antiquissimi sevi usque 
ad Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples : the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phcenicians, etc. 
Scale I : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire. Imperii 
Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development 
of the Roman Empire. Scale i : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Latium. Lath Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000, With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
I : 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. i8s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Grseciss Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale i : 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alex- 
ander the Great. Irnperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the 
study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. Scale 
I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 
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KIEPERT'S Wall-Maps^ of the 'Ancient 'World— continued, 

: Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and. 
Ancient Germany, Galiiae Cisalpinae et Transalpinae cum partibus 
Britannise et Germanise tabula. For the study of Csesar, Justinian, 
Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale i : 1,000,000. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished. 24s, 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asise Minoris Antiquse 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Ciirtius, etc. Scale i : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished. 20s. 

— New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 
Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand. 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s. 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 

KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereign. 
Published by permission. Square 8vo, art canvas. 5s. net. 
KITTEL (Dr RUDOLF, of Breslau). A Historyof the Hebrews. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, doth. Each voL, los. 6d. Forming Vols. 3 and 6 of 
^ the Theological Translation Library, New Series; for list, p. 41. 
— — Tlie Scientific Study of the Old Testament : Its Principal 
Results, and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Ulus. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 35. 
KUENEN (Dr A., of Leiden). The Religion of Israel to the 
Fall of the Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. 
May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. i8s. Theological Translation Fund 
Library, p. 42. 

KYRIAKIDES (A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. 
With a Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout 
Medium 8vo. 920 pages. Cloth, 15s. net. 

— A Modern Greek-English and English-Modern Greek 

Pocket Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pp. each, 7s. net each vol. 

LAKE (KIRSOPP). The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Crown Theological 
Library ; see p. 34. 

LAN DOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating Power of 
Organic Substances and its Practical Applications. Svo. Pages 
xxi -h 75 1 . 83 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Ethica : or, The Ethics of Reason. 

By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism. 

2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LLD.). History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the Christian Church. 3rd Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset. 2 vols. Medium Svo, cloth. 21s. net. 
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LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S.,M.Sc.). Inorganic Qualitative 
Ghemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges. 8vo. 
Pages vi + 154. 6s.6d.net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and 

its Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. net. 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS, F.R.C.S. Eng.). Common -sense 

Dietetics. Strongly bound in Cloth. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

LE ROY (EDOUARD). A New Philosophy ; Henri Bergson. 

Translated by Vincent Benson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 
LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net Forming Vol 39 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see page 38. 

LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, 
or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curetonian Text, corroborations from many 
other MSS., and a list of quotations from ancient authors. With 
4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather, 25s. net. 

LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolutioa 
Nature and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Pamon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ : An His- 
torical and Critical Essay. The Author is Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-es-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

LODGE (Sir O.). Life and Matter : An Exposition of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 

School Teaching and School Reform. A Course of Four 

Lectures on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham. 3s. 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James’s Square), Catalogue o£ 
xiv-M62 6 pages. 4to, bound in buckram. 42s. net. Supplements 
L-VIIL, bound in buckram, 5s. each. 

Subject Index. 4to, bound in buckram, xxxviii-f 1256 pages. 

3 IS. 6d. net. 

LONG (J. H.). A Text-book of Urine Analysis. Small Svo. 
Pages v-{- 249. 31 Illustrations. 6s.6d.net. 

LORIA (ACHILLE). Les Bases Economiques de la 
Justice Internationale. 4to. 3s. 6d. net Forming Vol. 2 of 
Publications de ITnstitut Nobel Norvegien. 
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LYALL (Sir C, J., M.A., K.C.LE,). Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chiefly Pr^-Islamic. Translations, with an Introduction and Notes. 
F’cap. 4to, cloth. los. 6d. 

MACAN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An ' 
Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With 8 Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and a number in black-and-white, from original drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small 4to, cloth. 6s.net. 

MACCOLL (HUGH). Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d net. 

MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY, M.P.). The Socialist Move- 
ment. F^cap. Svo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Yol. 10 in 
the Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W., F.R.S., M.B.). Psychology: the 
Study of Behaviour. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 49 in the Home University Library; for list, see p, 38. 

MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). Science, Matter, and 
Immortality. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

IvTACCkEGOR (Prof. D. H., M.A.). The Evolution of 
Industry. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 
in the Home University Library; for list, see i^, 37. 

McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G., M.D.). The Principles of 
Physiology. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net 
Vol. 44 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE, M.D.). Health and Disease. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 17 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MAIR (G. H., M.A.). English Literature : Modern. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see-p, 

MARETT (R. R., M.A., of Oxford). Anthropology. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol 41 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, p. 38. 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S., M.A., D.Litt). Mohamme- 
danism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming 
Vol 15 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C B.). Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R./T.R.M.S.). , The Kea: A New 

Zealand Problem. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTI (KARL, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern). The 
Religion of the Old Testament : Its Place among the Religions of 
the Nearer East. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming Vol. 19 in 
the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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MARTINEAU (Mrs ALICE). The Herbaceous GardeE. 
Gives full particulars how to make and arrange hardy borders, and 
containing an alphabetical index of the most suitable plants. 
With a large number of illustrations and a frontispiece in colour. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES), The Relation between 

Ethics and Religion. An Address. 8vo, sewed, is. 

Modern Materialism : Its Attitude towards Theology, 

A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare. Fcap.Svo,cloth,^is.net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in the Home University. 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. 
i2mo. 56 pp. 3s.6d.net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.). Chemist’s Pocket Manual. 
i6mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net 

— -Portland Cement: Its Composition, Raw Materials, 
Manufacture, Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 
Illustrations. 20s. net. 

MELDOLA (Prof. RAPHAEL, D.Sc., LL.D.). ChemistiT. 

F^cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. Forming VoL 67 in 
Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 3s. 6d. net 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). The Soul of Pro- 
gress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

MERCIER (Dr C. A., F.R.C.P.). Crime and Insanity. F'cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming VoL 22 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37, 

MEREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Gardens, How to Make and 
Maintain them. With an Introduction by F, W. Moore, A.L.S,, and 
an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, with Notes 
on the aspect and soil they require. Demy 8vo, with Plates. 7s.6d.net. 

MERIMEE (PROSPER). Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. 2s 6d. 
See Army Series of French and German Novels, p. 33. 

MILINDAPANHO, THE. Being Dialogues between King 
Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, edited 
by V. Trenckner. Crown 8vo, sewed. 21s. 

MITCHELL(Rev. A. F.). How to Teach the Bible. 2nd Edition, 
thoroughly revised and reset. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

MITCHELL (Rev. C. W,). The Refutation of Mani, 
Marcion, and Bardaisan of St. Ephraim. 21s. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 40. 

MOISSON (HENRI). The Electric Furnace. 8vo, Pages 
x + 305. 41 Illustrations, los. 6d.net. 
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MONTEFIORE (C G.), Origin ' and Growth of Religion as 

Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892. 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 

MOORE (Prof. BENJAMIN). The Origin and Nature of 
Life. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 
62 in Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

MOORE (G. E., M.A.). Ethics. The Author is Lecturer in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 
Library; for list, p. 38. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO, of Harvard). The Ameri- 
cans. Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
University. Royal 8 vo, cloth. 12s.6d. net. 

MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT, D.Litt, LL.D., F.B.A.), Editor of 
the Home University Library. For list, see p. 37. 

MYRES (J. L., M.A., F.S.A.). The Dawn of History. The 
i^uthor is Wykeham Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. F’cap. 
Bvo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 29 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD, Ph.D., LittD.). The Old Egyptian 
Faith. Translated by Colin CampbeU, M.A., D.D. Illustrated, 
4s. 6d. net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theological Lib, ; for list, p. 35. 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD, of Maulbronn). An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. With eleven reproductions of 
Texts. Demy 8vo, xos. 6d. ; Half-leather, 12s. 6d. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illustrated. 
F^cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol 7 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brodey, Ph.D., 
Rabbi in Lachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in 
Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation of the Intro- 
duction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘"The Fall of the^ Nibelungens/^ 
otherwise ‘'The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

NIKAIDO (Y., B.Sc., M.A.). Beet-Sugar Making and its 
Chemical Control With a number of valuable Tables and Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo, cloth. i2S. 6d. net. 

NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Labora- 

tories. Demy Svo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
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NOLDEKE (Prof.THEODOR). ■ Compendious Syriac Gram- 
,, mar.' With a Table of Characters by Julius Enting. Translated (with 
the 'sanction of the Author) from the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev, James A. Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. i8s. net. 
Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum Glossarium 
Gonfecit A. Muller. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.). Organic Chemistry for the 
Laboratory. Small lamo. Pp. xii4*257. 22 Ulus. 6s.6d. net. 

and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D.^ Laboratoiy 

Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances. 8vo. Si pp. 2s. net 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadelica (I.-XXXL). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Places. Edited from MSS. and Translated. 2 vols. royal Svo, 
cloth. 42s. Or separately, ToL i, Irish Text; and Vol. 2, 
Translation and Notes. Each Vol. 21s. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 2S. 6d. net 

ORTH (SAMUEL P., Ph.D,). Socialism and Democracy in 
Europe, Demy 8vo. 360 pages. Cloth. 6s. net 

OSTWALD (WILHELM). Natural Philosophy. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 4s. net. 

OTTO (Prof, RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library; see p. 34. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of Public Opinion/’ Character 
and Life. A Symposium. Containing contributions by Dr 
Alfred Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Waiter Crane, Harold 
Begbie, and the late Dr Emil Reich. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Civil War. With 
Maps, Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 48 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38, 

PEARSON (JOSEPH, M.Sc.). Cancer. With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Cen- 

tury. A List of the Issues. 5s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H,). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PEROWNE (J. T. W., M. A.), Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels. For list, see p. 33. 

PERRIS (G. H.). A Short History of War and Peace. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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PETERS (JOHN P., D.D.). Early Hebrew Story. ■ A Study 
of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library; for list, p. 34. 
PETIT (ROBERT). How to Build an Aeroplane.' Trans, 
from the French, with some additional matter, by Messrs T. O’B. 
Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 2S. 6d. net 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.). Production of Metallic Objects 

Electrolyticaliy. 5s. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by 
Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 
Library Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. See The Hibbert Lectures^ P- 3d. 

- — Paulinism : A Contribution to the History of Primitive 

Christianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. *8)5^ Theological 

Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. In 4 

^ vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 24s. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 42. [Vol. 2 quite out of print] 

— - Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in 
their Historical Connections. 4 vols. los. 6d. net each. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

The Early Christian Conception of Christ : Its Signifi- 
cance and Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 34. 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A Short Sketch of German Litera- 
ture for Schools. 2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth, is. 
PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Analysis of 
Ores, Pig Iron, and Steel. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Pages visi+ 170. 
3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PICTON (J. ALLAN SON, M.A. Lond.). Man and the Bible. 

A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the 

Law of Storms. Being a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the 
Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts 
of the World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful 
Lessons. 7th Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. 

PLATTS (J. T., Hon. M.A. (Oxon.) ). A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

POLLARD (Prof. A. F., M.A.). The History of England: A 

Study in Political Evolution. With a Chronological 1 able, t cap. 
8vo, cloth, IS. net; leather, 2S. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 33 in the 
Home University Library; for list, p* 37 - 
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PRAY. (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Pri,nted on. M.i!!board, size 22 
by 14 inches, is. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE iinder the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial 
, Settlement of. International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 
19 10. In I voL, sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF ^PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series — Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)— Vols. ready, 

ICS. 6d. each net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No. I, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth, los. net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Held at Berlin, 1910. Edited by C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., and V. D. Davis, B, A. Medium 8vo, cloth. 9s. 6d. net. 
Sewed, 8s. 6d. net. 

PUNNETT (R. C., B.A.), Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. ^ 

RiEDER (A.). L* Arbitrage International chez les Hellenes. 
4to, sewed. los. net Being VoL I. of Publications de I’lnstitut 
Nobel Norvegien. 

RAY (Prof. P. C.). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. 
VoL I. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, los. 
6d. net VoL II. Cloth, ios.6d.net 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to Character and Life.'' Seep. 4. 

RENAN (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. Being 
the Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap 
Edition (3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt Hibbert Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth, 
los, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RfeVILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Hibbert Lectures, 
1884. 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Prolegomena of the History of Religions. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. F. Max Miiiier. 8vo, cloth. 6s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

REVILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity : Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission. Translated and Edited by Victor Leuiiette, 
A.K.C., B.-es-L. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming VoL 4 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p, 34. 
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RHYS (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, 1886. 8vo, 
cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RIEDEL (Prof. W.) and W, E. CRUM. ' The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. 2 rs. 
net Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

RIX (HERBERT). Tent and Testament, A Camping Tour^ 
in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 Illus- 
trations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON (Prof. J, G., M.A.). The Literature of Ger- 
many. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net.; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming 
Vol. 65 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

ROGET (F. F.), An Introduction to Old French. History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philology. 

For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, the 
various Universities Local Examinations, and the Array Examina- 
tions. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5 s. 

RUFFmi (FRANCESCO). Religious Liberty. The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at the Royal University of Turin. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. B. Bury of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in the Theological Translation Library ; see 41. 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND, F.R.S.). The Problems 
of Philosophy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE), The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and its Historical Evolution ; and Religion and Modern 
Culture. Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-es-L. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. net. Forming Vol. 9 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

•— The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit. New impression. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SADI. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. 
A new Edition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. 
Johnson. Square royal 8 vo, cloth. 15s. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prayers for Christian Worship. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

— — Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. 1 8mo, cloth. i s. 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT, M.A., LL.B.). A Short Introduction 
to the Bible. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of the 
best Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on specially mould- 
made paper, comprising above 200 pages, bound with linen back 
and paper sides, done up in box. 12s. 6d. net. 
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SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., .F.R.S.). Indmdualisin .aadCol- 

lectivisni. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2S, 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Harnack and his 

Oxford Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 

SAYCE ( Prof. A. H.). ■ On the Origin and Growth of • Religion 
as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 5th Ed. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1 88 7. 8vo, cloth. ios. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
tion. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d, 

SCHRADER (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, 
with Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. 
Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 

Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. Wjth a large 
plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 2 s. 6d. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven-Figure Logarithms of Numbers 
from I to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents 
to every 10 Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Propor- 
tional Parts. By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory 
of Jena, etc, etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With 
a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of 
Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 
printed on light green paper. 9s, 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with 
the Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and x^ssociate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d, See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics 

of Evolution. 8 vo, cloth. 5s. 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5 s. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.). The Wife in Ancient and 

Modern Times. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. With 
5 Plates. 2S. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee 
Memoirs on Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 39. 

SCOTT (Dr D. H., M.A., F.R.S.). The Evolution of Plants. 
Fully illustrated. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 
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SCOTT (E. F.j M.A.). The Apologetic ofthe New 'Testament. 

Cr. Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 
SEEBERG (Prof. R., of Berlin). ' The Fundamental Truths 
of the Christian Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the 
Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 8vo. 
350 pp, 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

SEGER{HERMANAUGUST),CollectedWritingsof. Papers 

on Manufacture of Pottery. 2 vols. Large 8 vo. ;£3, 3s. net per set 
SELBIE (Principal W. B., M.A.). Nonconformity: Its Origin' 
and Progress, F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming VoL 50 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 
SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). The Sixth Book of the 
Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and Translated by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part i, and Voi. 11 . (Translation), 
Part I. 2 vois. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and 
Voi. 11 . (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. See 

Text and Translation Society, p. 40, 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C.: As Described in Classical 
^ Writings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 
SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). The Development of Symbolic 
Logic. A (Ilritical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net 

SMITH (The Rt Hon. F. E., K.C., M.P.). Unionist Policy 

and Other Essays. Large Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL, M.A.). The English Language. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol 45 
in the Home University Library ; for list, p. 38, 
SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. Svo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets ; E T B, M O V, B D E, WtUim, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 4d. each, 
SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). Soils and Fertilisers. 2nd Edition. 

Svo. Pages x-h 294. i Plate, 40 Illustrations. 6s, 6d. net 
SODDY (F., M.A., F.R.S.). Matter and Energy. F^cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38, 

SODEN (Prof. H. VON, D.D.). The Books of the New 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Grown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small deray Svo, cloth. 6s. net 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof. W., D.Sc.). Agriculture. F^cap. 8vo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net Forming VoL 26 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, p. 37. 

SONNTAG (C. O.). A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surrounding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. Fbap. Svo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. An Index to the Names 
in the Mahabharata. With short explanations- Royal 4to, in 
twelve parts, which are not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. 
Parts I. to VI. now" ready. 

SPEARS (J. R.}. Master Mariners. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming VoL 55 in the Home University 
Library; for list, p. 38. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic Phil- 
osophy — 

Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and aTortrait. 
Finally revised. New' Edition, large crow"n Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. of 240 
pages each. is. net per volume. Complete in one volume. 2s. net. 

Vols. II. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th Thous- 
and. Svo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 1 8s. each. 

Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 36s. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part i, The 
Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology j Part 3, 
Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged, Svo, 
cloth. 2 IS. 

Vol VI 1 . The Principles of Sociology. Vol II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. Svo, cloth. i8s, 

Vol. VIIL The Principles of Sociology, Vol III Part 
6, Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; 
Part 8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. Svo, doth. i6s. 

Vol TX. : The Principles of Ethics. Vol' I.' , Tart' i , The 
Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The 
Ethics of Individual Life, Svo, cloth. 15 s, 

Vol X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence ; Part 6, Positive Beneficence; 
Appendices. Demy Svo, clpth, 12s. 6d. 

— A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. 6d. 

Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular edition of *Tirst 

Principles.'’ Sewed, 2s. 6di net; cloth, 3s. net 
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SPENCER;(HERBERT). Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups 
of Sociological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. i. EngHsh. ■ i8s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. i6s. 

No. 3. Lowest RaceSjNegritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. i6s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. i 3 s. 

No. 6. American Races. i8s. 

No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians. 21s. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 

No. 9. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C. 
Werner, Consular Service, China. 63s. 

No. 10. Greeks : Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 21s. 

Education : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular 

Edition. Entirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, is. net 

— Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Ed!*ition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each los.) 30s. 

Facts and Comments. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 

8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 

Sewed. 6d. 

Social Statics. Abridged and revised, together with The Man 

The State.” 8vo, cloth. los. 

- — - The Man versus The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed, is. 

The Study of Sociology. Library Edition (21st Thousand), 

with a Postscript. 8 vo, cloth. los. 6d. 

—— Various Fragments. Uniform in Library binding. Demy 8vo, 

^ c^^^^ Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. 

STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A.). Democracy 
and Character. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1908. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 

STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey through 

France and Italy. With 12 Illustrations faithfully reproduced 
from water-colour drawings by Everard Hopkins. Ordinary 
Edition in crown 4to, los, 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
500 copies, in deray 4to, 2 is. net 
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STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sa, Ph.D.). Eiigmeermg Chem- 
istry. , 4th , Edition. The 4th edition has , been mostly rewritten 
. .and altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of. chemical 
testing. Medium Svo. With 147 Figures in the text.: 2,1s. net. 

STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3s. net. 

STRACHEY (G. L.). Landmarks in French Literature. 
F’cap. 8vOj clothj is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 
in the Home University Librarv; for list, see p. 37. 

TAYLOR (A. CAMERON). General Sir Alexander Taylor. 

A Memoir by his Daughter. 2 vols. Demy Svo, cloth. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). The Massorkic Text and the 

i^-ncient Versions of the Book of Micah. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 

Collects. Svo, cloth, 3s, ; or 321110, cloth, is. 6d. 

— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. Svo, cloth. is.6d. [cloth. 2s. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. Svo, 

— ^ SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 
321110, cloth, IS.' 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD). The Princess: A 
Medley. With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, 
and a number in black-and-white, from Original Drawings by 
Everard Hopkins. Small 4to. 7s.6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. 

Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR, M.A., LL.D.). Introduction to 
Science. F^cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 
ing Vol. 32 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

— — and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. F’cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 20 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, p. 37. 

— — Editor of the Plome University Library ; for list, p. 37. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE). The “ Flower of Gloster." 
By the well-known Author of “ City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “ Sally 
Bishop,’’ etc. With six Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and other Illustrations in black-and-white, from drawings 
by W. k. Dakin. Small 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

TISCPIENDORF (C). The New Testament. Novum Testa- 
mentum Grasce. 3 vols. Svo. 70s. net. 

TOWER (CHARLES). Germany of To-day. F’cap. Svo, 
cloth, IS. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming VoL 71 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). The Conductivity of Liquids. Svo. 
Pages iv 4 - 190. 20 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Issued in parts at various prices. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. / Vols. I^^^ 4to. p ^22, 5s. 6d. Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued in parts at various prices. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 

TRENCKNER (V.). Pali Miscellany. Part I. The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and Notes. 
8vo, sewed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
Writers of America. F^cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming VoL 52 of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST, of Jena). Protestantism and 
Progress : The Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Modern World. Translated into English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B.D. Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). On the Basis of Religious Belief. Hibbert 
Lectures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

VEGA.^ Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Trigonometrical 
PMoctions. Translated from the 40th, or Dr Bremiker’s Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of St Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. Blake Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. Large Spanish Dictionary. Composed from the 
Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros and Salva. Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols. 
in I. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). The Development of the Periodic 
Law. Small i2mo. Pages viii + 321. Illustrated, ios.6d. net 

The Study of the Atom. i2mo. Pages vi + 290. 8s. 6d. net 

and HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the 

Periodic Law. 2nd Edition. Howe, p. 14. 

VINCENT (JACQUES). Vaillante. 2s. 6d. 5 ^^ Army Series of 
French and German Novels, p, 33; 

WALFORD (Mrs L. B.). Recollections of a Scottish Novelist. 

With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, i os. 6d. net. 

WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). Character and Life, 

p. 4. 

WEDMORE (Sir FREDERICK). ^ Painters and Painting. 
(Illustrated). F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Voi. 63 in Home University Library ; for list, p. 38. 
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WEINEL ' (Prof. H., of the University of Jena). St Paul : The 
Man and his Work. .Translated by Rev. G. ,A. Bienemann, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M. A., LL.D. Demy Svo, cloth. 
I os. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, .Hern' Series, p., 41. 

WEIR (T, H., B.D.). A Short History of the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
2nd Edition, with Additions. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to German Idioms ; being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 
3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises instructing 

in Simpler Composition. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 
WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. Demy Svo, 2 vols., cloth. Each 
I os. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

WELD ( A. G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his 
Friends. With an Appendix by the late Bertram Tennyson. 
Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure and colour, and with a 
facsimile of a MS, poem. F’cap. Svo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 
WERNER (A.) and G. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal). i6mo, cloth, is. 6d. 

WERNLE (PAUL). The Beginnings of Christianity. The 
Author is Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the 
University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by 
the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A,, and edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 
per volume. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 
WHITEHEAD (A. N., Sc.D., F.R.S.). Introduction to Mathe- 
matics. With Diagrams. F^cap. Svo, cloth, is.net; leather, 2s. 6d.net. 
F orming Vol. 1 8 in the Home U niversity Library ; for list, see p. 3 7 . 
WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). Principles and Prac- 
tice of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 Vols. Svo. New 
Edition in preparation, Vol. I. Soils. Ready. iSs. net, Yol. II. 
Fertilisers. 20s. net. Vol. III. in active preparation. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and 
corrections. Demy Svo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition. F'cap. Svo, cloth. 3s. 

WIMMER (R., Pastor of Weisweii-am-Rhein in Baden). My 
Struggle for Light : Confessions of a Preacher. Crown Svo, cloth. 
3s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

WINSTEDT (E. O.), Edited by. Coptic Texts on St Theodore 
the General, St Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. 21s. 
net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 
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WOODS (C. E,). The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in 
Pauime Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 5s. net. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). Light from Egyptian' Papyri 

on Jewish History before Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON, D.D.). The Book of Job. " A 
new cnticaily revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Was Israel ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, 

art linen. 7s. 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS, LL.D.), Edited by. A Rabbinic Com- 
mptary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at Cam- 
bridge. With Translation and Commentary. 21s. net. See Text 
and Translation Society, p. 40. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Trans- 
lated, with the co-operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard 
Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net 

WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College). Metallurgy. A Condensed 
Treatise. Demy 8 vo, cloth, 12s.6d. net 

YOUNGHUSBAND (Col. Sir FRANCIS E., K.C.LE.). 
Within : Thoughts during Convalescence. 3s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRAIIES AND SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 

Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W, Perowne, M.A. 

This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those preparing 
for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other Examinations— -in 
fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French and German. The 
notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional etymology or illustration to 
assist the memory. The books selected being by recent or living authors, are 
adapted for the study of most modern French and German. 

Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Merimee. 2s. 6d. 

Vaillante. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 

Auf Verlornem Posten and Nazzarena Danti. Johannes 
V. Dewall. 3s. 

Contes Militaires. A, Daudet. 2s. 6d. 

Erzahlungen. E. Hofer. 3s. 
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CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

The only undertakiDg of its kind in the English language; each, 
writer is at liberty to express his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom' — a freedom which is the only ultimate security of truth. 

Vol. 1 . — Babel and Bible. By Dr Friedrich Delitzsch, 
4S. 6 d. net 

Vol 11 . — The Virgin Birth of Christ. An Historical and 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein. 2S. 6d. net. 

Vol III.— My Struggle for Light. Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer. 3s. net. 

Vol IV. — Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Reville. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V.— What is Christianity ? By Adolf Harnack. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol VI.— Faith and Morals. By W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d.net 

Vol. VIL — Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel 
By John P. Peters, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol VIII. — Bible Problems and the New Material for 
their Solution. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt, D.D. 4s. 6d. net 

Vol IX. — The Doctrine of the Atonement and its His- 
torical Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture. By 
the late Auguste Sabatier. 4s. net. 

Vol X — The Early Christian Conception of Christ. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion, By Otto 
Pfleiderer. 3s. net. 

Vol, XL — ^The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 5s. net 

Vol XII. — ^The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological 
Study. By L. R. Farneil, M.A., D.Litt. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol XIIL— The Books of the New Testament By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, D.D. 4s.6d.net 

Vol. XIV.- — Jesus. By W. Bousset. 3s. 6d. net 

Vol. XV,— The Communion of the Christian with God. 
By W. Herrmann. Revised and much enlarged edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol XVL— Hebrew Religion. To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra. By W, E. Addis, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol XVIL— Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 
5s. net • 

Vol XVIII.— Essays on the Social Gospel By Dr Adolf 
Harnack and Dr Herrmann. 4s. net. 

Vol. XIX.— The Religion of the Old Testament By Karl 
Marti. 4s. net. 

Vol XX. — Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXI.— The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ By Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 4s. 6d, net. 
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Crown Theolog-ical hihrary-^continued, 

■ YoL XXIL — The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
'E.F. Scott 4S* 6d.. net 

Vol XXIIL"— The Sayings of Jesus. Being Volume Two ■ 
of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net 
Voi XXIV.— Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. 

4s. 6d. net 

Vol XXV. — The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion.^ By Dr R. Seeberg. 4s.6d. net 
VoL XXVI. — The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rudolf Eucken. 4s.6d.net 
VoL XXVIL— The Acts of the Apostles. Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol XXVIII. — Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Augustine, By Dr Adolf Harnack. 3s. 6d.net 
VoL XXIX,— Modernity and the Churches. By Prof, 
Percy Gardner. 4s. 6d. net 

Vol XXX.— The Old Egyptian Faith. By Prof. Edouard 
Naville. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol XXXI.— The Constitution and Law of the Church 
® in ttie First Two Centuries. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 5s. net. 
Vol XXXII.— The Scientific Study of the Old Testament 
Illustrated. By Dr Rudolf Kittel 5s. net. 

Vol XXXIIL— The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf Plarnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies. Cloth. 5s. net 

Vol XXXIV.— The Religious Experience of St Paul. 
By Prof. Percy Gardner. 5s.net 
Vol. XXXV.— Pharisaism : Its Aims and its Methods, 
By R. Travers Herford, B.A. Cloth. 5s. net 
Vol XXXVI.— Bible Reading in the Early Church. 
Being Volume Five of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies. Cloth. 5s.net • 

Vol. XXXVII.— Protestantism and Progress. By Prof. 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena. Cloth. 3s. 6d.net 

Descriptive P?*ospe€ius on Application* 

THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Library Edition, demy 8vo. los. 6d. per volume. 

Cheap Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

Alviella (Count Goblet D’). Lectures on the Origin and 
the Growth of the Conception of God, as illustrated by Anthropology 
and History. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Beard (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Knowledge. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. ios.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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The Hibbert Lectures— 

Davids (T. W. Rhjs). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures^ i8Si.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. los* 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr). Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Chris- 
tianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894.) los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hatch (Rev, Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition, Svo, cloth, 
los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth, 
los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Montefiore (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892,) and Edition. 8vo, cloth. los, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Pfleiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by 
the Rev. J, Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1S85.) 
Edition. Svo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, 
Thoughts and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. Trans, by the Rev, Charles Beard. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3rd Ed., 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. Svo, cloth, 
los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
Svo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

Rdville (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884.) Svo, cloth, xos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). On the Religion of Ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia. 4th Edition, (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, 
cloth. IDS. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Upton (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy Svo, cloth. los. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Second Series. 

Parnell (L. R., D.Litt, Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford). The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures de- 
livered in Oxford and London in 19 1 1. Demy Svo, cloth. 6s. net. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors: Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt.,LL.D.,F.B.A., Herbert Fisher, 
M.A., F.B.A., LL.D., Professor J. Arthur Thomson, LL.D., and Pro- 
fessor Wm. T. Brewster. Each volume is written by an expert of the 
very first rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at is. 
net, or beautifully bound in leather, levant morocco grain, 2S. 6d. nec. 
Sixty Volumes Now Ready. 

1. Parliament. Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.B. 

2. Shakespeare. John Masefield. 

3. French Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M. A. 
4- History of War and Peace. G. H. Perris. 

5. Stock Exchange. F. W. Hirst, M.A. 

6. Irish Nationality. Mrs J. R. Green. 

7. Modern Geography. (Illustrated.) Dr M. Newbigin. 

8. Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) Dr W. S. Bruce. 

9. Evolution of Plants. (Fully Illustrated.) Dr D. H. 
Scott, F.R.S. 

10. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 

■> M. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. 

12. Opening Up of Africa. (With Maps.) Sir H. H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G. 

1 3. Mediaeval Europe. (With Maps.) H. W. C. Davis, M.A, 

14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr W. Barry. 

15. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 

16. The Science of Wealth. J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

17. Health and Disease. Dr W. L, Mackenzie. 

18. Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diagrams.) A. N. 

Whitehead, Sc. D., F.R.S. [F. W. Gamble. 

19. The Animal World. (With many Tllustrations.) Prof. 

20. Evolution. Prof. J. A. Thomson and Prof. P. Geddes. 

21. Liberalism. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse. 

22. Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Merder. 

23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. G. P. Gooch, M.A. 

24. The Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H. MacGregor. 

25. The Civilisation of China. Prof. H. A. Giles, LL.D. 

26. Agriculture. Prof. W. Somerville, D.Sc. 

27. English Literature ; Modern. George Mair, M. A. 

28. Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. 

29. The Dawn of History. Prof. J. L. Myers. 

30. Elements of English Law. Prof. W. M. Geldart, B.C.L. 

31. Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, M.A. [M.A. 

32. The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 

33. The History of England : A Study in Political Evolution. 

34. Canada. A. G. Bradley. [Prof. A. F. Pollard. 

35. Landmarks in French Literature. G. L. Strachey. 

36. Climate and Weather. (With Diagrams.) Prof. H. N. 
Dickson, D.Sc. 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge — continued. 

37. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T, W. Holderness, 

K.C.S.I. _ [Prof. J. J. Findlay. 

38. The School. Am Introduction to the Study of Education. 

39. Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations.) Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 

40. Problems of Philosophy. The Hon. Bertrand Russell, 

41- Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. [F.R.S. 

42. Rome. W. Warde-Fowler, M.A. 

43. English Literature : Mediaeval. Prof. W. P. Ker. 

44. Principles of Physiology. Prof. J. G. M ‘Kendrick. 

45. The English Language. J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

46. Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, F.R.S. 

47. Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids. 

48. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof. F. L. Paxson. 

49. Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W. 

McDougall. [W. B. Selbie. 

50. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 

51. Warfare in England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

52. Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Trent and 

J. Erskine. [ Prof J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

53. The Making of the Earth. (With 38 Maps and Figures.) 

54. Ethics. G. E. Moore, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. [LL.D., D.D. 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 

57. The Human Body (Illustrated). Prof. Arthur Keith, 

M.D., F.R.C.S. [M.I.E.E. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., 

59. Political Economy. Prof. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 

60. Missions : Their Rise and Development. Mrs Creighton. 

61. Napoleon. (Maps.) Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A. 

62. The Origin and Nature of Life. Prof. Benjamin Moore 

63. Painters and Painting. (Ulus.) Sir Frederick Wedmore. 

64. Dr Johnson and his Circle. John Bailey, M.A. 

65. The Literature of Germany. Prof. J. G. Robertson, 
M A., Ph.D. 

66 The Navy and Sea Power. David Hannay. 

67 Chemistiy. Prof. Raphael Meldola, D.Sc., LL.D. 

68. Comparative Religion. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, LL.D. 

69. The Newspaper. (Ulus.) G. Binney Dibblee. 

70. The Victorian Age in Literature. G. K. Chesterton. 

71. Germany of To-day. By Charles Tower. 

72. Plant Life. (Illustrated.) By Prof. J. B. Farmer, F.R.S. 

73. The Writing of English. By Prof. W. T. Brewster. 

74. A History of Freedom of Thought. By Prof. J. B. 
Bury, Litt.D. 

75. Ancient Art and Ritual. By Jane Harrison, LL.D.,D.Litt. 
A DetaHed List, containing Particulars of more than 

One Hundred Volumes, to be bad on application. 
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LI¥ERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE.' 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc.j F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net 

3. Echitius. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

4. Codiiim. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P, Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates, is.6d.net 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. IS. 6d. net. 

6 . Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net 

7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net 
S, Plenronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 

Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With ii Plates. 7s. net 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

1 1. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net 

12. Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc, (Lond.). With y Plates. 
4s, net 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2S. net 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2S. 6d. net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 1 3 Plates. 6s. 6d net. 

17. Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9 Plates. 4s. 6d. net 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 10 Plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19. Polychaet Larvae. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
Plates, 2s. 6d. net. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Sevenis, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. 
Vol. I. Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. 
and II. 84s. net. 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translated by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. Crum. 21s. net. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 

in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis Wright, LL.D. 21s.net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John ; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unknown in Greek or Latin. All edited, with English versions, etc., 
by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. 
Part I. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholic Epistles. Re- 
constructed Text, with Apparatus Criticus. Part II. (Seventh 
Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, from the Syro-Hexaplar 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin. 21s. net. 

Coptic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. Edited and Translated 
by E. O. Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
21s. net. 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 21s. net. 

Euphemia and the Goth. With the Acts of Martyrdom of 
the Confessors of Edessa. Edited and Examined by Prof. F. C. 
Burkitt. 2 IS. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

New Series. A Series of Translations by which the best results 
of recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted 
without reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 

Vols. I. and V.— The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Carl von 
Weizsacker. Translatedby James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. los. 6d each 

Vols. II., VIL, VIIL, IX., X., XL, XII.— A Histoiy of 
Dogma. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D. 7 vols. I os. 6d. each. ’ 
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I Theological Translation 

Vols. III. and VI.— A History of the Hebrews,— By R. 
Ivittelj Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
Breslau. I os. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. IV.— The Communion of the Christian with God : A 
Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. Herr- 
manOj Dr Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. ios.6d.net. 

I Vol. XIII. — An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 

I the Greek New Testament By Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of 

5 Maulbronn. Cloth, los. 6d. ; half leather, t2s. 6d. 

; Vols. XV. and XVII.— The Beginnings of Christianity. By 

Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History 
at the University of Basal. Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. los. 6d. per volume. 

Vol XVL— The Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit By the late Auguste Sabatier, los. 6d. 

Vol XVIII.— Christian Life in the Primitive Church. 
By Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
I ^ Theology in the University of Strassburg. los. 6d. 

I Vols. XIX. and XX.— The Mission and Expansion of 

I Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf 

; Harnack, Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 

: 25s. net. Vols. not sold separately. 

I Vol. XXI.— St Paul: The Man and his Work. By Prof 

I H. Weinel, of the University of Jena. los. 6d. 

f ^ Vols. XXII., XXVI., XXVIL, and XXXL— Primitive Chris- 

; tianity: Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical Connec- 

j tions. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the 

University of Berlin. 4 vols. los. 6d, each net. 
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